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THE 

Lady's New-Year's-Gift : 

OR, 
Advice to a Daughter. 


Dear DAUGHTER, tl 
2 Find, that even our moſt plea- 
ſing Thoughts will be unquiet; 
they will be in Motion; and 
the Mind can have no Reſt 
whilſt it is poſſeſs d by a da- 

— ring Paſſion. Ju are at pre- 
ſent the chief Object of my Care, as well as of 
my Kmgdneſs ; which ſometimes throweth me 
into Viſions of your being happy in the World, 
that are better ſuited to my partial Wi/hes, than 
to my reaſonable Hopes for you. At other 
A 2 times, 
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times, when my Fears prevail, I ſhrink as if 
I was ſtrugk, at the Proſpect of ee to 
which a young Woman muſt be ex By 
how much the more Live, ſo much the more 
table you are to be hurt; as the fineſt 
Plants are the ſooneſt nipped by the Frofe. 
Whilſt you are playing full of Innocence, the 
ſpiteful World will bite, except you are 
guarded” by your Caution. Want of Care 
therefore, my dear Child, is never to be ex- 
cus'd; ſince, as to thzs, World, it hath the 
ſame Effect as want of Virtue. Such an 
early ſprouting Wit, requireth_ſo much the 
more to be ſheltred by ſome Rules, like ſome- 
thing ftrew'd on tender Flowers, to preſerve 
them from being blaſted. You muſt take it 
well to be prun'd by ſo kind a Hand as that of 
a Father. There may be ſome Bitterneſs in 
meer Obedience: The natural Love of Liberty 
may help to make the Commands of a Parent 
harder to go down : Some inward Reſiſtance 
there will be, where Power and not Choice 
maketh us move. But when a Father layetli 
aſide his Authority, and perſuadeth only by 
bis Kindnefs, you will never anßver it to 
Good Nature, if it hath not Weight with 
ou. | | 
; A great part of what is ſaid in the following 
Diſcourſe may be above the preſent growth 
of your Underſtanding; but that becoming 
every Day taller, will in a little time reach up 
to it, ſo as to make it caſy to you. I am wil- 

lng to begin with you before your Mind is 
5 quite 
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to | quite form d, that being the Time in which 
{a it is moſt capable of receiving a Colour that 
more will laſt when it is mix'd with it, Few Things 
fine are well learnt, but by early Precepts: Thole 
.f. | well infus d, make them. Natural; and we are 
the never ſure of retaining what is valuable till 
1 are] by. a continued Habit we have made it a Fi 
Care || of us. . A 
e ex. | Whether my Skill can draw the Picture of a 
| the | fine Woman, may be a Queſtion : But it can 
h an | be none, That I have drawn that of a kind 
1 the | Father: It you will take an exact Copy, I will 
ome. | © far preſume upon my Workmanſhip, as to 
eſerve | undertake you ſhall not make an ill Figure. 
ke ir | Give me ſo much Credit as to try, and I am 
nat of | fore that neither your Wiſhes nor mine ſhall 
& in | be appointed / Irrer... 
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2 1 E firſt Thing to be conſidered, is ReG- 
edged I gion, It muſt be the chief ObjeR of your 
8 Thoughts, ſince it would be a vain Thing to 
ah = direct your Behaviour in the World, and forget 


1 wil. | at which you are to have towards. Him 
nd is ho made it. | 


quite | | 1 1 
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ems. 


In a ſtrict Senſe, it is the only Thing neceſ- 
ſary: You muſt take it into your Mend, and 
from thence throw it into your Heart, where 
you are to embrace it ſo cloſe, as never to 
loſe the Poſſeſſion of it. But then it is neceſ- 
fary to diſtinguiſh between the Reality and the 
Pretence. 
Religion doth not conſiſt in believing the 
Legend of the Nurſery, where Children with 
their Milk are fed with the Tales of Witches, 
Hobgoblins, Prophecies, Miracles. We ſuck 
in fo greedily theſe early Mrftakes, that our 
riper Underftanding hath much ado to cleanſe 
our Minds from this kind of Tra/h : The Sto- 
Ties are ſo entertaining, that we do not only 
believe them, but relate them: Which makes 
the Diſcovery of the Truth ſomewhat grievous, 
when it makes us loſe ſuch a Field of Imperti- 
nence, where we might have diverted our ſelves, 
| beſides the throwing ſome Shame upon us for 
having ever received them. This is makin 
the World a Jeſt, and imputing to God Al- 
mighty, That the Province he aſſigneth to the 
Devil, is to play ar Blind-Man's-Buff, and 
ſhew Tricks with Mankind; and is fo far from 
being Religion, that it is not oe and hath 
Right only to be call d that kind of Devotion, 
of which Jgnorance is the undoubted Mother, 
without Competition or Diſpute. Theſe Mi- 
Rakes are therefore to be left oF with your 
Hanging-Sleeves; and you ought to be as 
much out ef Countenance to be found with 
them about you, as to be ſeen playing with 
| LO | Babies 


Babies 
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Babies at an Age when other Things are ex- 
pected from you. | Cur 
The next Thing to be obſervd to you, is, 
That Religion doth as little conſiſt in loud An- 
ſwers and devout Convulſions at Church, or 
Praying in an extraordinary Manner. Some 
Ladies are ſo extreme ſtirring at Church, that 
one would ſwear the Worm in their Conſcience 
made them ſo unquiet. Others will have 
fuch a divided Face between a Devout Goggle 
and an hwiting Glance, that the unnatural 
Mixture maketh even the beſt Looks to be at 
that time ridiculous. Theſe affected Appear- 
ances are ever ſuſpected, like very ſtrong Per- 
fumes, which are generally thought no very 
good Symptoms in thoſe that make Uſe of 
them. Let your Earneſtneſs therefore be re- 
ſerv'd for your Cloſet, where you may have 
God Almighty to your ſelf; In Publck be ſtill 
and calm, neither undecently Careleſs, nor 
Affected in the other Extreme. 
It is not true Devotion, to put on an angry 


Seal againſt thoſe who may be of a differing 


Perſuaſion. Partiality to our ſelves makes us 
often miſtake it for a Duty), to fall hard upon 
others in that Caſe; and being puſh'd on by 
Selfconceit, we ſtrike without Mercy, be- 
lieving that the Wounds we give are Merito- 
rious, and that we are fighting God Almighty's 
Quarrel ; when the Truth is, we are only ſet- 
ting ont our ſelves. Our Devotion too often 
breaketh out into that Shape, which moſt 
2greeth with our particular Temper. The 

MS Cbolerick 


8 Advice. th \a\Daughbter. 
. Cholerick grow into a hardned Severity againſt 
all who diſſent from them; ſnarch at all the 
Texts of Scripture that furt with their Cosi- 
-plexion; and becauſe: God s Wrath was ſome- 
times kindled, chey conclude, That Anger is a 
Divine Virtue; and are ſo far from imagini 
their ill- natur d Zeæal requireth an Apology, 
that they value themſelves upon it, and tri- 
. umph an it. Others, whoſe Nature is more 
Ciredulous than ordinary, admit no Bounds or 
Meaſure to it; they grow as proud of extend- 
ing their Faith, as Princes are of enlarging 
their Dominium; not conſidering that our 
Faith, like our Stomach, is capable of being 
over · charg d; and that as the laſt is deſtroy d 
by taking in more than it can digeſt, ſo our 
Neaſon may Le exringuiſi d by oppreſſing it 
wrh the: Weight of too many ſtramge Things; 
Especially if we are forbidden to chew what 
we are commanded to ſwallow; The Melan- 
choly and the Suiten are apt to place a great 
Part of their Religion in dejected or ill- 
' humour'd Looks, putting on an unfociable 
Face, and declaiming againſt the innocent En- 
tertainments of 'Lrf#, with as much Sharpneſs 
as they could beſtow upon the greateſt Cremer. 
This generally is only a Vizard, there is ſel- 
dom any Thing real in it, No other Thing is 
the better for being Sowre; and it would be 
hard that Neligion ſhould be fo, which is the 
beſt of things. In the mean time' it may 
be faid with Truth, that this ſurly kind of 
Devotion hath perbaps done little leſs Hurt 
| "a in 


in the World, by frighting, than the moſt 
ſcandalous Examples have done by infe&ting it. 
Having told you, in theſe few Inſtances, to 
which many more might be added, what is 
not true Religion; it is time to deſcribe to 
you, what is ſo. The ordinary Definitions of 
it are no more like it, than the common Sign- 
oſts are like the Princes they would repreſent. 
he unskilful Dawbers in all Ages have gene- 
rally laid on ſuch ill Colours, and drawn ſuch 
harſh Lines, that the Beauty of it is not eaſily 
to be diſcerned: They have put in all the 
forbidding Features that can be thought of; 
and in the firſt Place, have made it an irrecon- 
cilable Enemy to Nature; when, in Reality 
they are not only Friends, but Twins, born 
together at the, ſame Time; and it is doing 
Violence to them both, to go about to have 
them ſeparated... Nothing is ſo kind and: ſo 
inviting as true and nſophiſticatæd Religion ? 
Inſtead of impoſing unneceſſary Burdens upon 
our Nature, it eaſeth us of the greater Weight 
of our Paſſions and Miſtakes : Inſtead of ſubs 
duing us with Rzgor, it redeemeth us from 
the Slavery we are in to our ſelves, who are 
the Dom Maſters, whilſt we are under 
the Uſurpation of our Appetites let looſe and 


not reſftraind. pee 
- fo far from 


Religion is a chearful Thing 


being always at Caffe with Good Humour, that 
it is inſeparably united to it. Nothing un- 
pleaſant belongs to it, though the Spiri- 
tual Cooks have done their unskilful Part to 
| | 1 


give 
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zwe an ill Reliſþ to it. A wiſe Epicure would 
e Religious for the ſake of Pleaſure ; Good 
Senſe is the Foundation of both, and he is a 
Bungler who aimeth at true Luxury, but where 
they are join'd, 15 | 
Religion is exalted Reaſon, refin'd and ſifted 
from the groſſer Parts of it: It dwelleth in 
the upper 2 of the Mind, and there are 
feweſt Clouds or Miſts to darken or offend it: 
It is both the Foundation and the Crown of 
all Virtues: It is Morality improv'd and rais'd 
to its Height, by being carried nearer Heaven, 
the only Place where Perfection reſideth. It 
cleanſeth the Underfianding, and bruſheth off 
the Earth that hangeth Gout our Souls, It 
doth not want the Hopes and 'the Terrors 
which are made uſe of to ſupport it ; neither 
ought it to deſcend to the borrowing any Ar- 
gument out of it ſelf, ſince there we may find 
every Thing that ſhould invite us. If we were 
to be hired to Religion, it is able to out- bid 
the corrupted World, with all it can offer to 
us, being ſo much the Richer of the Two, in 
every Thing where Reaſon is admitted to be a 
Judge of the Value. 
Since this is ſo, it is worth your Pains to 
make Religion your Choice, and not make uſe 
of it only as a Refuge. There are Ladies who 
finding by the too viſible Decay of their good 

_ Looks, that they can ſhine no more by that 
Light, put on the Varniſh of an affected De- 
votion, to keep up ſome kind of Figure in the 
World. They take Sanctuary in the Church, 


when 
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when they are purſued by growing Contempt, 
which will wot be ode, — followed he | 
to the Altar. Such late Penitence is only a 
Diſguize for the tormenting Grief of being 
no more handſome, That is the killing 
Thought which draweth the Sighs and Tears, 


that appear outwardly to be applied to a better 


End. | | 
There are many who have an Azurſh Deva- 
tion, hot and cold Fits, long Intermiſſions, 
and violent Raptures. This Unevenneſs is 
by all Means to be avoided. Let your Method 
be a ſteady Courſe of good Life, that may run 
like a ſmooth Stream, and be a perpetual 
Spring to furniſh to the continued Exerciſe of 
Virtue. Your Devotion may be earneſt, but it 
muſt be unconſtrained, and like other Duties, 
you muſt make it your Pleaſure too, or ele 
it will have very little Efficacy. By this 
Rule you may beſt judge of your own Heart. 
Whilſt thoſe Duties are Joys, it is an Evi- 
dence of their being ſincere ; but when they 
are a Penance, it is a ſign that your Nature 
maketh ſome Reſiſtance; and whilſt that laſt- 
_ you can never be entirely ſecure of your 
elf. | 
If you are often unquiet, and too nearly 
touch'd by the croſs Accidents of Life, your 
Devotion is not of the right Standard, there 
is too much Alloy in it. That which is right 
and unmix'd, taketh away the Sting ct every 
Thing that 'would trouble you: It is like a 
healing Balm, that extinguiſheth the Sharp- 
: neſs 
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neſs of the Blood; ſo this ſofteneth and diſ- 
ſolveth the Anguiſb of the Mind. A devout 
Mind hath the Privilege of being free from 
Paſſions, as ſome Climates are from all yeno- 
mous kind of Creatures, It will raiſe you 
above the little Vaxutiant to which others for 
want of it, will be expos d; and bring you to 
a Temper, not of ſtupid Indifference, but of 
ſuch a wife 'Re/ipnation, that you may live 
.in the World, fo as it may hang about: you 
like a looſe Garment, and not tied too cloſe to 
year”: d tes 
| , Take heed of running into that common 
Error of applying God's 3 upon par- 
ticular Occaſions, Our Weights and Meafures 
are not competent to make the Diftribution 
either of his Mercy or his Juftzce': He hath 
thrown a Veil over theſe Things, which makes 
it not only an Þypertinence, but a kind of Sa- 
erilige, for us to give Sentence in them with- 
out his Commiſſion. n 7 
As to your particular Faith, keep to the 
FNeligion that is grown up with you, both as 
it is the beſt in it ſelf, and that the Reaſon of 
ſtaying in it upon that Ground is ſomewhat 
fironger for your Sex, than it will perhaps be 
allow d to be for ours; in reſpe& that the Vo- 
luminous Enquiries into the Truth by Read- 
ing, are leſs expected from you. The Beſt of 
Bobs will be Direction enough to you not to 
change; and whilſt you are fix'd and ſufficient- 
ly confirm'd in your own Mind, yon will do 
beſt to keep vain Doubts and Scruples at ſuch 


#, 
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dif- Ia Diſtance that they may give you no Diſ- 
wer ſpins ee ee 03 Pobing) il 
rom Let me recommend you to a Method of 
eno- being rightly inform d, which can never fail: 
you lt is in ſhort this: Get Underſtanding, and 
for ¶ practiſe Virtue. And if you are ſo Bleſ- 
u to d as to have thoſe for your Share, it is not 
at of WE furer that there is a God, than it is, that by 
live him all Neceſſary Truths will be revealed to 


you. 


SST te 


HUSBAND. 


your Thoughts, is how to live with a 
ſband. And though that is ſo large a 
th as Word, that few Rules can be fix d to it which 
n of are unchangeable, the Mzthod4s being as vari- 
what © ous as the ſeveral Tempers of Men to which 
ps be they muſt be ſuited : Yet I cannot omit ſome 
Vo- General Obſervations, which, with the Help 
ead- of your own, may the better direct you in the 
oft of Fart of your Life upon which your Happmzſs 
ot to W moſtdependeth, ® 
ient- It is one of the Diſadvantages belonging to 
1 do MW your Sex, that young Women are ſeldom 
ſuch permitted to make their own Chorce ; their 
a Di- | Friends 


T HAT which challengeth the next Place in 
Hu 
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Friends Care and Experience are thought 
ſafer Guides to them, than their own Fancies; 


and their Modeſty often forbiddeth them tofſſf 


refuſe when their Parents recommend, though 
their inward Conſent may not entirely go 
along with it. In this Caſe. there remaineth 
nothing for them to do, but to endeavour to 
make that eaſy which falleth to their Lot, and 
by a wiſe Uſe of every Thing they may diſlike 
in a Husband, turn that by degrees to be very 


ſupportable, which, if neglected, might in 


time beget an Averſion. 

You muſt firſt lay it down for a Foundation 
in general, That there is Inequality in the 
Sexes, and that for better Oeconomy of the 
World, the Men, who were to be the Law- 
givers, had the larger Share of Reaſon beſtow'd 
upon them; by which Means your Sex is the 
better prepar'd for the Compliancè that is ne- 
ceſſary for the better Performance of thoſe 
Duties which ſeem to be moſt properly aſſign d 


to it. This looks a little uncourtly at the firſt 


Appearance; but upon Examination it will 
be found, that Nature is ſo far fiom being un- 
juſt to you, that ſhe is partial on our Side, 
She hath made you ſuch large An:ends by other 
Advantages, for the ſeeming Hjuſtice of the 
firſt Diſtribution, that the Right of Complain- 
ing is come over to our Sex, You have it in 
your Fower not only to free your ſelves, but 


to fubdue your Maſters, and without Violence 


throw both their Natural and Legal Authcrity 


at your Feet, We are made of differing Tem- 
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pers, that our Defects may the better be mu- 
tally ſupplied: Your Sex wanteth our Reaſon 
for your Condutt, and our Strength for your 
Trotec ion: Ours wanteth your Gentleneſs to 
ſoften, and to entertain us. The firſt Part of 
our Life is a good deal ſubieed to you in the 
Nurſery, where you Reign without Compe- 
tition, and by that Means have the Advantage 
of giving the firſt Vnpreſſions. Afterwards you 
have ſtronger Influences, which, well manag'd, 
have more Force in your Behalf, than all our 
Privileges and JOE can Pretend to 
have aganſt you. You have more Strength in 
your Looks, than we have in our Laws, and 
more Power by your Tears, than we have by 
our Arguments, & 

It is true, that the Laws of Marriage run 
in a harſher Stile towards your Sex: Obey is an 
ungentee] Word, and lefs eaſy to be digeſted, 
by making ſuch an unkind Diſtinction in the 
Words of the Contract, and fo very unſuitable 
to the Exceſs of Good Manners which gene- 
ally goes before it. Beſides, the Univerſality 
of the Rule ſeemeth to be a Grievance, and it 
appeareth reaſonable, that there might be an 
Exemption for extraordinary Women, from 
ordinary Rules, to take away the juſt Excep- 
tion that lieth againſt the falſe Meaſure of ge- 
ner al Equality. 

It may be alledged by the Council retained 
by your Sex, That as tliere is in all other Laws, 
an Appeal from the Letter to the Equity, in 
Caſes that require it; it is as reaſonable, bus 

Ome 
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ſome Caurt of a Turns Jeon might be 
erected, where ſome Wives might reſort and}. 
lead ſpecially, And in ſuch Inſtances where 
. As is ſo kind, as to raiſe them above the 
Level of their own Sex, they might have Ne. 
Bie, and obtain a Mitigation in their own Par- 
ticular, of a Sentence which was given gene- 
rally. againſt Womankind. The Cauſes of Se. 
paration are now ſo very courſe, that few are 
confident enough to buy their Liberty at the 
Price of having their Modeſty ſo expoſed, 
And for Diſparity of Mmds, which above all 
other Things requireth a Remedy, the Law 
have made no Proviſion ; ſo little refin'd are 
Numbers of Men, by whom they are compil'd, 
This and a great deal more might be ſaid to 


give a Colour to the Complaint. I 
But the Anſwer to it in ſhort is, That the 


Inftitution of Marriage is too Sacred to admit 


2 Liberty of objeSing to it; that the Suppoſi- iſ" 


tion of yours being the weaker S2x, having 
without all Doubt a good Foundation, maketh 
it reaſonable to ſubje& it to the Maſculing 
Dominion; That no Nuls can be ſo perfect, as 
not to admit ſome Exceptions; but the Law 
Preſumeth there would be ſo few found in this 
Caſe, who would have a ſufficient Right to 
ſuch a Privilege, that it is fater fome Injuſtice 
ſhould be conniv'd at in a very few Inſtances, 
than to break into an Eſtabliſhment, upon 
which the Order of Human Society doth fo 
much depend. . 


You 


„ 


F Finn th 


t an Jou are therefore to make your beſt of hat 
is ſettled by Law and Cuſtom, and not vainly 
imagine, that it will be changed for your Sake, 
re Ne. But that you may not be diſcouraged, as if you 
ay under the Weight of an zncsrable Gri2- 
vance, you are to know, that by a wrſe and 
dextrous Conduct, it will be in your Power to 
eheve your ſelf from any Thing that looketh 
kke a Diſadvantage in it. For your better Di- 
rection, I will give a Hint of the moſt ordi- 
\ſnary Cauſes of Diſſutisfaction between Man 
and Wife, that you may be able by ſuch a 
Warnzmg to live ſo upon your Guard, that 
when you ſhall be married, you may knoxw how 
0 cure your Husband's Miſtakes, and to pre- 


5 N your own, | | 

Firſt then you are to conſider, you live in a 
Time which hath rendred ſome kind of Frail- 
ties ſo habitual, that they lay Claim to large 
Grains of Allowance. ' The World in this ts 
ſomewhat. unequal, and our Sex ſeemeth to 
lay the Tyrant in diſtinguiſhing partially for 
dur ſelves; by making that in the utmoſt degree 
vielinal inthe Monin, which in a Mar paß. 
ſeth under a much gentler Cenſure. The Root 
and the Excuſe of this Injuſtice is the Pre er- 
vation of Families from any Mixvtufe which 
may bring a Blemiſh to chem: And whilſt the 
Print of Honour continues to be ſo plac'd, it 
ſeems unavoidable to give your Sex the greater 
ſhare of the Penalty. But if in this itlieth un- 
der any Diſadvantage ;" you are more that? re- 
ompene d; by having the Tlonour of Families 


in your keeping. The Conſideration ſo gre; 
à Truſt muſt give you, maketh full Amend 
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_ aſhgn'd for a Lady's too great Warmth upon 


other Effect, than that ſhe will be ſerved up in 
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and this Power the World hath lodged in you 
can hardly fail to reſtrain the Severity of an i 
Husband, and to improve the Kindneſs and 
Eſteem of a good one. This being ſo, remem: * 
ber, that next to the danger of connnitting th 
Fault your ſelf, the greateſt is that of ſzermg i 
in your Hysband. Do not ſeem to look or hex 
that Way : Ifhe is a Man of Senſe, he will re- 
claim himſelf; the Folly of it, is of it ſelf ſuf. 
ficient to cure him; if he is not ſo, he will b 
provok'd, but not reform'd. To expoſtulate in 
the'e Caſes, looketh like declaring War, and 
age Reprizals; which to a thinking Hiſ. 
band would be a dangerous Refi: tion. Be. 
ſides, it is ſo courſe a Reaſon which will be 


ſuch an Occaſion, that Modeſty no leſs than 
Prudence ought to reſtrain her; fince ſuch at 


undecent Complaint makes a Wife mucifi f 
more ridiculous, than the Injury that pro. xz,. 
voketh her to it. But it is yet worſe and nier 
more unskilful, to blaze it in the World, ex are 


pecting it ſhould riſe up in Arms to take het 
Part: Whereas ſhe will find it can have no not 


all Companies, as the reigning Jeſt at that bei: 
Time; and will continue to be the common 
Entertainment, till ſhe is reſcu'd by ſome 
newer Folly that cometh upon the Stage, and pe 
driveth her away from it. The Impertinence 
af ſuch Methods is fo plain, that it Goth a 
5 deſere 


inence 
th not 
leſerve 
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leſerve the Pains of being laid open. Be aſ- 
ſur d, that in theſe Caſes your Piſcretion and 


Silencs will be the moſt prevai lin Reproof ; 


an affected Ignorance, which is ſeldom a Vir- 


ne, Is a great one here: And when your Huſ- 
band ſeeth how unwilling you are to be un- 


eaſy, there is no ftronger Argument to per- 
ſuade him not to be unjuſt to you. Beſides, it 
will naturally make him more yielding in other 
Things: And whether it be to cover or redeem 


his Offence, you may have the good Effects of 


it whilſt it laſteth, and all that while have the 
moſt reaſonable Ground that can be, of pre- 
ſuming ſuch a Behaviour will at laſt entirely 
convert him. There is nothing ſo glorious to 
a Wife, as a Victory ſo gaind: A Man fo re- 
claim'd, is for ever after ſubſected to her Vir- 
tue; and her bearing for a Time, is more than 
rewarded by a Triumph that will continue as 
long as her Life. 

The next Thing I will ſuppoſe, is, that your 
Huband may love Wine more than is conve- 
nient. It will be granted, that though there 
are Vices of a deeper Die, there are none that 
have greater De 2 than this, when it is 
not reſtrain d: But with all this, the ſame Cu- 
ſtom, which is the more to be lamented for its 
being ſo general, ſhould make it leſs uneaſy to 
every one in Particular who is to ſuffer by the 
Effects of it: So that in the firſt Place, it will 
be no new Thing if you ſhould have a Drun- 
kard for your Fhsband; and there is by too 
frequent Examples Evidence enough, that ſuch 

| | a Thing 
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à Thing may happen, and yet 2 Wife may lin 


Things as are unwelcome to us. Every Thing 
be leaſt liable to Exception. To fall upon the 


upon it. Let us paſs then to the more fa- 
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too without being miſerable. Se, Low 
dictateth aggravating Words to every Thing 
we feel; Rum and Miſery are the Terms we 
apply to whatever we do not like ; forgetting 
the Mixture allotted to us by the Condition of 
Human Life, by which it is not intended we 
ſhould be quite exempt from Trouble. It i 
fair if we can eſcape ſuch a Degree of it az 
would oppreſs us, and enjoy ſo much of the 

fant Part as may leſſen the ill Taſte of ſuch 


bath two Sides, and for our own Eaſe we ought 
to direct our Thoughts to that which may 


worſt Side of a Drunkard, giveth ſo unpleaſant 
a Profpet, that it is not poſſible to dwell 


vourable Part, as far as a Wife is concern d 
in it. 5 11-3326 1 

I am tempted to ſay (if the Irregularity of 
the Fxpreſſion could in Strictneſs be juſtified) 
that a Wife is to thank God her Hesband hath 
Fanlts. Mark the ſeeming Paradox, my Dear, 
for your own Inſtruction, it being intended no 
further. A Husband without Faults is 4 
dangerous Obſerver ; he hath an Eye fo pier- 
cine, and ſeeth every Thing ſo plain, that it is 
expos'd to his full Cenſure. And though | 
will not doubt but that your Virtue will dif- 
appoint the ſharpeſt Enquiries ; yet few Wo- 
men can bear the having all they ſay or do re- 
preſented in the clear Glaſs of an Underſtand- 


ing 


W R 


t 


ing without Faults. Nothing ſoftneth the Ar. 
Lon unc of our Nuture, like a Mixture of ſome 
Th Frailties, It is by them we are beſt told, that 
Wwe muſt not ſtrike too hard upon others, be- 
cauſe we our ſelves do ſo often deſerve Blows: 
They pull our Rage by the Sleeve, and whiſ- 
per Gentleneſs to us in our Cenſures, even 
when they are rightly applied. The Fawts 
and Paſſions of Husbands bring them down to 
k the (bb and make them content to live upon leſs 
1 c i unequal Terms, than Faultleſs Men would be 
Thin willing to ſtoop to; ſo haughty is Mankind 
aud till humbled by common Weakneſſes and De- 
fects, which in our corrupted State contribute 
more towards the reconciling us one to ano- 
ther, than all the Precepts of the Phzloſophers 
dwel and Divines. So that where the Errors of our 
eu Nature make Amends for the Diſadvantages 
e: fe 0 of yours, it is more your Part to make uſe 
ange = Benefit, than to quarrel] at the 
„„ RET 853 
ne. Thus in cafe 2 Drunken Heband ſhould fall 
N ) to your Share, if you will be wiſe and patient, 
That his Mine ſhall be of your Side; it will throw a 
Dear, Veil over your Miſtakes, and will ſet out and 
improve every Thing you do, that he is pleaſed 
with. Others will like him leſs, and by that 


| pier- means he may perhaps like you rhe more. 
. When after having dined too well, he is re- 


U dig ceiv d at Home without a Storm, or ſo much 
W. sas a Reproaching Look, the W ne will naturally, 
40 „Vork out all in Kindneſs, which a % muſt 
15 encourage, let it be wrapped up in never fo 
mch much 


2 
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much Impertinence. On the other Side, ii 
would boil up into Rage, if the miſtaken Mf 
ſhould treat him roughly, like a certain Thing 
called a kind Shrew, than which the World, 
with all its Plenty, cannot ſhew a more ſenſe. 
leſs, ill-bred, forbidding Creature. Conſider 
that where the Man will give ſuch frequent 
Intermiſſions of the Uſe of his Reaſon, the Wife 
inſenſibly getteth a Right of Govern:mg in the 
Vacancy, and that raiſeth her Character and 
Credit in the Family, to a higher Pitch than 
perhaps could be done under a ſober Hausband, 
who never putteth himſelf into an Incapacity 
of holding the Rems. If theſe are not entire 
Conſolations, at leaſt they are Remedies to 
ſome Degree. They cannot make Drunken- 
neſs a Virtue, nor a Husband given to it a 
Felicity; but you will do your ſelf no ill Office 


in the endeavouring, by theſe Means, to make Wai 


the beſt of ſuch a Lot, in caſe it ſhould happen 

to be yours ; and by the help of a wiſe Obſer- 

vation, to make that very ſupportable, which 
would otherwiſe be a Load that would oppreſs 
ou. 

The next Caſe J will put, is that your _ 
band may be Cholerick or Ul- humour d. To 
this it may be ſaid, that paſſionate Men gene- 
rally make Amends at the Foot of the Ac- 
count, Such a Man, if he is angry one Day 
without any Senſe, will the next Day be as 
kind without any Reaſon : So that by marking 
how the Wheels of fuch a Man's Head are 
uſed to move, you may eaſily bring 9 
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ll his Paſffon to your Party. Inſtead of being 
Mi ruck down by his Thunder, you thall direct it 


hinz here and upon whom you ſhall think it beſt 
'orld, pplied. Thus are the ffrongeſt Priſons turn d 
enſe. Wo the beſt Remedies; but then there muſt be 
Aider 


(rt in it, and a s&:Iful . the leaſt 
juent NBungling maketh it Mortal. There is a great 
WIH eal of nice Care requiſite to deal with a Man 


n the Wf this Complexion. Choler proceedeth from 

and Nride, and maketh a Man fo Partial to him- 

than Well, that he ſwelleth againſt Contradiction; 

band, nd thinketh he is leſſened if he is oppoſed. 

acity Nou muſt in this Caſe take heed of incræaſing 
-ntire Whe Storm by an _ Word, or kindling the 

2s to Wire whilſt the Wind is in a Corner which 

aken- Inay blow it in your Face: You are dextrouſſy 

it a Wo yield every Thing till he beginneth to cool, 

Office nd then by flow Degrees you may riſe and 
make Wain upon him: Your Gentlenſs well tim 
ippen vill, like a Charm, diſpel his Anger ill placed; 
)bler 


ind Smile will reclaim, when a ſhrill perry 
nſwer would provoke him ; rather than fail 
pon ſuch Occaſions, when other Remedies are 
oo weak, a little Hattery may be admitted, 


Hef: mich by being neceſſary, will ceaſe to be 
0 @-imimna!., | 
gene- If IL Humour and Syllenneſs, and not open 
> Ac- nd ſudden Heat is his Diſeaſe, there is a way 
> Day f treating that too, ſo as to make it a Grie- 
be as ance to be endured. In order to it, you are 
rking irſt to know, that naturally good Senſe hath 
d are R Mixture of Surly in it: And there being fo 
ove much Folly in the World, and for the moſt 
a Pe 
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part ſo triumphant, it giveth frequent Tem. 
prations to raiſe the Spleen of Men wha think 
right. Therefore that which may generally be 
call d A Humour, is not always a Fault; it be. 
cometh one when either it is wrong applied, 
or that it is continued too long, when it is not 
ſo: For this Reaſon you muſt not too haſtily 


fix an ill Name upon that which may .perhaps 


not deſerve it ;. and though the Caſe ſhould be. 


that your Huſband might too fowrely reſent 
any Thing he diſliketh, it may ſo happen, that 
more Blame ſhall belong to your Mzftake, than 
to his I- Humour. 15 a Huſband behaveth 
himſelf ſometimes with an Indiſference that i 
Wife may think offenſive, ſhe is in the Wrong 
to put * Senſe upon it; if by any 


Means it will admit a better. Some Mon 


will call it LL Humour, if their Husbands 
change their Stile from that which they uſed 
whilſt they made their Addreſſes to them: 


Others will allow no Intermiſion or Abatement 


in the Expreſſions of Kindneſs to them; not 
enough. diſtinguiſhing Times, and forgetting 
that it is impollible for Men to keep themſelves 
up all their Lives to the height of ſome extra 
vagant Moments: A Man may at ſome times 
be leſs careful in little Things, without any 
cold or difobliging Reaſon for it; as a Wife 
may be too expecting in ſmaller Matten, 
without drawing upon her ſelf the Inference 
of being unkind. And if your Hysband thou'd 
be really ſullen, and have ſuch frequent Fits 


as niight take away the Excuſe of it, it con- 


cerneth 


again 
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it con- 


cerneth 


Sentence. 
againſt all Hyſbands, that it giverh great Suſ- 


4 


n 


erneth you to have an Eye prepared to dif 
cern the firſt Appearances of Cloudy Weather, 
and to watch when the Fit goeth off, which 


ſeldom laſteth long, if it is let alone. But 


whilft the Mind is ſore, every thing galleth it, 
and that maketh it neceſſary to let rhe Black 
Humour begin to ſpend it ſelf, before you come 
in and venture to undertake it. 

If in the' Lottery of the World you ſhould 
draw 2 Coustous »Buſband, I confeſs it will 
not make you proud of your good Luck; yet 
even ſuch a one may be endured too, though 
there are few Paſſions more untractable than 
that of Avarice. You muſt firſt take care 


that your Definition of Avarics may not be a 


Miſtake. You are to examine every Circum- 
ſtance of your Huſband's Fortune, and weigh 
the Reaſon' of every thing you expect from 
him, before 14 have Right to pronounce that 

e Complaint is now ſo general 


picion of its being often ill-grounded; it is 
Impoſſible they ſhould all deſerve that Cenſure, 
and therefore it is certain that it is many 
Times miſapplied. He that ſpareth in every 


Thing is an 2n2xcuſable Niggard; he that ſpa- 


ret in Nothing is as in2xcaſabls a Madnan. 
The Mean is, to ſpare in what is leaſt neceſſa- 
ry, to lay out more liberally in what is moſt 
required in our ſeveral Circumſtances. Yet 
this will not always ſatisfy. There are Wives 


who are impatient of the Rules of Occonomy, 


and are apt to call _ Huſband's Kindneſs 
| . in 
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in Queſtion, if any other Meaſure is put to 
their Expence than that of their own Fancy. 
Be ſure to avoid this dangerous Error; ſuch 4 
Partiality to your Self, which is fo offenſive 
to an underſtanding Man, that he will very il 
bear a Wife's giving her ſelf ſuch an injurious 
Preference to all the Famnly, and whateve: 
belongeth to it. | 
But to admit the worſt, and that your Hur 
| band is really a Cloſe-handed Wreich; you mul 
in this, as in other Caſes, endeavour to make 
it leſs aflid'ing to you. And firſt you muſt ob- 
ſerve ſeaſonable Haurs of ſpeaking. When 
you offer any Thing in Oppoſition to this 
reigning Humour, a third. Hand and a wie 
Friend, may often prevail mare than you 
will be allowed to do in your own Cauſe, 
Sometimes you are dexterouſly to go along 
with him in Things, where you ſee that the 
niggardly Part of his Mind is moſt predomi- 
nant, by which you will have the better Op- 
portunity of perſwading him in Things where 
he may be more indifferent. Our Paſſions are 
very unequal, and are apt to be raiſed or leſ- 
ſened according as they work upon different 
Objects; they are not to be flopped or r2ſtramel 
in thoſe Things where our Mind is more parti- 
cularly engaged. In other Matters they are 
more tractable, and will ſometimes give Rea- 
fon a Hearing, and admit a fair Diſpute, 
More than that, there are few Men, even in this 
Inſtance of Avarice, fo entirely abandoned to 
it, that at ſome Hours, and upon ſome Occalt- 
ons 
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ons, will. not forget their Natures, and for 
that Time turn Prodigal. The ſame Man 
who will grudge himſelf what is neceſſary, let 
his Pride be raiſed and he ſhall be profuſe; at 
another Time his Anger ſhall have the ſame 
Effect; a Fit of Vanity, Ambition, and ſome- 
times of Kindneſs, ſhall open and enlarge his 
narrow Mind; a Doſe of Wine will work up- 
on this tough Humour, and for the Time dif- 
ſolve it, Your Buſineſs muſt be, if this Caſe 
happeneth, to watch theſe critzcal Moments, 
and not let one of them ſlip without making 
your Advantage of it; and a Wife may be ſaid 
to want Skill, if by this Means ſhe is not able 
to ſecure her ſelf, in a good Meaſure, againſt 
the Inconveniences this ſcurvy Quality in a 
Husband might bring upon her, except he 
ſhould be ſuch an incurable Monſter, as I hope 
will never fall to your ſhare, 

The laſt Suppoſition I will make, is, That 
your Husband thould be weak, and incompe- 
tent to make uſe of the Privileges that belong 
to him, It will be yielded, that ſuch a one 
leaveth Room for a great many Objections. 
But God Almighty ſeldom ſendeth a Grzzvance 
without a Remedy,orat leaſt ſuch a Mitigation as 
takcth away a great part of the tk and 
the Smart of it, To make ſuch a Miefortuns 
leſs heavy, you are firſt to bring to your Ob- 
ſervation, That a Wife very often maketh a bet- 
ter Figure, for her H1sband's making no great 
one: And there ſeemeth to be little Reaſon, 


why the fame Lady that chuſeth a Mait- 
2 ing- 
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timg-Woman with worſe Looks, may not be 
content with a Fufband with leſs Mit; the 
Argument being equal from the Advantage o 
the Compariſon. If you will be more aſhamced 
in ſome Caſes, of ſich a Huſband, you wil 
be leſs afraid than you would perhaps be of a 
wiſe one. His Unſeaſonable Weakneſs may 
no doubt ſometimes grieve you, but chen ft 
againſt this, that it giveth you the Dominion, 
it you will make the right uſe of it. It is 
next to his being dead, in which Caſe the 
Wife hath Right to adminiſter; therefore be 
ſure, if you have ſuch an Idiot, that none, ei- 
cept your ſelf, may have the Benefit of the 
Forfeiture ; Such a Fool is a dangerous Beaſt 
if others have the keeping of him; and you 
muſt be very undexterous, if when your Hſ- 
band ſhall reſolve to be an Aſs, you do not 
take Care he may be your Aſs. But you 
muſt go skilfully about it; and above al 
Things, take heed of diſtinguiſhing in Pub- 
lick, what Kind of Huſband he is; Your in- 
ward Thoughts muſt not hinder the outwarl 
Payment of the Conſideration that is due to 
him: Your ſighting him in Company, be ſides 
that it would, to a diſcerning By-ſtander, 


give too great Encouragement for the making} 


nearer Applications to you, is in it ſelf ſuch 
an undecent Way of aſſuming, that it may 
piovoke the tame Creature to break looſe, 
and to ſhew his Dominion for his Credit, 
which he was content to forget for his Faſe, 
In ſhort, the ſureſt and the moſt approved 
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Method will be, to do like a wiſe Mrnifter to 
an eaſy Prince; firſt give him the Orders you 
afterwards receive from him. | 

With all this, that which you are to pray 
for, is a Wiſe Huſband, one that by knowing 
how to be a Maſter, for that very Reaſon will 
not let you feel the Weight of it; one whoſe 
Authority is ſo ſoften d by his Kindneſs, that gi- 
veth you Eaſe without abridging your Liberty; 
one that will return ſo much Llenderneſs for 
your Juſt Eſteem of him, that you will never 
want Power, though you will ſeldom care to 
uſe it. Such a H band is as much above all 
the other Kinds of them, as a rational Sub- 


jection to a Prince, great in himſelf, is to be 


preferr'd before the Diſquiet and Uneaſineſs ofi 
Unlimited Liberty. = 
Before I leave this Head, 1 muſt add a little: 
concerning your Behaviour to your Huſband's 
Friends, which- requireth the moſt refined. 
Part of your Underſtanding to acquit your: 
ſelf well of it. You are to ſtudy how to live 
with them with more Care than you are to- 
app'y to any other Part of your Life; eſpecial- 
ly at firſt, that you may not ſtumble ar the 
firſt ſetting out. The Family into which you 


are grafted. will generally be apt to expect, 


that like a Stranger in a Foreign Country, yom 
ould conform to their Methods, and not 
bring in? a new Model by your own Authority.. 
The Friends in ſuch a Cafe are tempted to rife 
up in Arms as againſt an unlawful Invaſion; 
ſo that you are with the utmoſt Caution to a- 
TT B 3 - "BOT 
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void tlie leaſt Appearances of any Thing of 
this Kind. And that you may with leſs Difti- 
culty afterwards give your Directions, be ſure 
at firſt to receive them from your Huſband' 
Friends, Gain them to you by early applying 
to them, and they will be ſo ſatisfied, that as 
nothing is more thankful than Pride wl:en 
it is complied with, they will ſtrive which 
of them ſhall moſt recommend you; and 
when they have helped you to take Root in 
your H-ſband's good Opinion, you will have 
leſs Dependance upon theirs, though you muſt 
not neglect any reaſonable Means of preſer- 
ving it. You are to conſider, that a Man go- 
vern'd by his Friends, is very eaſily inflamed 
by them ; and that one who is not ſo, will yet 
for his own Sake expect to have them conſi- 
der d. It is eaſily improved to a Point of 
Honour in a Huſband, not to have his Relati- 
aus neglected; and nothing is more dangerous, 
than to rai'e an Objection, which is grounded 
upon Nide: It is the moſt ſtubborn and laſt 
ing Paſſ'on we are ſubje& to, and where it is 
the firſt Cauſe of the War, it is very hard to 
make a ſecure Peace, Your Caution in this is 
of the laſt Importance to you. 

And that you may the better ſucceed in it, 
carry a ſtrict Eye upon the tinence of 
your Servants; take heed that their I 
Bumoter may not engage you to take Excepti- 
ons, or their too much aſſuming in ſmall Mat- 
ters, Taiſe ' Conſequences which may bring 
you under great Diſadvantage. MARIE 
100 t 
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that in the Caſe of a Rayal Bride, thoſe, about 
her are generally ſo far ſuſpected to bring in a 
Foreign Intereſt, that in moſt Countries they 
are inſenſibly reduced to a very r 
and thoſe of ſo low a Figure, that it does not 
admit the being Jealous of them. In little 
and in the Proportion this may be the Ca'e of 
every New-wmarried Woman, and therefore it 
may be more adviſeable for you, to gain the 
Servants you find in a Family, than to tie 
your ſelf too faſt to thoſe you carry into it. 

You are not to overlook theſe ſmall Refle ꝗi- 
ens, becauſe they may appear low and inconſi- 
derable; for it may be faid, that as the greateſt 
Streams are made up of the ſmall Drops at 
the Head of the Springs from whence they are 
derived, fo the greater Circumftances of yout 
Life will be in ſome Degree directed by theſe 
ſeeming Triſtet, which having the Advantage 
of being the firſt Acts of it, have a greater 
Effect than ſingly in their own Nature"thzy 
could pretend to. - 2s vivdly * 

I will conclude this Article with my Navi, 
That you would as much as Natpre M give 

ou leave, endeavour to, forget the great V- 
pr Fe you have found at Home., After ſuch 
2 gentle Diſei pline as ou have been undex, 
every Thing you diſlike will ſeem the harthec 
to you. The Tenderneſs we have had for you, 
My rs is of another Nature, peculiar to 
kind Parents; and differing from that which 
vou vill meet with firſt in any Family into 
e and yet they 

4 * 
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may be very kind too, and afford no juſtifiable 
Reaſon to you to complain. Vou muſt not be 
frighted with the firſt Appearances of a differ- 
ing Scene; for when you are uſed to it, you 
may like the Houſe you go to, better than that 
you left; and your Huſband's Kindneſs will 
have ſo much Advantage of ours, that we fhall 
yield up all Competition, and as well as we 
love you, be very well contented to ſurrender 
to ſuch a Rival. Fl 11 
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* OU muſt lay before you, my Dear, that 


there are Degrees of Care to recommend 
your lf to the World in the ſeveral Parts of 
your Fife. In many things, though the doing 
them well may raiſe your Credit and Eftern, 
yet the Omiffon of them would draw no im- 
mediate Reproach upon you: In others, where 
your Duty is more particularly applied, the 
Neglect of them is amongſt thoſe Faults which 
are not forgiven, and will bring you under a 
Cenſure, which will be much'a heavier thing 


than the Trouble you would avoid. Of this 


Kind is the Government of your Aue, Fami- 
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% and Children; which ſince it is the Province 
allotted to your Sex, and that the diſcharging 
it well, will for that Reaſon be expected from 
you, if you either deſert- it out of Lazinſi, 
or manage it ill for want of Skill; inſtead of a 
Help you will be an ucumbrance to- the: Family - 
where you are place. 1 1504 

I muſt tell you, that na Reſpect is laſting, 
but that which is produced by our being in 
fome degree uſeful to thoſe that pay ir. Where 
that faileth, the Homage and the Reverence 
go along with it, and fly to others, where ſome- 
thing may be expected in Exchange for them. 
And upon this Principle, the Reſpetts even of 
the Children and the Servants will not ſtay 
with one that doth not think them worth their 
Care; and the old Howſe-k-eper ſhall make a 
better Figure in the Family, than the Lady 
with all her fine Cloaths, if the wilfully relin- 
quiſhes her Title to the Gonermnent. There- 
fore take heed of carrying your good Breeding 


| to ſuch a height, as to be good for nothing, 


and to-. be proud of it. Some think it hatch 2 
great Air, to be above tronbling their Thoughts 
with ſuch' ordinary Things, as their Houſe and 
Family; others dare not admit Cares, for fear 
they ſhould haſten Wrinkles: Miſtaken Pride 
maketh ſome think they muſt keep themſelves 
up, and deſcend not to theſe Duties, which do 


not ſeem enough refined for great Ladies to be 


employ d in; forgetting all this while, that it 
is more than the greateſt Princss can do, at 
once to preſerve Refpect, and to neglect their 
B 5 Buſineſs. 


” 
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Buſineſs. No Age ever ereftel Altars to info. 
nificant Gods; they had all ſome Quality ap- 
plied to them, to draw Worſhip from Mankind. 


This maketh it the more unreaſonable for a 


Lady to expect to be confider'd, and at the 
fame time reſolve nat to deſerve it. Gout 
Looks alone will not do; they are not fuch a 
laſting Tenure, as to be relied upon; ard if 
they ſhould ſtay longer than they uſually do, it 
will by no means be ſafe to depend upon 
them: For when Time hath abated the Vio- 
tence of the firſt liking, and that the Nap is 2 
little worn off, though ſtill a good Degree of 


Kindneſs may remain, Men recover their Sight, i 


which before might be dazzled, and allow 
themſelves to object as well as to admire. 

In fuch a Cafe, when a Huſband ſeeth an 
empty airy Thing ſail up and down the Houſe to 
no kind of purpofe, and look as if ſhe came 


thither only to make a Viſit : When he findeth | 
that after her Emptmeſs hath been extreme 


buſy about ſome very ſenſleſs thing, ſhe eats 
her Breakfaſt an Hour before Dinner, to be at 


greater Liberty to afflict the Company with her 


Diſcourſe ; then calleth for her Coach, that ſhe 
may trouble her Acquaintance, who are alrea- 
dy cloyd with her: And having ſome proper 
Piategues teady to diſplay her Fookiſh Eloquente 
at the Top of the Stairs, ſhe ſetterh out like a 
Ship out of the Harbour, laden with Trifles, 
and cometh tack with them. At her Return, 


me repeateth to her faithful Waiting-Woman, 


the Triumphs of that Day's I»rpertinence ; then 
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ump d up in Flattery and dean Linen, goeth 
to Bed ſo ſatisſied, that it throweth her into 


pleaſant Dreams of her own Felicity. Such A 


one is ſeldom ſerious, but with her Taylor; 
her Childermand Family may now and then 
have 2 random Thought, but ſhe never taketh 
aim but at ſomething very impertinent. Lan 
hen à Huſband, whoſe Province is without 
Doors, and to hem che Oeconomy of tha 
Houfe would be in ſome degree indecent, find - 
eth no Order nor Quiet in his Fannly, meet» 
eth with Complaints of all Kinds ſpringing 
from this Root; the Miſtaken Lady, ywho 


| thinketh to make ayondsfor all this, by having 


2 well-choſen Potticaat, will at laſt be gone 
vinced of her Error, and with Grief be forced 
to undergo the Penalties that belong to thoſe 
who are wilfully 1nfignificant. W this 
ſcurvy Hour cometh upon her, ſhe fix grow- | 
eth angry; then when the Time of it is paſt, 
would perhaps grow wiſer, not remembring 

that we can no more have Miſdam than Grace, 
whenever we think fit to call for it. There 

are Times and Periods fix d for, both; and 
when they are too long neglected, the Punith- 

ment is, that they are Irrecaverable, and no- 
thing remaineth but an uſeleſs Grief for the 

Folly of having thrown them out of our Po- 
er. You are to think what a mean Figure a 
Woman maketh,' when ſhe is ſo degraded. by 
her own Fault ; whereas there is nothing in 
thoſe Duties which, are expected from you, 
that can be a leſſening to you, except your 1. 
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of Condit makes it ſo. You” may love your 
Children, without living in the Nurſery; and 


you may have a competent and diſcreet Care of 
them, without letting it break out upon the 


Company, 6r'expoſing your ſelf by turning 
your Diſcourſe that A which is 2 kind d 
Laying Children to the Pariſh; and it can 
hardly be done any where, that thoſe who bear 
it, will be fo forgiving, as not to think they 
areioverch with them. A Woman's Ten- 
derneſs to her Children, is one of the leaſt de- 
veitful Evidences of her Virtue ; but yet the 
Way of expreſſing it, muft be ſubjeQ to the 
Rules of good Breeding: And though a Mo- 
mam of Quality ought not to be leſs kind to 
them, than Mothers of the Meaneft Rank are 
to theirs, yet ſhe may diſtinguiſh her ſelf in 
the Manner, and avoid the coarfe Methods, 
which in Women of a lower Size might be 
More © excufable. ' You muſt begin early to 
make them love you, that they may obey you. 
This Mixture is no where more neceffary than 
in Children. And I muſt tell you, that you 
are net to expect Returns of Kindneſs from 
yours, if ever you have any, without Grains 
of Allowance; and yet it is net fo much a 
D#f#8 in their good Nature, 'as a Shortneſs of 
Thought in them. Their firſt Inſufficcenty ma- 
keth them lean ſo entirely upon their Parents 
for what is neccfary, that the Habir of it ma- 
keth them continue the fame Bæpect ation: for 


hat is unreaſonable; and as often as they are 
Antech ſo often they think they are __ 
4 i 
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And whilft their Deſires are ſtrong, and their 
—— yet in the Cradle, their Auger looketh 
no farther: than the Thing the long for, and 
cannot have; and to be diſpleaſed for their 
mn Good, is a Maxim they are very flow to 
underſtand: So that you may conclude; the firſt 
Thoughts of your Chiidren will have no ſmall 
Mirture ef Mutiny; which being ſo natural, 
you muſt not be angry, * you would in- 
creaſe it. Vou muſt deny thEm as feldom ag 
you can, and when there is no avoiding it, you 
muſt do it gently; you muſt flatter away their 
il[k Humour, and take the next Opportunity of 
pleaſing them in ſome other thing, before they 
either ask or look for it: This will ſtrengthen 
your Authority, by making it ſoft to them; 
and confirm their Obedience, by making it 
2 Intereſt. 2 * to 29 as + ic 

uard upon your felf amongſt your C | 
25 d wes amongſt your Enemies. "They 
are apt to make 22 Inferences, to take En- 
courageinent from half Words, and miſappl. 
what yoo may fay or do, ſo as either to leſſe 
their Duty, or to extend their Liberty farther 
than is convenient. Let them be more in awe 
of your Kmmdneſs, than of your Power. And 
above all, take heed of ſupporting a Famnrite 
Child in its Impertinence, which will give 
Right to the reſt of claiming the fame Privi- 
lege. If you have a divided Number; leave 
the Boys to the Father's more peculiar Care, 
mat you may with greater juſtice pretend to a 
more immediate Juriſdi gion over thoſe of your 

| OWNR 


turns ſeaſonably applied; but your udulgency 
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own Ser. You are to live fo with them, that 
they may never chuſe to avoid yon, except 
when they have offended ; and then let them 
tremble, that they may diſtinguiſn: But their 
Penance muſt not continue. long, ax to grow 
too ſowre' upon their Stomabhey that it may 
not harden inſtend of corredting them: The 
kind and ſevere Part muſt have their ſeven 


mme 


is to have the broader Mixture, that Love a- 
ther than Fear, may be the Root of their 
Obedienos. in un not: 6 EIS ob Jt 

: Your Servants are, in the next place, to be I you 
conſidered; And you muſt rem not to Noi 
fall into the Miſtake of thinking, that becauſe WW conc 


they receive . are ſo, much inferiar WM may 


to you, therefore they are below your Care to MW knc 
know how to manage them. It would be 2 ft t 
good Reaſon for a Mafſter-IVarknan to deſpiſe WW the 


the Wheels of his Engines, becaule they are Thi 


made of Wood. Theſe are the Wheels of your not 
Farmly ; and let your Directiens be never ſo cho 

Itleſs, yet if theſe Engines Rop or move OW 5, 
wrong, the whole Order of your FÞyſe is either of 
at a Rand, or diſcompoſed,- Beſides, the In- cor 
equality which is between yoy, muſt not make iſ ene 
you forget that Nature maketh no ſych'Diſtin- IU to 
Sion, but that Serpants may he looked upon pu 


as humble Friends, and that Naturns of Mind. yo 


22. and gvod Uſage are as much due to ſuch of na 
ne 9 as their Service is due to 

zes when we require it. A. foaliſh Haug btineſt be 
in the Style of /peaking, or in the manner of K 


or 
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Is that WW commanding them, is in its (elf very undecent; 
except beſides that it begetteth an Averſion in them, 
t them of which the leaſt ill Effect to be expected, is, 
t their I that they will be hw and careleſs in all that is 
0 gron if enjoined them: And you will find it true by 
t may your Experience, that you will be ſo much the 
: The more obeyed, as you are. leſs itmperious. - Be 
vel I not tao haſty in giving your Orders, nor too 
ence angry when they are not altogether obſerved ; 
A» 2 are you to be loud, and too much 
| their diſturbed: An Evenneſs in diſtinguiſhing when 
5 Thi they do well or ili is that which will make 
, to be ¶ your Fami) move by a Rule, and without 
not to Noiſe, and will the better ſet out your Skill in 
ecauſe W condudting it with Eaſe and Silence, that it 
Vario may be fre a well diſciplin d Army, which 
are to knoweth how to anticipate the Orders that are 
be ꝝ¶ fit to be given them. You are never to negle& 
deſpiſe the Duty of the preſent Hour to do another 
ey are Thing, w_ tho' it may be better in it ſelf; is 
F your not to be ably preferred. Allet well- 
ver {0 = choſen Hours for the Inſpection of your Fusni- 
move , which may be ſo diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
either WW of your Time, that the neceſſary Cares may 
ic In- come in their proper place, without any Influ- 
make ence upon your good Humour, or Interruption 
aſtin- to other things. By theſe Methods you will 
upon | put your ſelf in Poſſeſſion of being valued by 
Kind pour Servants, and then their Obedience will 
ch of natural follow. 42:31 
luc to I muſt not forget one of the greateſt Articles 
teneft 6 belonging to 2 Family, which is the Ex Pence. 
er of I mutt not be ſuch, as by failing either . the 
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Time or Meaſure of it, may rather dran 
Cenſure than gain Applauſe, If it was wel 
examined, there is more Money given to be 
laughed at, than for any one thing in the 
World; though the Purchafers do not think fo, 
A well ſtated Rule is like the Line, when that 
is once paſs d, we are under another Pole; ſo 
the firſt ftrayimg from a Rule, is a Step towards 
making that which was before a Virtua, to 
change its Nature, and to grow either . into a 
Vice, or at leaſt an Impertinence. The Art of 
laying out Money wiſely, is not attained to 
without a great deal of Thought; and it is 
yet more difficult in the Cafe of a Wife, who 
is accountable to her Huſband for her Miſtakes 
in it. It is not only his Money, his Credit too 
is at Stake, if what lieth under the Wife's 
Care is managed, either with undecent Thrift, 
or too looſe Profuſion. You are therefore to 
keep the Mean between theſe two Extremes; 
and it being hardly poſſible to hold the Balance 
exactly even, let it rather incline towards the 
Liberal Side, as more ſuitable to your Qualit), 
and leſs ſubje& to Reproach. Of the two, a 
little Money miſ- ſpent is ſooner recovered, than 
the Credit which is loſt by having it unhand- 
ſomely ſaved; and a wife Huſband will leſs 
forgive a ſhameful Piece of Parſimony, than a 
little Eætrauagance; if it be not too often re- 
peated. His Mind in this muſt be your chief 
Direction; and his Temper, when once known, 
will in great meaſure juſtify your Part in tht 


Management, if he is pleaſed with it. 
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—_ In your Chat hs avoid too much Gaudy; do 
to de Not value your ſelf upon an Embroidered Gown 
in tie nd remember that a reaſonable Word, or an 
ink ſo. bhgmg Look, will gain you more Reſpect than 


ll your fone Trappings, This is not ſaid to 
eſtrain you from a decent Compliance with the 
'orld, provided you take the wiſer, and not 
he fooliſher Part of your Sex for your Pattern. 
dome Diſtinctions are to be allowed, whilſt 
bey are well ſuited to your Quality and For- 
une; and in the Diſtribution of the Expence, 


Fur fremeth to me that a full Attendance, and 
who ell choſen Ornaments for your Houſe , will 
Rakes Nnake you a better Figure, than too nuch ghit- 
7:4 too g in what you wear, which may with 
Wifrs ore Eaſe be imitated by thoſe that are below- 
Drift, Peu. Vet this muſt. not tempt you to ſtarve 
ore to every thing, but your own Apartment; or in 


order to more Abundance there, give juſt Cauſe 
0 the leaſt Servant you have, to complain of 
the Want of what is neceſſary. Above all, 
fix it in your Thoughts, as an unchangeable- 


ally Maxim, That nothing is truly fine but what is 
than ; and that juſt ſo much as is proper for your 
ae, reumſtances of their ſeveral Kinds, is much 


iner- than all you can add to it. When you 


wy once break through theſe Bounds, you launch 
en re. Into à wide Sea of Extravagance. Every 
chief hing will become neceſſary, becauſe you have 
rn . mind to it; and you have a mind to it, not 
1 the becauſe at is fit for you, but becauſe ' ſomebody 


Ie hath it. This Lady's Logick ſetteth Rea- 
In en upon its Head, by carrying the Rive from 
TH Things 


— 
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Things to Perſons, and appealing from what 
is right to every Fool that is in the wrong, 
The Word neceſſary is miſerably applied; it 
diſordereth Families, and overturneth Govern- 
ments by being ſo abuſed. Remember, that 
Children and Fogls want every thing, becauſe 
they want Wit to diſtinguiſh ; and therefore 
there is no ſtronger Evidence of a Crazy Un- 
derſtanding, than the making too large a Ci. 
talogue of Things neceſſary, when in truth 


there are ſo very few Things that have a right to In 
be placed in it. Try every thing firſt in your give 
Judęment, before you allow it 2 place in you Wife 
Defere ; elſe your Huſband may think at as ne- ¶ Libet 
ceſſary for him to deny, as it is for you to have i (othe 
whatever is unreaſonable; and if you ſhall too Hub 
often give him that Advantage, the Habit of nero 
refuſing may perhaps reach to Things that ar ¶ no n 
not 'unfit for you. | Da erect {09-7 Incon 


There are unthinking Ladies, who do not reſtra 
enough conſider how little their own Figure A P- 
1 with the ene Things they are ſo proud IM there 
of. Others, when they have them, will hard: will 
ly allow them to be wiftble ; they cannot be them 
ſeen without Light, and that is many times ſo peta 
ſawey and ſo prying, that, like a too forward wher 
Gallant, it is to be forbid the Chamber. Some, ſh whic 
when you are uſhered into their Dark Nuallt, ¶ Conc 
it is with ſuch Solemnity, that a Man would ties, 
ſwear there was ſomething in it, till the Us- If us. 
feilful Lady breaketh ſilence, and beginneth 1 I 
Chat, which diſcovereth it is a Puppet-play of E 
with magnificent Scenes. Many . fetter 
a”? | Tate 5 
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[rather as they are hard to be gotten, chan that 


they are worth getting: This looketh as if they 
had an Intereſt to purſue that Maxim, becauſe 
a great. Part of their own Value dependeth up- 

on it. Truth, in theſe Caſes, would be often 
unnannerly, and might derogate from the 
Prerogativ2 great Ladies would aſſume to them- 
ſelves, of being diſtin&t Creatures from thoſe 

of their Sex which are inferior, and of leſs 
difficult Acceſs, | : 

In other Things too, your Condition muſt 

give the Rule to you, and therefore it is not a 

Wife's Part to aim at more than a bounded 

the farther Extent of that Qualit) 
(otherwiſe to be commended) belongeth to the 
Huſband, who hath better Means for it. Ge. 
merofity wrong placed, becometh a Vice, It is 
no more a Virtue, when it groweth into an 
Iconventence : Virtues muſt be enlarged or 
reſtrained, ac-otding to differing Circumſtances, 
A Princely Mind will undo a private Famih; 
therefore things muſt be ſuited, or elſe they 
will not deſerve to be commended, let them in 

themſelves be never ſo valuable: And the Ex- 
pectations of the World are beſt anſwered, 
when we acquit our ſelves in that manner 
which ſeemeth to be preſcribed to our ſeveral 
Conditions, without uſurping upon thoſe Du- 
ties, which do not ſo particularly belong to 


Us. ; 
I will cloſe the Confideration of this Article 
of Expence, with this ſhort Word : Do not- 
fetter your ſelf with ſuch a Reſtraint in it, as 
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may make you Remarkable; but remember 
that Firtue is the greateſt Ornament, and 


good Senſe the beſt Equipage. 


Sens 
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T! is time now to lead yon out of your Houſe 
into the World. A dangerous Step; where 


Four Virtue alone will not ſecure you, except 


it is attended with a great deal of Prudence, 


You muſt have both for your Guard, and not 


ſtir without them. The Enemy is abroad, and 
you are ſure to be taken, if you are found 
ſtraggling. Your Behaviour is therefore to 
incline ſtrongly towards the reſerv2d Part: 
Your Character is to be immoveably fixed upon 
that Bottom, not excluding a Mixture of 
greater Freedom, as far as it may be innocent 
and well-timed. The Extravagancies of the 
Age have made Caution more neceſſary ; and 
by the ſame Reaſon that the too great Licenſe 


of ill Men hath by Conſequence, in many 


things, reſtrained the lawful Liberty of thoſe 
who did not abuſe it, the unjuſtifiable Free- 
doms of ſome. of your Sex have involved the 
reſt in the Penalty of being reduced, And 

x | though 
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though this cannot ſo alter the Nature of 
i hings. as te make that Criminal, which in 
ts ſelf is ndiffereni; yet if it maketh it dan- 
gerous, that alone is ſufficient-to juſtify the Re- 
ſtraint. A cloſe Behaviour is the fitteſt to re- 
ceive Virtue for its conſtant Gueſt, becauſe 
there, and there only, it can be ſecure. Pro- 

Reſerves are the Qutworks, and muſt never 
be deſerted by thoſe who intend to keep the 
Place; they keep off the Poſſibilities not only 
of being taken but of being attempted ; and 
if a Woman ſeeth Danger, though at never ſo 
remote a Diſtance, ſhe is for that time to ſhor- 


| ten her Line of Liberty, She who will allow 


her ſelf to go to the mut1moft Extent of every 
Thing that is Lawfe/, is ſo very near going far- 
ther, that thoſe who lie at watch will begin to 
count upon her, 

Mankind, from the double Temptation of 
Vanity and Deſire, is apt to turn every thing 
a Woman doth to the hopeful Side ; and there 
are few who dare make an impudent Applica- 


tion, till they diſcern ſomething which they 


are willing to take for an Encouragement. It 
is ſafer therefore to prevent ſuch Forwardn?ſs, 
than to go about to cure it, It gathereth 
strength by the firſt Allowances, and claimeth 


a Right from having been at any time ſuffered 


with Impunity. Therefore nothing is with 
more care to be avoided, than ſuch a kind of 


Civilitʒj as may be miſtaken for Imitation ; 


and it will not be enough for you to keep your 


ſelf fiee from any criminal Engagements; for 


— — LEEDS Amen, 
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if you do that which either raiſes Hopes ot 
createth Diſcourſe, there is a Spot thrown up. 
on your good Name, and thoſe kinds of Stain 
are the harder to be taken out, being dropped 
upon you by the Man's Vanity, as well as by 
the Woman's Malice. 
\ Moſt Men are in one ſenſe Platonick Lovers, 
though they are not willing to own that Ch. 
racter. They are fo far Philoſophers, as to al. 


— . 


low that the greateſt part of Pleaſure beth n 


the Mind ; and in purſuance of that Maxim, 
there are few who do not place the Felicity 
more in the Opinion ef the World, of ther 
being proſperous Lovers, than in the Bleſſing 
it ſelf, how much ſoever they appear to value 
it. This being ſo, you muſt be very cautious 
not to gratify theſe Cameleons at the price of 
bringing a C/oud upon your Reputation, which 
may be deeply wounded, tho' your Conſcienc: 
is unconcerned. 


Your own Sex too will not fail to help the 


leaſt Appearance that giveth a Handle to be ill- 
turned. The beſt of them will not be dif- 
pleaſed to improve their own Value, by laying 
others under a Diſadvantage, when there is a 
fair Occaſion given for it, It diſtinguiſheth 
them ſtill the more their own Credit is more 
exalted, and, like a Picture ſet off with Shades, 
ſhineth more when a Lady, either leſs Inno- 
cent, or leſs Diſcreet is ſet near, to make them 
appear ſo much the brighter. If theſe lend 
their Breath to blaſt ſuch as are ſo unwary as to 
give them this Advantage, you may be ſure 
+ there 
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here will be a ſtranger Gale from thoſe, who, 


” 


irtuous Woman. 
k ſeemeth to them, that their Load of Infa- 


endes Malics or Emulation, have an Intereft 
too, to ſtrike hard upon a Vi 


by May is leſſened, by throwing part of it upon 


others: So that they will not only improve 
when it lieth in their way, but take pains to 
ind out the leaſt Miſtake an Innocent Woman 
mitteth of the Injury ſhe 
doth in leading a Life which is a Reproach to 
mem. With theſe you muſt be extreme wary, 
ind neither provoke them to be angry, nor in- 
vite them to be timate. 

To the Men you are to have a Behamour. 
which may ſecure you, without offending them. 
No ill-bred affected Shyneſs, nor a Roughneſs, 
unſuitable to your $S2x, and unneceſſary to your 
Pirtue.; but a way of Living that may prevent 
all coarſe Railleries or unmannerly Freedoms ; 
Looks that forbid without Rudeneſs, and ob- 


lige without Invitation, or leaving room for 


the ſawcy Inferences Men's Vanity ſuggeſteth 
to them upon the leaſt Encouragements, This 
is ſo very nice, that it muſt engage you to have 
a perpetual Watch upon your Eyes, and to re- 
member, that one careleſs (3/ance giveth more 
advantage than a hundred Words , not enough 
conſidered ; the Language of the Eyes being 
very much the moſt ſignificant, and the moſt 

obſerved. | 
Your Cwvility, which is always to be pre- 
ſerved, muſt not be carricd to a Compliance, 
which may betray you into n 1 
akes. 
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Makes, This French ambiguous word Comp; 
ſance hath led your Sex into more Blame, tha 
all other things put together. It carried then 
by Degrees into a certain Thing called a gon 
kind of Woman, an eaſy Idle Creature, thi 
doth neither Good nor II but by chance; hat 
no Chotce, but leaveth that, to the Compan 
ſhe keepeth. Time, which by degrees addet 
to the Signification of Words, hath made her 
according to the Modern Style, little berter th: 
one who thinketh it a Rudeneſs to deny when 
civilly required, either her Service in Perf 
or her friendly Afſifance, to thoſe who woull 
have a Meeting, or want a Confident, She is 
2 certain Thing always at Hand, an eaſy 
nion, who hath ever great Compaſſion fo 
diſtreſſed Lovers: She cenſureth nothing but 
Rigor, and is never without a Plaiſter for : 
wounded Reputation, in which chiefly liethi 
her Skill in Chirurgery ; She ſeldom hath the 
Propriety of any particular Gallant, but liveth 
upon Brokage, and waiteth for the Scraps her 
Friends are content to leave ger. 
There is another Character not quite ſo Cri- 
minat, yet not leſs Ridiculous ; which is that Tha - 
of a good humour'd Woman, one who thinketh f - 
ſhe muſt always be in a Laugh, or a broad, 
Smile, becauſe Good-humour is an obliging that t 
Quality; thinketh it leſs ill Manners to talk In! 0 
Impertinently, than to be ſilent in Comoany. 
When ſuch a prating Engine rideth A“ rah and n 
and carrieth the Lanthorn in a Cirel of Fools, which 


a chearful Coxcomb coming in for a oY 
the 
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tha than ſuch a Concert of ſenſeleſs Merriment. 
7 es If the is applauded in it, ſhe is ſo 8 


a goal that; like a Ballad-Singer, who if commended, 


e, tha 


e; hat! 
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o Cin unnatural Sound, and looketh ſo much like 
is tha mother Sex, that few . eee 
inketh That boiſterous kind of Julli 
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wiſe from doing it too e and going 


Virtus. Beſides, it is a courſe kind of Quality, 
that throweth a Woman into a lower Form 

an] degraderh her from the Rank of thoſe 
who are more refined. Some Ladies ſpeakVoud 
and make a Nojſe to be the more minded, 
which looketh' as if 2 beat their Dru 2 


— . —— ̃ ˙ ˙·— — — 
* 
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Polunteerr; and if by Misfortune none come 
in to them, they may, not without: Reaſon, be 
a good deal out of Countenane. 
Ihere is one thing yet more to be avoided, 
which is the Example of thoſe who intend 
nothing farther than the Vanity of Congueſt 
and tlink themſelves ſecure of not having 
their Honour tainted by it. Some are apt to 
believe their Virtus is too obſcure, and not 
enough known, except it is expoſed to a broad. 
er Light, and ſer out to its beſt Advantage, 
by ſome publick Trials. Theſe are dangerous 
Experiments, and generally fail, being built 
upon ſo weak a Foundation, as that of a too 


great 9 ein our ſelves, It is as ſafe to 
play with Fre, as to dally with Gallanty, 

ove is à Paſſion that hath Friends in the Ga. 
riſon, and for that Reaſon muſt by a Woman 


de kept at ſuch a Diſtance, that ſhe may not 


be within the Danger of doing the moſt uſwl 
Thing in the World, which is confpiring 
againſt her Self : el'e the humble Gallant, who 
is only admitted as a Trophy, very often be- 
cometh the Conqueror; he putteth on the 
Style of Victory, and from an Almirer grow- 
eth into a Maſter, for ſo he may be called from 
the Moment he is in Poſſeſſion. The firſt Re- 
ſolutions of ſtopping at good Opinion and E- 
ſteem, grow weaker by rees againſt the 
Charms of GA or Paine applied. A La- 
dy is apt to think a Man ſpeaketh ſo much Rea- 
fon whilſt he is Commending her, that ſhe hath 
much ado'to believe him in the wrong, when 
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he is making Love to her; And when beſides 
the natural Inducements your Sex hath to be 
merciful, ſhe is bribed by well choſen Hattery, 
the poor Creature is in Danger of being caught 
like a Bird liſtening to the Whiſtle of one that 
hath a Snare for it, Conqueſt is ſo tempting a 
Thing, that it often maketh Women miſtake 
Men's Subrmfſions ; which with all their fair 
Appearance, have generally leſs Refpe&? than 
Art in them. You are to remember, that 
Men who ſay extreme fine Things, many times 
ſay them moſt for their own Sakes ; and that 
the vain Gallant is often as well pleaſed with 
his own Compliments, as he could be with the 
kindeſt Anſwer. Where there is not that 

ſuſpect there is Deſign. 
And as ftrong Perfumes are ſeldom uſed bot 
where they are neceſſary to ſmother an unwel - 
come Scent; ſo exceſſive good Words leave room 
to believe they are ſtrewed to cover ſomething, 
which is to gain Admittance under a Diſguiſe. 


vou muſt therefore be upon your Guard, and 


conſider, that of the Two, Reſpect᷑ is more dan- 
gerous than Anger, It puts even the beſt Un- 
derſtandings out of their Place for the Time, 
till their ſecond Thoughts reſtore them; it 
ſtealeth upon us inſenſibly, throweth down our 
Defences, and maketh it too late to reſiſt, af- 


ter we have given it that Advantage, Where- 


xs Tailing goeth away in Sound; it hath fo 
much Noiſe in it, that by giving Warning it 
beſpeaketh Caution. Reſpect is a flow and a 


ſur 


e Poiſon, and like P. iſen ſwelleth us within 


C2 
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our ſelves : Where. it prevaileth too much, it 


once ſeized the Underſtanding, becometh mr. 


to treat it like a ſly Enemy, and to be perye- 


make ſome Alteration in you towards the Gra- 


. Grave Hobby-Herſe, a kind of a ſhe Numps, 
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groweth to be a kind of Apoplexy in the 
Mind, turneth it quite round, and after it hath 


tal to it. For theſe Reaſons , the ſafeſt way i 


tually upon the Watch againſt it. 
Iwill add one Advice to conclude this Head, 


which is, that you will let every ſeven Year 


ver Side, and not be like the Girls of Fifty, 
who reſolve to be always Toung , whatever 
Time with his Iron Teeth hath determined to 
the contrary. Unnatural Things carry a Defar- 


_ wnty in them never to be Diſpwſed; the Lil - 


lineſs of Touth in a riper Age, looketh like: | 
new Patch upon an old Gown ; fo that a gay 1 M. 
Matron, a chearful old Fool, may be reaſonab) 

put into the Liſt of the Tamer Kind of Mon-W Frien. 
ſters. There is a certain Creature calld: 


that pretendeth to be pulled to a Play, and 
muſt needs go to Bartholomew - Fair, to look af 
ter the young Folks, whom ſhe only ſeemeth hold i 
to make her Care; in Reality ſhe taketh then The v 
for her Excuſe, Such an old Butterfly is of ali which 
Creatures, the moſt ridiculous, and the ſooneltthe B 
found out. It is good to be early in your Cav-W Birds 
tion, to avoid any Thing that cometh within Enter 


Diſtance of ſuch deſpicable Patterns, anlWereat 
not like ſome Ladies who defer their Conver/l the x 


on, till they have been ſo long in Poſſeſſion of them 
being Jaughed at, that the World mY now = 
| | on wn 
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— low how to change their Style, even when 


h, it they are reclaimed from that which gave the 
1 the Wl firſt Occaſion for it. FFD 
hath The Advantages of being reſerved are too 
nor-. nany to be ſet down, I will only ſay, that it is 
vay v Wa Guard to a Good Woman, and a Diſcuiſe to 
Derpe-MW an 2/7 one. It is of ſo much uſe to both, that 


thoſe ought to uſe it as an Artifice, who refuſe 

> Gra- 

Fifty, 

Dill FRIENDSHIPS.. 

1 like: 4 

f Mon Friend/hrps. Perhaps the beſt are not without 
-all'd i their Ohjections; but however, be ſure that 
look a. The Leagues Offenſive and Defenſtve, ſeldom: - 
ecmeth hold in Buick and much leſs in Fiendſbips. 
ſoonelſi the Bag of Secrets untied , they fly about like 
zur Cav-W Birds let looſe from a Cage, and become the 
onnerſi the reſt of your Acquaintance, and throw - 
eſſion Ol them off from you. There is ſuch an Ct ; 


Head, ¶ to pra giſe it as a Virtue, 
Years | | | 

Ul 444665560 eee 
ined to | 

a gay F Maſt in a particular Manner recommend to 
ſonabl you a ſtrict Care in the Choice of your 
Numps yours may not ſtray from the Rules which the 
iy, and wiſer Part of the World hath ſet to them. 
th then The violent Intimacies, when once broken, of 
is of all which they ſcarce ever fail, make ſuch a Noiſe, 
1 within Entertainment of the Town. Beſides}, theſe 
15, and great Dearneſſes by degrees grow injurious to 
doth not C3 

know 
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Diſtinction when the Dear Friend cometh into 
the Room, that it is flinging Stones at the 
Company, who are not apt to forgive it. 
Do not lay out your Friendſtip too laviſhly 
at firſt, ſince it will, like other Things, be 6 
much the ſconet ſpent ; neither let it be of too 
fadden a Growth; for as the Plants which 
thoot up too faſt are not of that Continuance 
as thoſe which take more Time for it; ſo too 
{ſwift a Progreſs in pouring out your Kindneſs, 
is a certain Sign that by the Courſe of Nature 
it will not be long-lived. You will be reſpon- 
ſible to the World, if you pitch upon ſuch 
Friends as at the Time are under the Weight 
of any Criminal Objection. In that Caſe you 
will bring ydur ſelf under the Diſadvantages of 
their Character, and muſt bear your Part of it, 
Gufing implieth Approung; and if you fix 
upon a Lach for your Friexd, againſt'whom 
the World thall have given Judgment, 'tis not 
ſo well natur'd as to believe you are altogether 
averſe to her Way of Living, ſince it doth not 
diſcourage you from Admitting her into your 
nas, And Reſemblance of Inolinati- 
ons being thought none of the leaſt Induce- 
ments to Friendſhip, you will be look d upon at 
leaſt as a Well wiſher if not a Partner with 
her in her Faults, If you can forgive them in 
another, it may be preſum'd, you will not be 
leſs gentle to your ſelf; and therefore you muſt 
not take it ill, if you are reckoned a Croupiere, 
and condemned to pay an equal Share with ſuch 
a Friend of the Reputation ſhe bath loſt. Ss 
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lk it ha peueth that your Friend ſhould fall 
ho the ha if 8 after your, Kind: 
neſs was engaged to. her, you may be flow in 
your Belief in the Beginning of the Diſcove- 
ry; but as ſoon as you are convinced by a Ra- 
tional e you muſt, without breaking 
too 024 ea fair and a quick Retreat 
from 3 a Miſtaken Acquarntance : Elſe by 
moving too flowly from one that is ſa tainted, 
bees ay reach you ſo far as to give 
ou Part of the Scandal, though nat of the 
Guilt. This Matrer 1S 10 ache that as vou 
muſt not be too haſty to join in the Cenſure up- 
on your Friend when ſhe is accuſed, ſo 50 — 
not, on the other Side, to 1 Ka wit 


h Warmth ; for i 1 . e 


deſerye the Report of 
the Vexation that belo eth to maps e a 
you will draw an ill Appearance upon your 
ſelf, and it will be thought you pleaded for her 
not without ſome _ Conſideration of your ſelf. 
The Anger which muſt be put on to vindicate 
the Reputation of an infured Friend, may in- 
dine. the Company to ſuſped you wand nat 
be ſo 42 if there was not a Pollibi ty 
7 $04 Caſe, might, be 299. a Fa, 
you are not to carry your 
far, as abſolutely to loſe your Sight, where 
Friend is concerned. 


Becauſe Malice i 2185 
ick-ſighted, it doth not follow that Friend- 
ip muſt be blind: There is to be a Mean be- 

heſe two Extremes, elſe-your Exceſs of 

— We may — you into a very ridicu- 
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lons " gure, and by Degrees vou may be pre- 
ferr'd to ſuch Officẽꝝ às you will not be proud of 
Your 1gnorahte may deffen the Guilt, but wil 
im 1090 the Jeſt upon you — ſhall be kind- 
Iy ſollicitous to procure 4 Meetin „ and inno- 
ecntly contribute to the. N ven rould avoid: 
Whilſt the Contriviyg Lovers, when they arc 
alone, ſhall make e Bobject 6f their 1 
Nahe and perhaps C fich Reſpect t6 the Cod. | V 

eſs of Love be it ken) it 1s not the wort i N 
7 of their us _— 10 leaſt it is the 01 
moſt laſting, to 155 Wr Friend, un 
who was fo 1 5 oded. 5 fi 72 
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Mary bY e ee 
Houfes being in the Power” of oer 
Cafeleſs Neighbour; only ſo mucli bite, al ; 
that there will be 10 "Infuriance Here to Tant 
5 you amends, as there is in tlie Caſe of 12 

we. ** W 

— conclude this Para rigs h; Tf Formal ity ou 

is to be allowed in an nee it is to be 
pot On to reſiſt the Andale of ſuch forward lept 
Women as ſhall pleſs themſelves into your aud 
Friendſbip, where if admitted, Be” will el 3 
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ther be e or e n 
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] Will come next to the ebenen —ç— 5 
you are to manage your Cenſure in which ; 
doth Care. and Skill will be a ood deal re- 
quired... Io e 18 En «ply 22 155 but 
neceſſary:; and the E of it 18, That we 
cannot avoid giving . in our Minds, 
either to abſolve or to condemn, as the Caſe 
requireth, . The Difficulty is, to know; when 
and where it, is fit to proclam the Sentence. 
An Averſion to wliat is Criminal, a Contempt 
of what is ridiculous, are the inſeparable Com- 
panions of , Underſtanding, and Virtue; but 
the letting them go farther. than our own 
Thoughts, hath ſo much Danger in it, that 
though it is neither poſhble nor fit to Nane | 
them entirely, yet it is neceſſar y they : 
kept under very great Reftraints. An anli- 
mited Liberty of this Kind is little leſs than 
ſending an FÞrald, and: proclaiming War to 
the World ,. which is an angry Beaſt 3 
provoked. The Conteſt will be, uneq 
though you are never ſo much in the right ; 
and if you begin againſt ſuch; an Adverfary, it 
will tear you in Pieces, with this Juſtification, 
That 1 it is done in its own Defence. You muſt 
4 C5 9 * 
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Snow-balls againſt Bullets; and it is the Dil 
advantage of a Woman, that the Malice of 
the World will help the Brutality of thoſe who 
will throw a flovenly Untrutf upon her. You 
are for this Reaſon to ſuppreſs your Inipatienct 
for Fools; who beſides that they are too ſtron 
a Party to be unneceſſarily provoked, are of ki 
others, the moſt dangerous in this Caſe, A 
Blockh-ad in his Rage will return a dull Hf 
that will lie heavy, though there is not a Gra 
of Wit in it. Others will dv it with: more Art, 
and you muſt not think your ſelf ſecure , be. 
rauſe your Reputation” may perhaps be out of 
the Reach of Iwill; for if it findeth thut 
Part gnarded, it will ſeek one which is more 
expo ; 4. It flieth, like a corrupt Humour, in 
the Body, to the weakeſt Furt. If you have 
a tender Side, the World will be ſure to find 
it, and to put the worſt Colour upon all you fay 
or do; give an Aggravation to every Thu 
that may leſſen you, and a ſpiteful Turn to e- 
very Thing that might recommend you. Ar 
er layeth open thoſe Deftcts which Friendſhij 
would not ſee, and Civility might be willing to 
forget. Malice needeth no ſuch Invitation to 
encourage it, neither are atly Pains more ſuper- 
fluous than thoſe wwe take to be ill ſpoken of. If 
Ee, Which never dieth, and ſeldom ſleepetb, 
is content ſometimes to be in a Slumber, it is 
very unſkikful to make a noiſe to awake it. 


Be- 


pt in Beſides, your Wit will be miſapplied if it is 
wing wholly directed to diſcern the Faults of others, 
Dif | when it is ſo neceſſary to be often ſed to a 
ce of Wand prevent yeur own, The. ſending our 
ho Thoughts to much Abroad, hath the fang Ef- 
You ſect, as when a Fami never ſtayeth at Home; 
tien ¶ Neglect and Diſorder naturally followeth 5 48 
ſtrong I it muſt do within our ſelves, if we do not fre- 
of all N quently turn our Eyes inwards, to ſee what 18 
e. A Mami with us; Where it is a Sign we have an 
1 Jef unwelcome Prafpect, N 1 e do not care _ 
hok upon it, but rather ſeek gur Conſolations = 
e Art, I in che Faults of thoſe ve covetſe; with, tn, 
> , be. Avoid being the firſt in Gxing a hard Canſꝛre; 
out of et it be confirmed by the genrral N vid, betofs 
1 tha vou give into it: Neither are you then) to give 
| Sentence like a Magiſtrate, ex as if you had a 
ſpecial Authority to beſtow a good or d Name 
at, your Diſcretion. Do not dwell, too long 
upon A weak Hide z touch and ggaway; take | 
Pleaſure to ſtay longer where you. dan commend, . 
like Bees that fix only upon thoſe Herbs out of 
which they may extract the Juice of which 
their Hont y is compoſtd. A Virtus ſtuck with 
Brifiles is too rough for this Age; it muſt be 
adorned with ſome Flowers, or elſe it will be 


unwillingly engertained ; ſo t hexe it 
may be by ou do it ike Lab, ently; 
and aſſure yout elf, N care to do 
it, you will wound others more, and hurt your 


ſelf leſs, by ſoft Strokes, than by being hatth ar 


violent. | 


5. 4 » 
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The — of Wit is to make your pool 
Nature ſubdue your Cenſure, to be quick; in 
pat Faults, and flow in expoſing them, 

ou are to conſider, that the inviſible Thin 
called a good Name is made up of the Breath 
of Numbers that ſpeak well of you; ſo that 1 
if by a diſobliging” Word you ſilence the mean. ment 
eſt, the Galz will be leſs ſtrong which is to Le; 
bear up your Eſteem. And though nothing u its fu 
fo vain as the eager purſuit of emp Ap y Applauſe . 3 
yet to be well tho ht of, and to kindly uſed - Ne 
by the World, is 15240 Glory about a Woman of th 
Head; tis a Perfume the carrieth about with I to 4. 
ber, and leivets where-ever: ſhe goeth; tis 2 J conſ 
Charm. againſt II- wil. Adalice may empty af d 
her Quiver, but cannot wound; the Dirt wher 
will hot ſtick, the Jeſts will not take; with- to b 
ont the Conſent of the World 2 Scandal doth I d! 


not go deep; it is only a flight Stroke upon the I na 


injured Party and returfieth'- _ the > os Peng 
e N thoſe that Bave itt. 511 | Vas 
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1110-3 wit 

F Maſt with more ee — ia ene bug 
ive you Caution againſt Vanity, it being felf 

_ Fa ult to Which your Sex ſcemeth to be the her 


ggolt 


— | — — — —— 
FAN IT &&. d. 
w poodl moſt inclined 5 and ſince Affedbmian, for the 
& i moſt part, attendeth it, I do nat know: how: 
them. w divide them. I will not call them Twins, 
Thinel becauſe more properly FVunity is the Mother, 
nd [4feBation' is che Darling Dauglrer; Va- 
ſs that with. is the Sin, and Aﬀett ation is the Prenr/b+ 
mean. ¶ nent; the firſt may be called. the Root of S 
is toll Le, the other the Fruit. Vanity is never at 
hing ul its full Growth, till it ſpreadeth into Afectati- 
plauſe i en; and then it is compheat. t. 
ly uſed Not to dwell any langer upon the Definition 
oman of them, I will-paſs to the Means and: Motives 
t with to avoid them, In oider toi it} you! are to 
tis 2 J conſider; that the World challengeth the Right 
empty of diſtributing Eſteem and A e ſo that 
Din where any aſſume, by their ſingle Authority; 
with- to be their own Carvers, it groweth e 


7- doth I and never faileth to ſeek Nævenge. And jf we 
on the may meaſure à Fault by the Greatneſs af the 
zreater Penalty, there are few. of arhigher Siae than 
„ I Panity, as there is Caro a: Funiſhment whicti 
an be heavier chan that of Heing laughed at. 
Hunt maketh a Wormati tainted with it, 

2 full of r ſpilleth it upbn 
Compa AU. | aue ner Own Thought $3 
are — 2. employed in Se Contemplation, 
e endtavoureth, by a. cruel Miſtake, to con- 
fine her Acquammtance. to the ſame; narrow 
Circle of that which only concemeth her La- 
I dyſhip; forgetting that ſhe is not of half that 
. ; | Erportance' to the World, that the is to her 
eine I felf; ſo miſtaken ſhe is in her Value, by being 
e the I her own Appraiſer She will fetch ſuch a Com- 
ny pas 


the Will; tliat it maſt be fair 


65 A to 7 7 Datighters | 


pals in Dee to bring in ber beloved $21; 
and rather than fail, her fine Petticoat, that 
Ta ee y be a better . * ws 

iculous Ingemuty. It is a Pleaſure 
to Tee her Angle for Cimmendatiomtz und riſe 
fo difftisfied with the Ill bred Company, if 
they. will nat hits. To obſerne her throwing 
her Eyes about. to fetch in Priſoners, and gd 


about cruizing like a Privateer, and ſd out of 


Countenance, if ſhe return without Booty, is 
no ill Piece of Comedy. She is O eager to 
draw Neſpect, that the Aways miſſet hit: yet 
thinketh it (oi: much her due, chat when ſhe 
faileth, he growetli waſpiſh, not conſidering 
rhat it is imppſſible to cονä.i * Rape upon 
gained, and 
will not be taken by Storm; and that in this 
Caſe, the Tax ever riſeth higheſt by a Benwo- 
ed If che World, inſtead of admiring her 
9 Exrelloncies, täketh the rr 
rr or fhecappandeth from tt to het 
ſelf, for —— Meighath Sentence, and pro- 


| ciaimeth at' in all Cianier.) On the other 


oy if encouraged by a c Word,! ſhe is ſo 
85 that the will give Thanks fur being 
laughed at in good Language. She taketh a 
fora ns and ſetteth 
it up as an Buidaire; — unit her Locki 
Glaſs. But the good g albthis while 
in a moſt — — of her ſelf, for- 
getteth that Men would not let her talk upon 
them, and throw ſo many ſenſleſs Words at 


their — if they did not intend to put her 


Perſon 


— 


V A'N\I TY, &. | 
Perfoir to Fine and Ranſom for her Impetti- 
nence. Good Words of any other Lady, are 
ſo many Stones thrown at her; ſhe can by no 
means bear them; they make her ſo. uneaſy, 
that ſhe cannot keep ber Sat, but up ſhe riſeth, 
ind goeth home half butſt with Anger and 
Strait-Lacing. - If by great Chance {he faith 
iny thing that hath Senſe in it, ſhe expecteth 
ſuch an exceſſive Rate of Commendations, that, 
to her thinking, the Company ever ziſeth in 
her Debt. She looketh upon Rules, as Things 
made for the common People, and not for 
Perſons 'of her Rank; and this Opinion ſome- 
times tempterth” her to extend her Prerogative 
to the Diſpenſing with the Commandments, 
If by great Fortune ſhe happerieth, in ſpite of 
her Vanity, to be honeſt; the is ſo troubleſome 
wit it, that, as far as in her lieth, ſhe maketh 
a ſcurvy Thing of it. Her bragging of her 
irtus, tooketh as if it coſt her ſo much Pains 
to get the better of her ſelf, that the Infeten- 
ces are very ridiculous. Fier good Humour is 
nerally applied to the laughing at good Senſe, 
t would do one good, to fee how heartily 
deſpiſeth any thing that is fit for her to do. 
The greateſt Part of her Fancy is laid out in 
chuſing her Gown, as her Diſcret ion is chiefly 
employ d in not paying for it; She is faithful 
to the Fuſblon, to which not only her Opinion, 
but her | Senſes are wholly reſigned: So obſe- 
quious ſhe is to it, that ſhe would be ready to 
be reconciled even to Vrtuæ with all its . 


j 
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if ſhe had her Dancing-Maſter's Word, that it 
was practis d at Curt. 
To a Woman ſo compos d, when Afeta- 
tion cometh in to improve her Charatter, it is 
then raiſed to the higheſt Perfection. She firſt 
ſetteth up for a fme Thing, and for that Reaſon 
will diſtinguiſh her ſelf, right or wrong, in 
every thing ſhe doth. 'She would have it 
thought, that ſhe is made of ſo much the 
finer. Clay, and ſo much more ſifted than ordi- 
nary, that ſhe hath no common Earth about 
her. To this end, ſhe muſt neither move nor 
ſpeak like other Women, becauſe it would be 
vulgar; and therefore muſt; have a Language 
of her on, fince ordinary Exgliſh is too coarle 
for her. The Looking-Claſs in the Morning, 
dictateth to her all the Motions of the Day; 
which by how much the more ſudied, are ſo 
much the more iſtaken. She cometh into a 
Room, as if her: Limbs: were ſet on with ill- 
made Screws,” which maketh the Company fear 


* 
- 


the pretty Thing thould- leave ſome of its arti- 


ficial Perſon upon the Floor. She doth not 
like ber Tel as God Alnnghty made her, but 
will have ſome of her own Workmanſhip; 
which is ſo far from making her a better thing 
than a Woman, that it turneth her into a worſe 
Creature than a Minkey. She falleth out 
with Nature, againſt which ſhe maketh War 
without admitting a Truce, tlioſe/ Moments 
excepted in which her Gallant may reconcile 
her to it. When the hath a Mind to be . 
and languiſuing, there is ſomething ſo unnat he 


Het ene bs 


— N — - — N a — - _— 5 — — 
e 
nl in that ed” fene ſi, OD ron 


could not be 1 5 man ins Sk 
When ſhe's wo 


im pertinent t Smale, AY x ſati: 
et ſhe 1 I enen ome 0 
mendarigti a Man'tappeneth 90 80 
her agatiift his ORR ce, that her Thanks Tt 
it are more, viſible un Jer ſuch a thin Dzſz wiſe, 
tan they Could be! if ſhe ſhould print Vs ems 
F a zandſomer Womin taketh any abery 
Dreſſing out of the ordinary Rules, the alte 
— Tak followeth, without diſtinguiſhing the 
8 and maketh her ſelf uglier by 
2 Tac pp — OF either forgetting th 
Privilege of EvoRs in anat her, or Pet 
ming, Diel n ſufficient Reaſon, upon her own. 
2 "ſenſeleſs Chime of empty 


Wrds, a Heap of liments fo equally ap- 


I plied to differing Perſons, that they are neither 


valu'd' nor delier d. 12 Eyes keep pace with 
ber Tue, and are therefore always in Mo- 
ton, One may Been that they generally in- 


dine to the c nate Side; and that, not- 
withſtanding her Pretence to Virtue, ſhe is 
gentle to elfen Evers, and Ladier that are 


Merciful. She will repeat the tender Part of a 
Hay ſo feelingly, that the Company may gueſs, 
without Injuſtice, * ſhe was not altogether a 
Hantereſted Spectator. She thinketh" that 

aint and Sin are concealed by railing at them. 
Ne the latter ſhe is leſs hard; and being di- 


vided 


upon 


— — + 
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oa between the to oppoſite Prides of he her 
ag ove mers Sh Virtue, te offence empted to 
road; Hints, that ſomebod is dying for 

r; and of the tw the is lefs a to 
let the World think the may. be ſometime; 
prophan d, than that ſhe is never worſhipped. 


ery, great When m Perhap 12 ru b fo 


5 Derne as ws Men man mob 1s de ut 29 


192 js wed goeth off, and that the Lover: 
115 are by that, means ſet at Liberty to ſe 
11ngs as they are, he will naturally return to 
his Senſes, and recover the Miſtake 1 into which 
the Lady's good Looks had at firſt engaged * 
nd being once Ace ch 0 my: 

1 


that as 4 
an arti ria eo W | 
Sprin 7 del 775 SD, Tron ef 0 a 
only. he the fr Scene, that 
hath nothing f — lit, fo. that of be- 
ing new. They may be compared to Flies, that 
have pretty ſhining Mig, for two or three hot 
Months, but the firſt c Weather maketh an 
End of them; fo. the latter Seaſon of the 
fluttering . Creatures is diſmal : From their 
neareſt Friends, they receive a very faint Re- 
ſpect; from the reſt of the World, the — 
Degree of Contemp WE] 

3 2 this Ncture fapoly the place of any other 
Rules, which might be given to prevent you 
Reſemblance to it. The Deformity of it, well © 1 
conſidered, is Inſtruction enough from the I whit 


12 5 be that the Sight of 2 Dante g. Al 


urn to 


d him 


PRIDE. 
z better Sermon againſt that Vi ice, than the he | 
that was ever en a upon that elt 


ura lCC 
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1 laid this e Vanity I 45 
not intend to apply the fame Cænſure to 

Pride, well placed, and rightly defined. It is 

m ambj Mord; one Kind of it is as much 

1 Virtue, as the other is a Vice: But we ate 

mtutally i apt tb chuſe the worſt, that it is 

decome dangerous to commend the beſt Side 


> it.. | 
A Woman is not to be proud of her fine 


| Gown; nor when ſhe hath Neſs Wir than her 
Neighbours, to comfort her ſelf that ſhe hath 


more Lace, Some Ladies put ſo. much weight 
upon Ornaments, that if one could ſte into 
their Hearts, it would be found, that even the 
Thought of Death is made leſs heavy to them, 
by the Contemplation of their being laid our 
in State, and honowrably attended to the Grave. 
One may come a good deal ſhort of ſuch an 
— 1 and yet ſtill be e rent 
125 a wrong Value upon 
which ought to be uſed. Ein more Indifference. 
A Lady muſt not appear ſolicitous to ingroſ3. 
217 
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Reſpect to her ſelf, but be content with a rex. fi — 
ſonable Diftribution, and allow it to-others, FW little f. 
that ſhe may have it returned to her. She is 
not to be troubleſomly nice, nor diſtinguiſh her 


ſelf by being too delicate, as if ordinary thingy 

were too coarſe for her; this is an unmannerlj ¶ be avo 

and offenſtve Pride, and where it is praiſed Thi 

deſerveth to be mortified ; of which it ſeldom I in Eu 

faileth. She is not to lean too much upon her I by wk 

Quality, much leſs to deſpiſe thoſe who are be- Ii nels fo 
low it. Some make Quality an Idol, and then ¶ things 


_ theit Reaſon muſt fall down and worſhip it. S 
They would have the World think, that no tue 15 
amends. can ever be made for the Want of a 17% * 
great Title, or an ancient Coat of Arm: ind f 
They imagine that with theſe Advantages they I in for 
ſand upon the higher Ground, which maketh I ward 
them look down upon Merit and Virtue, as iſ g90d 
Things inferior to them. This Miſtake is not I ginnt 
only ſenſeleſs, but criminal too, in putting a I Juſt - 
greater Price upon that which is a Piece of woul 
good Luck, than upon things which are valuable I ſhoul 
in themſelves. Laughing is not enough for I fact? 
ſuch a Folly, it muſt be ſevercly whipped, as it I Virt. 
— _—_ It will be N there are ¶ to we 
requent Temptations given by pert Upftarts I it is 
to be na je by that to 8 muſt 
ments corrupted in theſe Caſes: But they are I 7424 
to be reſiſted; and the utmoſt that is to be al- with 
lowed, is, when thoſe of a New Edition will I veni 
forget themſelves, {6 as either to brag of their I raiſe 
weak Side, or to endeavour to hide their I thin 
Meanneſs by their Inſolence, to cure them by 0 that 
e Uttle 
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inde ſeaſonable Ralley, 4 little Sharplefi 
well placed, without dwelling too long 4 


It. | | 

Theſe and many other Kinds of Pride are to 
be avoided, 
That which is to be recommended to you, is 
in Emulation to raiſe your ſelf to a Charatter, 
by which you may be diſtinguiſhed ; an Eager- 
neſs for Precedence in Virtue, and all ſuch other 
things, as may gain you a greater Share of the 
good Opinion of the World. Eſteem to Vir- 
tae is like a cheriſhing Air to Plants and Flow- 
ers, which maketh them blow and. proſper-; 
and for that Reaſon it may be allowed to be, 
in ſome Degree, the Cauſe as well as the Ne- 
ward of it. That Pride which leadeth to a 
good End cannot be a Vice, ſince it is the Be- 
ginning of a Virtus; and to be pleaſed with 
juſt Applayſe, is ſo far from a Fault, that it 
would be an ill Symptom in a Woman, who 
ſhould not place the greateſt Part of her Satzſ- 
faction in it. Humility is no doubt a great 
Virtue ; but it ceaſes to be ſo, when it is afraid 
to ſcorn an ill Thing. Againſt Vice and Folly, 
it is becoming your Sex to be haughty ; but you 
muſt not carry the Contempt of Things to Ar- 
regance towards Perſons ; and it muſt be done 
with fitting Diſtinct ions, elſe it may be incon- 
venient by being unſeaſonable. A Pr:de that 
raiſeth a little Anger to be out-done in am 
thing that is good, will have fo good an F ft, 
that it is very hard to allow it to be a Fault. 


It 


# 


looſeneth it: It is Variety that giveth the Re- 
5 liſh; 


70 Advice to a Daugbter. [ 
It is no eaſy Matter to carry even between ih; ſo 
theſe differing Kinds fo deſcribed; but remem. I fir 
ber that it is ſafer for a Woman to be thought hilſt 
too proud, than too familiar. Ney ar 
; : | ne uſec 

8 ' | | | | 1 fot; | | firſt th 
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THE laſt Thing I ſhall recommend to you, {ith a 
is a wiſe and a ſafe Method of ufing Diver- {$ldier 
ſons. To be too eager in the Purſuit of Plea- Captz 
ſure whulſt you are Toung, is dangerous; to which 
catch at it in riper 7ears, is graſping a Shadow; I Mon? 
it will not be held: Beſides that by being les ind F 
natural, it growerh to be indecent, Diverſions ¶ Park; 
are the moſt properly applied, to eaſe and re- N the 
lieve thoſe who are oppreſſed, by being too Draw 
much employed. Thoſe that are dls have no ſo we 
Need of them, and yet they, above all others, Ve 2" 
give themſelves up to them, To unbend ou I with 
Thoughts, when they are too much ſtretched by des; 
our Cares, is not more natural than it is necel- I Muck 
ſary; but to turn our whole Life into a H- luſcio 
Day, is not only ridiculous, but deſtroyeth Theſ 
Pleaſure inſtead of promoting it. The Mind, ver ſt 
like the Body, is tired by being always in one Jeſt; 
Poſture: too ſerious breaketh, and too diverting =? 
ofter 
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liſh ; 15 that Diverſtont too frequently re 
grow firſt to be indifferent; and at Lad et 


Whilſt" they are well choſen, and well timed, 


they are never to be blamed; but when they 


ne uſed to an Exceſs, though very nts; at 
irſt, they often grow to be Waren „ and ne- 
ment. 

Some Ladies are teſpoken Br merry West. 
inos, as Beſſus was for Duels. They are en- 
need in a Circle of Idteneſe, where they turn 
round for the whole Year,” without the Inter- 
ryption of a ſerious Hour: They know all the 
Players Names, and are intimately acquainted 
with all the Booths in Bartholotnew-Farr;/ No 
Gldier is more Obedient to the Sound of his 
Captain's Trumpet, ' than they are to that 
which ſummoneth them to a Fappet- Nay, or a 
Monſter. The Spring that bringeth 'out Flies 
and Fools, maketh them Inhabitants in Hide- 
park; in the Winter they are an Incumbrance 


[to the Play- Houſe , and the Ballaſt of the 


Drawing-Ro0M1, The Streets all this while are 
ſo weary of theſe daily Faces, that Mens Eyes 
we over-laid with them. The Sight is glutted 
with fine Things, as the lic Soni 
ones; 'and when a fair Lady will give too 
much of her ſelf ro the World, the groweth 
luſcious, and oppreſſes inſtead of pleaſing, 
Theſe Jolly Ladies do fo continually ſeek Di- 
verſion, that in a little time they grow into a 
Jeft; yet are unwilling to remember, that if 
they were ſeldomer feen, they would not be ſo 
often laughed at. Beſides, they make _ 
elves 


with ſweet 
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Advite'toea Daughter. (© 
ſelves Cheap, than which: there cannot be 
unkinden Word beſtowed upon your S r. 
+ To play owe to entertain Company, 0 

to divert your fe! f, is not to be diſallowed; but 
to do it ſo often as to be called a Gameſter, is 
to be ayoided next to the Things that are moſ 
Criminal, It hath Conſequences] of ſeven] 
Kinds not to be endured; it will engage you 
into a Habit of Idlenpſs. and ill .Honrs ; dray 
you into ill mixed Company; make you negled 
your Civilities abroad, and your Buſineſs at 
home; and impoſe into your Acqua int anct 
ſuch as will do you no Credit. 
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Io deep Nay; there will be yet greater, Ol. 
ject ions. It will give Occaſion to the World 
to ask ſpiteful Queſtions: How you dare ven. 
ture to /pſe, and what Means you have to pay 
ſuch great Sums? If you pay exactly, it wil 
be enquired from whence the Money cometh} 
If you owe, and eſpecially to a Man, you muſt 
be ſo very civil to him for his Forbearance, 
that it layeth a Ground of having it farther 
improved, if the Gentleman is ſo diſpoſed; 
who will be thought no unfair Creditor, if, 
where the Eftate faileth, he ſeizeth upon the 
Perſon. Beſides, if a Lady could ſee her own 
Face upon an ill Game, at a deep Stake, ſhe 
would certainly forſwear any thing that could 
put her Looks under ſuch a Diſadvantage. 
To dance ſometimes, will not be imputed to 
you as a Fault; but remember that the End of 
your learning it, was, that you might the bet- 
ter know how to move gracefully ; It is only 
all 
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an Advantage fo far. When it l nd N 
it, one may call it excelling ,in' Mil abe, 
which is no very great Commendatidn, It is 
better for a Woman never to Dance, becauſe the. 
hath no Skill in it, than to do it too often, be- 
auſe the doth it well. The eaſieſt as well as 
the ſafeſt Met had of doing it, is in private 
Companies, amongſt particular Fnends, and 
then areleſly, like a Diverſion, rather. than 
with Solemnity, as if it was a Buſineſs,” or had 
any Thing in it to deſerve a Month's Prepara- 
tion by ſerious Conference with a Dancing- 
Mate. i 
Much more might be ſaid to all theſe Heads, 
and many more might be added to them. Bur 
| muſt reſtrain my Thoughts, which are full of 
my Dear Child, and would overflow into a Vo- 
lame, which would not be fir for a New-Years- 
Gift. I will conclude with my warmeſt 
Withes for all that is good to you. That you may 
live ſo as to be an Ornament to your Family, 
and a Pattern to your Sex: That you may be 
bleſſed with a Huſband that may value, and 
with Children that may inherit your Virtue ; 
on the That you may ſhine in the World by a true 
er own Light, and ſilence Envy by deſerving to be 
te, the eſteemed; That Wit and Virtue may both 
could N conſpire to make you a great Figure. When 
85 they are ſeparated, the firſt is ſo empty, and 
ted to the other ſo faint, that they ſcarce have Right 
End of o be commended. May they therefore meet 
ie bet- and never part; let them be your Guardian An- 
s only ects, and be ſure never to fy out of the Mi- 
all ES ſtance 
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R 


ſtance of their joint Protection. May you ſo 
raiſe your Character, that you may help to 
make the next Age a better Thing, and leave 
Poſterity in your Debt, for the Advantage it 
ſhall receive by your Example. 8 

Let me conjure you, My Deareſt, to com- 
ply. with this kind Ambition of a Father, 
. Thoughts are ſo engaged in your Behalf 
that he reckoneth your Happineſs to be the 
greateſt Part of his own, 7855 
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I T muft be more than an ordinary Provaca- 
tion that can tempt a Man to write in an 
Age over-run with Soribbltrs , as Egypt was 
with Hies and Eocufts : That worſt Vermin of 
ſmall Authors has given the World ſuch a Sur- 
feit, that inſtaad of deſiring to Write, a Man 
| would be more inclin d to wilh for his own Kaſs, 
that he could not Read. But there are ſome- 
Things, which do ſo raiſe our Paſſions, that our 
Reaſon can maks nu Reſiſtance; and when Mad- 
men, in two Extremes, ſhall agree to make- 
common: Senſe. Treaſon, and join to fix an ill 
Character upon the only 'Men in th: Nation 
who d-ſerve a good on-; I am no longer Ma- 
ſter of my better Reſolution to let the World” 
alone, and muſt break looſe from ny more rea- 
ſonable Thoughts, to expoſe theſe falſe Coiners, 
who would make their Copper Wares paſs upon 
us for good Payment. 
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Amongſt all the Engines of Diſſent ion, there 
has been none more powerful in all Taxes, than more 
the faxing Names upon one anther. of Con- Boat 
tumely and Reproath ; and the Reaſon is plain, veir 
in reſpect of the People, who tho generally thy I it 1: 
are uncapable of making a Syllogiſm, or form- ther: 
mg an Argument, yet they can prenounce a it we 
Mord; and that ſerves their Turn to throw ot e 
t with their dull Malice at the Head af to in 
thoſe they do not like, Such Things ever begin wha 
an Jef and end in Blood; and the ſame Mord and 

4 


which at firft makes the Company merry, grow: tos 
mn time to a Military Signal to cut one another's B 
Dat., has 


Theſs Miftakes are to be lamented, tho not wiil 
eaſily cured, being furtable enough to the cor- 1*g1 
rupted Nature of Mankind; but tis hard, Stat 
thal Men will not only invent ill Names, but the 
they will wreſt and miſinterpret good on9s ; % be 1 
afraid ſam? are enen of a reconctlmg Saund, ¶ and 

that thzy raiſe another Netſe to keep it fron W forn 
being heard, left it ſhould ſet up, and encou- W Cur 
rage à dangerous Sort of Men, who prefer to f. 
Face and Agreement, before Violence and n- at t 
Fuſion, EE, 
Mere it not for this, why, after we hav be 1 
play d the Fool with throwing Whig and Toy WW that 
at one another, as Boys do Snow-Balls, do ve an 
_ grow angry at a new Name, which by its tru neit 
" Signification might do as much to put us intꝰ fl ink 
on Wits, as the ather'bas done to put us owt r pre 
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This innocent word Trimmer ſignifies 10 
more than this, That if Men are together in a 
Boat, and one Part of tbe Company would 
weigh it down on one Side, another would make 
it lean is much to the contrary; it happen. 
there is a third Opinion of thoſe, who conceive 
it would do as well, if the Boat went even, with- 


out endangering the Paſſengers ; now tis hard 


to imagine by what Figure in Language, or by 
what Rule m Senſe this comes to be a Fault, 
and it is much more ta Wonder it ſhould be 
thought a Hereſy. | 3 
But ſo it happens, that the poor Trimmer 
has now all the Powder ſpent upon him alone, . 
whil: the Whig is a forgotten, or at leaſt a 
neglected Enemy; there is no Danger now to the 
State (if ſome Men may be believed) but fromm 
the Beaft called a Trimmer; tak? hed of him, 
he is the lnſtrument that muſt deſtroy Church 
and State; a new kind of Monſter, whoſe De- 


| formity is ſo expos'd, that, were it a true Pi- 


Cars that is made of bim, it would be enough 
to fright Children, and niaks Women mſcarry 
at the Sight of it. _ 
But it may be worth the Examining, whether 
he is ſuch a Beaſt as hz is painted. I am not of 
that Opinion; and am ſo far from thinking him 
an lnidel either in Church or State, that I am 
neither afraid to expoſe the Articles of his Faith, 
in Relation to Gov:rnment ; nor to ſay, that I 
prefer them before any other Political Creed, 
that either our angry Divines, or our refined 
Stateſmen would impoſe upon us. 
D'4 I have 


% The PREFACE. 


I haus therefore, in the following Diſcourſe, 
endeavour d to explain the Trummer's Prindi- 
ples and Opinions; and then leave it to all diſ- 


cerning and impartial Judges, whether he can 


with Juffice be ſo Arraign d, and whether thoſe 
who deliberately pervert a good Name, do wi 
very juſtly deſerve the worſt that can be put ujon 
theuiſ 2 byes. | 
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TRIMMERS OPIN ION 
6's TH E 


L A W S 
GOVERNMENT. 


UR Trimmer, as he has a great Ve- 
neration for Laws in general, ſo he 
has more particularly for our own; 

he looks upon them as the Chains that tye up 
our unruly Paſſions, which elſe like wild Beaſts 

— ke looſe, would reduce the World into its firſt 
Fate of Barbariſm and Hoſtility; the good 
Things we-enjoyz we. owe to them; and alb the 


E rn we are freed from by their Prots- 
ion. 4-4 
D 5 God: 


* 
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92 The Character 


God himſelf thought it not enough to be a 
Creator, without being a Lawgiver ; and hi 
29 * been n Mankind 
min maki em, i d not preſcribed 
Rutes to make them happy too. mY 

All Laws flow from that of Nature; and 
where that is not the Foundation, they may be 
legally impos'd, but they will be lamely obey- 
ed : By this Nature, is not meant that which 
Fools and Madmen miſquote to juſtify their 
Exceſſes; it is innocent and uncorrupted Na. 
ture, that which diſpoſes Men to chuſe Virtue, 
without its being preſcribed, and which is ſo 
far from inſpiring ill Thoughts into us, that we 
take pains to ſuppreſs the good ones it infuſes, 

The civilized World has ever paid a willing 
Subjection to Laws, even Conquerors have done 
Homage to them ; as the Romans, who took 
Patterns of good Laws, even from thoſe they 
had fubdued , and at the ſame Time that they 
triumph'd over an enflay'd People, the very 
Laws of that Place did not only remain fafe, 
but became victorious ; their new Maſters, in- 
Read of ſuppreſſing them, paid them more Rs- 
fpc& than they had from thoſe who firſt made 
them; and by this wife Method they arrived 
to ſuch an admirable Conſtitution of Laws, 
that to this Day they reign by them. This Ex- 
cellency of them triumphs ſtill, and the World 
pays now an Acknowledgment'of their Obedi- 
ence to that Mighty Empire, though ſo many 
Ages after it is diſſolved. And by a later In- 
fiance, the Kings of France, who in Praguce 
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uſe Het Laws pretty familiarly 2 * — 
their Picture is wand with. 'thoft | 
upon their Seals, when' they are rae in 1 the 
Seat of Juſtice : "And tho? che Hi 
not chere of ſo much wiſe to the Pe Nee be 

and would wiſh, yet it ſhewys that no Prince is 

ay be Great, us not to think fit, 5 l oon Clean 
bey- it leaſt, to ive an outward, when he refiifes | 
ouch real Worfhip to the Laws. 

their i They are to Mankind that hdr the Sun 8 
Na. to Platits, whilkt it cheriſnes and preſerres em. 
reve, Where 'they have their Force , and are not - 

is ſo donded or fappreſs's, every e ſiniiles 

at ve flouriſhes 3 but where they are Uarkned 

uſes, W not offered to thine out, it it makes every Thing - 
ling W to wither and decay. 

done They ſecure Men not on yagalnf one and 
took cher, but againſt theme wer too; they are - 
they Waun which the Crown has Occaſſon 
: they to reſort as often as the People; ſo that it is an 
ven Intereſt as well as a Duty to ferve them. 
1 fate, Thete would be no end pf making a Panter - 
„n- Frick of Laws; let it be enough ko add, | 
e Nu. without Laws the World would become a WII. 
mal WI derneſs, and Men little lefs than Beaſts. But 
rrived I with all this, the beſt things _ bn 7 A. e 
Laws, the worſt, if they are not ing 
is Ex. I if it be true that the wiſh —_ 


Vorld mate the Laws, it 8 48 true, TONE 
bedi- do often FTP ret them: And AS R | 
many long as much ih the 40 l nee ch wi rot, 
er In: as to rhe Spring from lence they fitſt . 
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which — are to paſs, as upon the Fountain 
from, whence they flow. WIS 

FT \Amthoriry of a King who is Head of 

as well as the Dignity of Publick Ju- 
is debaſed. when the 1 3A Stream. of the 

— is s podle and diſturbed by Bun Jens o 
ee d by unclean Inſtruments to t + Pop 
P 

Our Te wa) have, them appear in 
their full Luſtre, and would be grieved -to' ſee 
the Day, when, inſtead of Speaking with Au- 
thority from the Seats of Juſtice, chey ſhould 
pos out of a Grate with a lamenting Voice, 

Priſoners that deſire to be reſcu d. 

He wiſhes that the Bench may have a Natu- 
ral, as well as a Legal Superiority to the Bar; 
he thinks Men's Abilities very much miſ- 
plac d, when the Reaſon, of him that pleads, 
18 vilibly ti too als for thoſe who judge and 
give Sente} 


When t > from. the Bar ſeem to diQate ii | 
their 7 upon the Bench, their Fun 
wh look curya] y about them, and the Reſpect 
Fiche 15 ave che barc Character of 
age, to follow the Eſſential Knowledge of 
« vyer, who may be greater in himſelf than 


the her can be with all his. Trappings.. 


vil w unconteſted Soeren any Calling, 


have the, better of any diſtin Name that 
Authority can ꝓnt u 
erer fack an unnatural thed ſhou d be intro- 
duc'd, it: is then that Weftminſter- Hall might 


be fd to Land upon as Head; and thou 


14. and therefore, if 


of TRIM MER. 835 
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mtain Ml Juſtice it ſelf can never be ſo, yet the Admini- 

tration of it would be rendred ridiculous. 

2ad of A Judge has ſuch Power lodg d in him, that 
k qu: the King will never be thought to have choſen 
of the vell, where the Voice of Mankind has not 
ers, or N before-hand recommended the Man to his 
Peo. Station; when Men are made Judges of what 
I they do not uuderſtand, the World cenſures 
ear in ſuch a Choice, not out of ill Will to the Men, 
to ſer but Fear to themſelves. s. 
h Au- If the King had the fole Power of chuſing 
ſhould I Phyſicians, Men. would tremble to fee Bunglers 
Voice, preferred; yet the Neceſſitꝝ of taking Phyſick 
N from a: Doctor, is generally not ſo great, as 
Natu - that: of receiving Juſtice! from a judge: And 
Bar; vet the Inferences will be very ſevere in ſuch 
miſ-· Caſes; for either it will be thought, that ſuch 
leads, Men bought what they were not able to de- 
e and I ſerre; or which is as bad, that Obedience ſhall 
be look d upon las a better Qualification in æĩ 
ate ih lhdge, than ! Skill! or Integrity. When ſuch 
Fun I Sacred Things as the Laws are not only touch d; 
eſpe& I but guĩded by prophane Hands, Men wilb fear 
cter of chat out of the Tree of the Law, from whence 
ige of we expect Shade and Shelter, fuch Workmen 
* than I will make Cudgels to beat us with; or rather, 
| that they will turn the Canon upon our Pro- 
perties, that were entruſted with them for their 
Mine EE 4 
Jo ſee the Laws mangled, diſguiſed, ſpeak 
quite another Language than their own; to ſee: 


them thrown from the Dignity of protecting 
Mankipd, to the diſgraceful Ohe of defroy: 


ing 
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ing them; and notwithſtanding their Innocence 
in themſelves, to be made the worſt Inftramentz 
that the moſt refined Villany can make uſe of, 
will raife Mens Anger above the Power of lay- 
ing it down again, and tempt them to follow 
the evil Examples given them, of rer 
without Flearing, when ſo provoked b 
Deſire of Reveng Oar Trimmer thetefone, 
as he thinks the n are Jewels, ſo he believes 
they E 5800 ſet than in _ Conftitation 
of our vernment, Wt under. 
ſtood, and carefully preſerved.” | 1p wi 

It wennde! Low Fartiahty, to ben they 
are perfect, or liable to no Objection: ſuch 
Things are not of this Word; but if they 
have more Excellencies and ang Faults than 

any other we know, it is We 
them to our Eſteem. 

The Diſpute, which is = greater Beauty, a 
Monarchy or a Commonwealth, mas laſted 
long between their contending Lovers; and 

they have behaved themlelves ſo like Loven, 
(who in good Manners muſt be out of their 
Wits, who uſed ſack Figures to exalt their 
own Idols on either Side, and ſach angry Ag- 
gravations to reproach one another in the 
Conteſt,) that Moderate Men have in all times 
ſmil'd upon this Eagerneſs, and thought it dif- 
fer'd very little from a downright Frenzy. We 


in England, by a happy Uſe of the Contio- 


NG conclude them Fr in the Wrong, and 
reject them from being our Pattern, not taking 
their Words in the utmoſt Extent Wy a 

| 87 
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cence ching, that Monarchy leaves Men no Liberty, 
nenits and a Commonwealth ſuch a one as allows © 
ſe of, chem no Quiet. | . "I 
 lay- We think that a wiſe Mean between theſe 
low I barbarous Extremes, is that which Self-Preſer- 
ging WE vation ought to dictate to our Wiſhes; and we 
rheir I may fay we have attained to this Mean in a 
fore, greater Meafore than any Nation now in Be- 
ieves ing, or perhaps any we have read of, tho ne- 
tion ver ſo much Celebrated for the Wiſdom or Fe- 
city of their Conſtitutions: We take from 
one the too great Power of doing Hurt, and 
yet leave enough to govern and protect us; we 
ake from the other the Confuſion, the Parity, 
the Animoſities and the Licenſe, and yet te- 
ſerve a due Care of ſuch a Liberty, as may 
confit with Mens Allegiance. But it being 
hard, if not impoſſible, to be exacth even 
ty, a eur Government has much the ſtronger Bia 
aſted I towards Monarchy ; which by the general Con- 
and ſent and Practice of Mankind, ſeems to have 
vent, the Advantage in Diſpute againſt a MN 
their wealth. The Rules of a Commonwealth are 
their too hard for the Bulk of Mankind to come up 
Ag- to: That Form of Government requires ſuch a 
the Spirit to carry it on, as does not dwell in great 
imes Numbers; but is reſtrain d to ſo very few, 
dif- eſpecially in this Age, that let the Methods 
We appear never ſo much reaſonable in Paper, they 
itto- muſt fail in Practice; which will ever be ſuited 
and _ to Mens Nature as it is, than as it ſhou d 
king N * | | | | 


ling, 5 Monar- 
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Monarchy is lik d by the People for the Beh Mrithou 
and the Tinſel, the outward Pomp and Gild. Nuperic 
ing; and there muſt be Milk for Babes, ſine Nader! 
the greateſt Part of Mankind are, and eve {Wre-ed 
will be included in that Liſt : And it is approvd Mimin: 
by wiſe and thinking Men ( all-Circumſtance {Worcats 

and Objections impartially conſider d) that it {Mu10710! 
has ſo great an Advantage above all othe Author 
Forms, when the Adminiſtration: of that rave; 
Power falls in good Hands, that all other Go. Hay, 
vernments look out of Countenance, when Debate 
they are ſet in Competition with it. Lycur- . 
VOTIT 1 


gut might have ſavd himſelf the Trouble of 
making Laws, if either he had been Immor- 
tal, or that he could have ſecur d to Poſterity x 
ſucceeding Race of Princes like himſelf; hi 
own Example was a better Law than he could 
with all his Skill tell how to make. Such a 
Prince is a Living Law, that dictates to his 
Subjects, whoſe Thoughts, in that Caſe, never 
riſe above their Obedience; tlie Confidence 
they have in the Virtue and Knowledge of the 
Maſter, preventing the Scruples and Appre- 
henſions to which Men are naturally inclin d, 
in Relation to thoſe that govern them. Such 
Magiſtrate is the Life and Soul of juſtice; 
whereas the Law is but a Body, and a Dead 
one too, without his Influence to- give it 
Warmth and Vigor; and by the irreſiſtible 
Power of his Virtue, he does fo reconcile Do- 
minion and Allegiance, that all Diſputcs be- 
tween them are ſilenced and ſubdued : And in- 
deed no Monarchy can be perfect and abſo'ute 

1105 without 
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> Bely Writhout Exception, but where the Prince is 
Gilg. {Wuperior by his Virtue, as well as by his Cha- 
ſine {Water and his Power: So that to ſcrew out 
| eva recedents and Unlimited Power, is a plain 
prov Diminution to a Prince that Nature has made 
tans Great, and who had better make himſelf a 
Glorious Example to Poſterity, than borrow an 
Authority from dark Records raiſed out of the. 
rave; which, beſides their Non-uſage, have 
way: in them Matter of Controverſy and 
Debate: And it may be affirmed, that the In- 
ycur. ances are very rare, of Princes having the 


ble of Nrorſt in the Diſpute with their People, if they 
1mor- Were Eminent for Juſtice in Time of Peace, or 
rityz {WeonduRt in Time of War: Such Advantage 
; his Ihe Crown giveth to thoſe, who adorn it 
could their own Perfonal Virtues. - 
1:h a MW But fince, for the greater Honour of Good 
o his Wand Wiſe Princes, and the better to ſet off their 
never Character by the Compariſon, Heaven has de- 
dence Nereed there muſt be a Mixture; and that ſuch 
f the Nas are perverſe and inſufficient, or at leaſt both, 
ppre- Ware perbaps to have their equal Turns in the 
lind; Moovernment of the World; and beſides that 
ach Ithe Will of Man is fo, various, and ſo un- 
tice ; Ibounded a Thing, and fo fatal too when joined 
Dead with Power miſapplied; it is no wonder, if 
re it Ichoſe who are to be govern d, are unwilling to 
ſtible {have fo dangerous, as well as ſo uncertain a 


andard of their Obedience,  _ { 
There muſt be therefore Rules and Laws; 
tor want of which, or at leaſt the Obſervation 
"ure (A. them , at was as Capital for a Man e fal: 
| | that 
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that Nero did not play well upon the Lute, y 
to commit Treaſon, or blaſpheme the Cob 
And even Veſpaſian himſelf had like to han 
loſt his Life, for ſleeping whilſt he ſhould hy 
attended and admir'd that Emperor's Imperti. 
nence upon the Stage. There is a Wantol. 
neſs in great Power, that Men are genen) 
too apt to be corrupted with; and for thy 
Reaſon, a Wiſe Prince, to prevent the Ten: 
ptation ariſing from common Frailty, woull 
chuſe to govern by Rules for his own Sake, x 
well as for his Peoples; fince it only ſecure 
him from Errors, and does not leſſen the rel 
Authority that a good Magiſtrate would care tj 
be poſſeſſed of; for if the Will of a Prince 
contrary either to Reaſon it ſelf, or to the 
univerſal Opinion of his Subjects, the Lan, 
by a kind Reftraint, feſeues him from a Di- 
eaſe that would undo him: If his Will, o 
the other Side, is reiſonable or well direfted, 
that Will immediately becomes a Law, and he 
is arbitrary by an eaſy and natural Conſequienc, 
without taking Pains, or 'gvertarning the 
World rt. % % bo enen 
Ik Princes conſider Laws as Things impvil 
on them, they have the Appearance of Fetter 
of Iron; but to ſuch as would make them thel 
Choice, as well as their Practice, they it 
'Chains of Gold; and in that Reſpect are Ot- 
nainents, as in others they are x Defence to 
them; and by a Compariſon, not impropet fo 
God's Vicegerents upon Earth: Rs nr Make 
never commands our Obedience to ghar 
| J 
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that, 2s reaſonable Creatures,' we ought not to 
make our Own Hledtion; ſo a Good and Wiſe 
| Governor, tho all Laws were'aboliſtYd, would, 
1d han by the voluntary 'Dire&ton of his own Reaſon 
mpen.l do, without Reſtraint, the very fame Things 
amo that they would have enjoined, 
nen Our Trimmer thinks chat the King and 
or u Kingdom ought to be one Creature, not to be 
e Jen ſeparated in their Political Capacity; and when 
wolli either of them undertake to act a- part, it is 
ake, u like the Crawling of Worms after they are cut 
ſechl in Pieces; which cannot be a laſting Motion 
he rei the whole Creature not ſtirring at a time. If 
care ul the Body has a Dead Palſy, the Head canmor 
rince i make ir move; and God hath not yet delegated 
to tle ſuch a Healing Tower to Princes, as that they 
| an in a Moment ſay to a Languithing PEopee, 
oppreſs'd and in Deſpair, Take up your Beds, 
and wax. V 
The Figure of a King is ſo Comprehenſtive 
and Exalted a Thing, chat it is a Kind of de- 
grading him, to lodge that Power ſeparately in 
his own Natural Perfon, which can never fe 
afely or naturally Great, but where the People 
are ſo united to him, as to be Fleſh of his 
Fleſh, and Bone of his Bone: For when he is 
redue d to the ſingle Definition of a Man, he 
ey i finks into ſo low a Character, that it is a Tem- 
ire Or: ptation upon Mens Allegiance, and an impair- 
See to ing that Veneration which is neceſſary to pre- 
per for ſerve their Duty to him. Whereas a Prince who 
Mata i © joined to his People, that they ſeem to be 
"Win, his Limbs, rather than his Subjects; _— 
| wit 


— 
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with Mercy and Juſtice rightly apply d in they 
ſeveral Places; his Throne ſupported by Lon 

as well as by Power; and the warm Wiſhes d 
his devoted Subjects, like never-failing Incenſ 


ſtill aſcending towards him, looks ſo like the 
beſt Image we can frame to our ſelves of Gol 
Almighty, that Men would have much ado ng 
to fall down and worſhip him; and would be 
much more tempted to the Sin of Idolatr, 
than to that of Diſobedience. _ 
Our Trimmer is of Opinion, That there 
muſt be ſo much Dignity inſeparably annexed 
to the Royal Function, as may be ſufficient v 
ſecure it 3 Inſolence and Contempt; and 
there muſt be Condeſcenſions from the Throne, 
like kind Showers from Heaven, that the 
Prince may look ſo much the more like God 
Almighty's Deputy upon Earth: For Power 
without Love, hath a terrifying Aſpe&; an! 
the Worſhip which is paid to ys like that 
which the Indians give out of Fear to will 
Beaſts and Devils. He that fears God only be- 
cauſe there is an Hell, muſt wiſh there were no 
God; and he who fears the King only becauſe 
he can puniſh,; muſt wiſh there were no King: 
$0 that without a Principle of Love, there can 
be no true Allegiance; and there muſt remain 
| Perpetual Seeds of Reſiſtance againſt a Power 
that is built upon ſuch an unnatural Foundati- 


on, as that of Fear and Terror, All Force i 


a Kind of foul Play; and. whoſoever aims at it 
himſelf, does by Implication allow it to thofe 
he plays with; ſo that there will be ever Mat: 
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xr prepared in the Minds of People, when 
they are provoked ; and the Prince, to ſecure 
himſelf, muſt live in the midſt of his own 
Gabjets, as if he were in a Conquer'd Country; 
niſe Arms, as if he were K to meet 
b Cue refiſt an Invaſion; and all this while ſleep as 
mquietly, from Fear of the Remedies, as he 
uld bad before from that of the Diſeaſe; it being 
hard for him to forget, that more Princes have 
been deſtroy'd by their Guards, than by their 
keople; and that even at the time when the 
Rule was, Quod Principi placut Lex efto ; 
the Armies and Prætorian Bands), which were 
the Inſtruments of that unruly Power, were 
hrone, frequently the Means made uſe of to deſtroy 

them who had it, There will ever be this 
e Gol pifference between God and his Vicegerents, 
That Cod is ſtill above the Inſtruments he uſes, 
and out of the Danger of receiving Hurt from 
them; but Princes can never lodge Power in 

any Hands, which ns eas ſome time turn 
1y be· Nit back upon them. For tho' it is poſſible 
enough for a King to have Power to ſatisfy his 
Ambition; yet no Kingdom has Money enough 


Kung: to fatisfy the Avarice of Under-workmen; 
Te a who learn from that Prince who will exa& 
wa: more than belongs to him, to expect from him 


much more than they deſerve; and growing 
ndati- angry upon the firſt Diſappointment, they are 
the Devils which grow terrible to the Conjurers 
e bemſelves who brought them up, and can't 
| tho ſend them down again: And. beſides that, 
Mar dere can be no laftin g Radical Security, but 


where 


LO 
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where the Governed are ſatisfied with the = ngers 2 
vernors. « It muſt be a Dominion very unplea- Sym 
ſant to a Prince of an elevated Mind, to im- Ice, tl 


poſe an abject and ſordid Servility, inſtead of Meir Sub 
receiving the willing Sacrifice of Duty and Ir, not 
Obedience. The braveſt Princes, in all Times Wood, th 
who were uncapable of any other Kind of 
Fear, have fear { grieve their own People: 
Such a Fear is a Glory, and in this Senſe tis aa Moovernn 
Infamy not to be a Coward. So that the mi. {Wk 
ſtaken Heroes, who are void of this generoug 
Kind of Fear, need no other Aggravation to Whoſe, C 
compleat their ill Characters. ; 
When a defpotick Prince has bruiſed all his have 
Subjects with a laviſh Obedience, all the Force Worget, t. 
he can uſe cannot ſubdue. his own Fears; Ene- rents f 
mies of his own Creation, to which he can fen ple 
never be reconcil'd; it being impoſſible to do {Winays | 
Injuſtice, and not to fear Revenge; there is Neem of 
no Cure for this Fear, but the not deſerving to {Wioſe B 
be hurt; and therefore a Prince who does not {Wulge 0 
allow his Thoughts to ſtray beyond the Rules {Would | 
of Juſtice, has always the Bleſſing of an in- Went, t 
ward Quiet and Aſſurance, as a natural Effect of Nbiecti 
his good Meaning to his People; and tho he r that 
will not negle& due Precautions to ſecure him- Ing to 


ſelf in all Events, yet he is uncapable of enter- Inents, 
taining vain and remote Suſpicions of thoſe, tis 2 
of whom he reſolves never to deſerye ill. note 


It is very hard for a Prince to fear Rebel- fakes, 
lion, who neither does, nor intends to do any antag 
thing to provoke it; therefore too great a Di- Noos d; 
ligence in the Governors to raiſe and improve. Ie take 
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ngers and Fears from the People, is no very 
of Symptom, and naturally begets an Infe- 
mace, that they have Thoughts of putting 
heir Subjects Allegiance to a Iryal; and there- 
re, not without ſome Reaſon, fear before- 
und, that the 1 agkand they intend, may . 
iſe Men to a Reſiſtance, 5 
Our Trimmer thinks it no Advantage to - 
overnment, to endeavour the ſuppreſſing of 
Kind of Right, vhich may remain in the Body 
f the People; or to employ ſmall Authors in it, 
hoſe, Oficiouſneſs or Want of Money may 
ncourage them to write, tho it is very uneaſy 
0 have Abilities equal to ſuch a Subject: They 
wget. that in their too n ſtrain d Argu- 
ents for the Rights of Princes, they very 
ten plead againſt uman Nature, which will 5 
mays give a Biaſs to thoſe Reaſons. which 
tem of her Side, It is, the People that read 
boſe Books, and it is the People that muſt 
ulge of them; and therefore no Maxims 
hould be laid down for the Right of Govern- 
ment, to which there can be any reaſonable 
Odjection; for the World has an ntereſt, and 
or that Reaſon is more than ordinary diſcern- 
Ing to find out the weak Sides of ſuch Argua, 
nts, as are intended to do them Hurt: And 
t is a Diminution to a Government to pro: 
mote or countenance ſuch well affeted Mi- 
lakes, which are turned upon it with Diſad- 
tage, whenever they are detected and ex: 
sd; and naturally the too earneſt Endeavours 
o take from Men the Right they have, tempt 
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them, by the Example, to claim that which 
they have not. FF 
In Power, as in moſt other Things, the 
Way for Princes to keep it, is not to gf 
more than their Arms can well hold; the nie 
and unneceſſary enquiring into theſe Thing, 
or the Licenſing ſome. Books, and ſuppreſſig 
ſome others, without ſufficient Reaſon to juſt. 
fy the doing either, is fo far from being u 
Advantage to a Government, chat it expoſg 
it to the Cenſure of being partial, and to the 
_ Suſpicion of having ſome hidden Defigns to be 
carried on by theſe unufual Methods. 
When all is ſaid, there is a natural Reaſon 
of State, an undefinable Thing, grounded upon 
the common Good of Mankind, which is . 
mortal, and in all Changes and Revolution 
ſill preſerves its Original Right of ſaving a 
Nation, when the Letter of the Law perlujs 
would deftroy it; and by whatſoever Means it 
moves, carrieth a Power with it that admits d 
no Oppoſition, being ſupported by Natur, 
which inſpires an immediate Conſent at ſome 
critial Times into every individual Member, 
to that which viſibly tendeth to the Preſera- 
tion of the Whole; and this being ſo, a Wik 
Prince, inſtead of controverting the Right ot 
this Reaſon of State, will, by all means, en- 
deavour it may be of his Side; and then he 
EMS... ER ER ON 
Our Trinmer cannot conceive' that the 
Power of any Prince can be AL, bur where 
tis built upon the Foundation of his own un. 
— 1 | borrowed 
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borrowed Virtue ; he muſt not only be the firſt | 
Mover and the Fountain from whence. the 
great Acts of State originally flow, but he muſt. 
de thought ſo to his People, that they may pre- 
ſerre their Veneration for him; he muſt be 


jealous of his Power, and not impart ſo much 

of it to any about him, as that he may ſuffer, 
He cannot take too much Care to keep him- 

ſe]f up; for when a Prince is thought to be led 


by thoſe, with whom he ſhould only adviſe, and 


that the Commands he gives are tranſmitted 
through him, and are not of his own Growth; 
the World will look upon him as a Bird adorn- 
ed with Feathers that are not his on, or con- 
lider him rather as an Engine than a living 
Creature : Beſides, t would be a Contradiction 
for a Prince to fear a Commonwealth, and at 
the fame Time create one himſelf, by delegating 
ſuch a Power to any Number of Men near 
him, as is inconſiſtent with the Figure, of a 
Monarch, It is the worſt kind of Co- ordinati- 
on the Crown can ſubmit to; for it is the Ex- 
ereiſe of Power that draws the Reſpect a long 
with it; and when that is parted with, the bare 
Character of a King is not ſufficient to keep it 
up; but though it is a Diminution to a Prince, 
to parcel out ſo liberally his Power amongſt his 
Favourites, it's worſe to divide with any other 
Man, and to bring himſelf in Competition 
with a ſingle Rival: A Partner in Government 
s/o unnatural a Thing, that it is a ſquint- ey d 
Allegiance that mult 4 paid to ſuch a double 
| ; bot 


the Prince will do well to remember, and re. 
Ae& upon the Story of certain Men who had 


very little Time they turned their Backs to the 
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bortom'd Monarchy. The two Czars of Myſ. 
covy are an Example, that the more civiliz d 
Part of the World will not be proud to follow, 
whatſoever Gloſs may be put upon this Me. 
thod by thoſe to whom it may be of ſome uſe, 
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ſet up a Statue in Honour of the Sun, yet in a 


Sun, and their Faces to the Statue. 

Theſe myſtical Unions are better plac'd in 
the other World, than they are in this; and 
we ſhall have much a-do to find, that in a 


Monarchy God's Vicegerency is delegated to NRnkir 
more Heads than that which is anointed. lay, a 
Princes may lend ſome of their Light to {erty h 
make another ſhine, but they muſt {till pr. {Wieap b 
ſerve the Superiority of being the brighter Pl. {vie le 
net; and when it happens that the Reverſion is Nrey Fe 
in Men's Eyes, there is more Care neceſſary to ond, 
keep up the Dignity of Poſſeſſions, that Men {the 
may not forget who is King, either out of harm. 
their Hopes or Fears who ſhall be. If the Sun eautie 
ſhou'd part with all his Light to any of the Nie do i 
Stars, the Indians would not know where to eauty, 
find their God, after he had ſo diſpos'd him- {Perefor 
ſelf, and would make the Light (where- ever it Net to l 
went) the Object of their Worſhip. Mable 
All Uſurpation is alike upon Sovereignty, its cb, 
no matter from what Hand it comes; and Feople 


crowned” Heads are to be the more circumſpect, tempt 
in reſpect Men's Thoughts are naturally apt to f it. 
ramble beyond what is preſent, they love c 
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Vil. Work at a Diſtance ; and in their 

lizd Nations, which their Minds may be fü with, 
low, I a new Maſter, the old one may be left to 
Me. Noka little out of Countenance. | 


uſe, W Our Trimmer owns a Paſſion for Liberty, 
d re. Wet ſo reſtrained, that it does not in the leaſt 
had Wopair or taint his Allegiance ; he thinks it 


rd for a Soul that does not love Liberty, e- 
erto raiſe its ſelf to another World; he takes 
t to be the Foundation of all Virtue, and the 
only Seaſoning that gives a Reliſh to Life; and 
ho the Lazineſs of a ſlaviſh Subjection has its 
harms for the more groſs and earthy Part of 
inkind, yet to Men made of a better Sort of 
lay, all that the World can give without Li- 
erty has no taſte : It is true, nothing is ſold fo 


pre- rap by unthinking Men; but that does no 
Pla. Wore leſſen the real Value of ir, than a Coun- 
on is Ney Fellow's Ignorance does that of a Dia- 
ry to Fond, in ſelling it for a Pot of Ale. Liberty 
Men s the Miſtreſs of Mankind, the has powerful 
ut of Tharms which do fo dazzle us, that we find 
e Sun eauties in her which perhaps are not there, as 


re do in other Miſtreſſes; yet if the was not a 
geauty, the World would not run mad for her; 
herefore ſince the reaſonable Deſire of it ought 

t to be reſtrain'd , and that even the unrea- 
Mable Deſire of it cannot be entirely ſup- 
refs'd, thoſe who would take it away from a 
and eople poſſeſs d cf it, are likely to fail in the 
pect, ttempting, or be very unquiet in the keeping 
pt to it. | | 
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Our Trimmer admires our bleſſed Conſtitu- 
tion, in which Dominion and Liberty are ſo 
well reconciled: It gives to the Prince the go- 
rious Power of commanding Freemen , and to 
the Subject, the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Poy- 
er ſo lodged, as that their Liberties are ſecure; 
itdoesnot allow the Crown ſuch a ruining Poy- 
er, as that no Graſs can grow where ere it 
treads, but a cheriſhing and protecting Power; 
ſuch a one as hath a grim Aſpect only to the 
offending Subjects, but is the Joy and the Pride 
of all the good ones ; their own Intereſt being 
ſo bound up in it, as to engage them to defend 
and ſupport it: and though in ſome Inſtance 
the King is reſtrained, yet nothing in the G0. 
vernment can move without him: Our Law 
make a Diſtinction between Vaſſalage and C- 
bedience, between devouring Prerogatives, and 
a licentious ungovernable Freedom; and as df 
all the Orders of Building, the Compoſite is 


the beſt ; ſo ours, by a happy Mixture and 2 


wiſe Choiceof what 1s beſt in others, is brought 
into a Form that is our Felicity who live under 
it, and the Envy of our Neighbour that cats 
not imitate it. - 

The Crown has Power ſufficient to protet 
our Liberties, The People have ſo much Li- 
berty, as is ncceſſary to make them uſcful to 
the Crown. 

Our Government is in a juſt Proportion; 00 
Tympany, no unnatural Swelling either ot 
Power or Liberty ; and whereas in all over- 
grown Monarchies, Reaſon, Learning, and Er 
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1tu- quiry, are hang'd in Effigy for Mutineers; here 
eh they are encouraged and cheriſhed, as the ſureſt 
g- Friends to a Government eſtabliſh'd upon the 
An Foundation of Law and: juſtice. When all is 
ow. done, thoſe who look for Perfection in this 
World, may look as the Jews have for their 


Meſſias ; and therefore our Triumer is not fo 
unreaſonably partial, as to free our Government 
from all Objections: No doubt there have been 
fatal Inſtances of its Sickneſs, and more than 
that, of its Mortality for ſometime, though by 
a Miracle it hath been reviv'd again : But till 
we have another Race of Mankind, in all 
Conſtitutions that are bounded, there will ever 
be ſome Matter of Strife and Contention ; and 
rather than want Pretenſions, Men's Paſſions 


and Intereſts will raiſe them from the moſt in- 
conſiderable Cauſes. 


ſite i we Winds which are ſometimes loud and un- 
and 2 quiet, and yet with all the Trouble they give 
rought us, we owe great Part of our Health unto 
_undit WY them: They clear the Air, which elſe would 
at ca be like a ſtanding Pool, and inſtead of Refreſh 
nent, would be a Diſeaſe unto us. bs. 

rote There may be freſh Gales of aſſerting Liber- 
ch L. u, without turning into ſuch Storms of Hur- 
ful 10M cane, as that the State ſhould run any Hazard 

of being caſt away by them : Theſe Strugglings 


on; "i which are natural to all mixed Governments, 


cher ot 
| over- 


1d nal Parts, rather ** and ſtrengthen, than 
qi 


Our Government is like our Climate; there 


while they are kept from growing into Convul- 
ſions, do by a mutual Agitation from the ſeve- 


3 weaken 
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weaken or maim the Conſtitution; and te Cre 
whole Frame, inſtead of being torn or dis joint. BY! 
ed, comes to be the better and cloſer knit hy tiou 
being thus exerciſed : But whatever Faults out Gia 


* 


— 


Government may have, or a diſcerning Critic that 
may find in it, when he looks upon it alone, WM 7? fl 
let any other be ſet againſt it, and then it they ” a] 

an 


its Comparative Beauty: Let us look upon 
the moſt glittering Out- ſide of unbounded Au- thro 
thority, and upon a nearer Enquiry , we hal 
find nothing but poor and miſerable Deformit laid 
within; let us imagine a Prince living in hi 
Kingdom, as if in a great Galley, his Subjeds 
tugging at the Oar, laden with Chains, and whit 
reduced to real Rags, that they may gain hin Mer 
imaginary Lawrels ; let us repreſent him ga- ny c 
zing among his Flatterers, Be | receiving the I 00 
falſe Worſhip; like a Child never Contradid. nerd 
ed, and therefore always cozen'd ; or like 2 bez 
Lady complimented only to be abuſed ; oon. O 


demned never to hear Truth, and conſequently noru 
never to do Juſtice, wallowing in the ſoft Bed = 
HOT 


of wanton and unbridl:d Greatneſs; nor lek 
odious to the Inſtraments themſelves, than to MW 2 
the Obje®s of his Tyranny ; blown up into an >? 
ambitious Dropſy , never to be ſatisfied by the 
Conqueſt of other People, or by the Oppreſ- © 
ſion of his own : By aiming to be more than a 
Man, he falls lower than the meaneſt of em; ſions 
a miſtaken Creature ſwelled with Panegyricks, 
and flattered out of his Senſes, and not only an there 
Incumbrance, but a Nuiſance to Mankind ; a 


hardened and unrelenting Soul, and like 9 
er 
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Creatures that grow Fat with Poiſons, he 
grovvs great by other Men's Miſeries; an ambi- 
tious Ape of the Divine Greatneſs; an unruly 
Giant that would ſtorm even Heaven it ſelf, but 
that his ſcaling Ladders are not long enough; 
in ſhort, a wild and devouring Creature in rich 
Trappings, and with all his Pride, no more 
than a Whip in God Almighty's Hand, to be 
thrown into the Fire when the World has 
been ſufficiently ſcourged with it. This Picture 
laid in right Colours would not incite Men to 
wiſh for ſuch a Government, but rather to ac- 


knowledge the Happineſs of our own, under 


which we enjoy all the Privileges reaſonable 


Men can deſire, and avoid all the Miſeries ma. 
ny athers are Subject to; ſo that qur Trimmr 


would ke:p it with all its Faults; and does as 
letle forgive thoſe who give the Qccaſign, of 


doe king , as he does thoſe chat take it, +, 


Our Trummer is a Friend to Parlia | 
notwitiſtanding all their Faults, and Exceſſes, 
which of late have given ſuch Matter of Obje- 
Aion to them; he thinks that though they 
may at ſometimes be troubleſome to Authori- 
ty, yet they add the greateſt Strength to it un- 
der a wife Adminiſtration; he believes no Go- 
vernment is perfect except a kind of Omnipo- 
tence reſide in it, to exerciſe upon great Occa- 
ſions: Now this cannot be obtained by Force 
alone upon People, let it be never ſo great; 
there muſt be their Conſent too, or elſe a Na- 
tion moves only by being driven, a ſluggiſh and 
conftrained Motion, void of that Life and Vi- 
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oro 3 
gour which is neceſſary to produce great Things; hou. 
- whereas the virtual Conſent of the whole being lac d. 
included in their Repreſentatives; and the than 
King giving the Sanction to the united Senſe of I Off 
the People, every Act done by ſuch an Autho. 
rity, ſeems to be an Effect of their Choice, a; afrai 
well as a Part of their Duty; and they do MW don, 


y 4 


with an Eagerneſs, of which Men are uncapa- whic 
dle whilſt under a Force, execute whatſoever Ml 
is ſo enjoined, as their own Wills better er- may 
plained by Parliament, rather than from the MW n; | 
Terror of incurring the Penalty of the Law rend 
for omitting it; and by means of this Politi- Hand 
cal Omnipotence, whatever Sap or Juice there ſerv' 
is in a Nation, may be to the laſt Drop pro- 25) 
duc'd, whilſt it riſes naturally from the Root: Trin 
© Whereas all Power exereis d without Conſent, ws 1 


is like the giving Wounds and Gathes, and tap- 
ping a Tree at unſeaſonable Times, for the pre- Crov 
ſent Occaſion, which in a very little Time muſt 

needs deftroy it. D r 0 

Our Trimmer believes, that by the Advan- much 

tage of our Situation there can hardly any ſuch 1 Oles. 
fudden Diſeaſe come upon us, but that the King He 

ray have Time enough left to conſult with his I eſſen 


Phyſicians in Parliament; Pretences indeed may butt 
be made, but a real Neceſſity ſo preſſing, that i or 
no Delay is to be admitted, is hardly to be other 
imagin'd: And it will be neither eaſy to give an Seat 
Inſtance of any ſuch Thing for the Time paſt, of ſc 
or reaſonable to preſume it will ever happen for He 
the Time to come: But if that ſtrange Thing can 
ben e 2603 30 £7: eee eee 


A 
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ſhould fall out, our Trimmer is not ſo ſtreight- 
lac d, as to let a Nation die or be ſtiffled, rather 


** than it ſhould be help d by any but the proper 
ee Offers. The Caſes themſelves will bring the 
Remedies along with them; and he is not 


afraid; to allow, That in order to its Preſerva- 


tion, there is a hidden Power in Government, 
which would be loſt if it was deſigned; a cer- 


= tain Myſtery, by Virtue of which a Nation 
6x. may at ſome critical Times be ſecur d from Ru- 
the in; but then it muſt be kept as a Myſtery : Ir is 
Lay bendred uſeleſs when touch d by unſkilful 
litt. Hands: And no Government ever had, or de- 


ſerv'd to have that Power, which was ſo un- 
wary as to anticipate their Claim to it. Our 
Trimmer cannot help thinking it had been bet- 
ter, if the Triennial Act had been obſerv'd, be- 


yas cauſe tis the Law; and he would not have the 
= | Crown, by ſuch an Example teach the Nation 


mat to break it: All Irregularity is catching; it has 
5 a Contagion. in it, eſpecially in an Age ſo 
van. much inclin d to follow, ill Patterns than good 
un eas „„ e 20 750 % 10 
| He would have a Parliament, becauſe tis an 
h his Eſſential Part of the Conſtitution, even with- 
may out the Law, it being the only Proviſion in ex- 
that traordinary Caſes, in which there would be 
„de ! otherwiſe no Remedy; and there can be no 
e an greater Soleciſm in Government, than a Failure 
o& ale, t h e 206 065 ee lf t. 
*. He would have had one, becauſe nothing elſe 
hing can unite and heal us; all other Means are 
jou meer Shifts and Projects, Houſes of Cards, to 
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be blown down with the leaſt Breath, and can. 
not reſiſt the Difficulties which are ever pre- 
ſum'd in Things of this Kind ; and he would 
have had one, becauſe it might have done the 
King good, and could not poſſibly have done 
Him Hurt without his Conſent, which in that 
Caſe is not to be ſuppoſed ; and therefore for 
him to fear it, is ſo ſtrange and ſo little to be 
comprehended, that the can never be 
preſum d to grow in our Soil, or to thrive in 
it, when tranſplanted from any other Coun- RE 
trey; and no doubt there are ſuch irreſiſtible 
Arguments for calling a Parliament, and tho upon 
it might be deny d to the unmannerly mutinous I living 
Petitions of Men, that are malicious and dif- I ing fa 
affected, it will be granted to the ſoft and obſe- IſÞ aband 
quious Murmurs of his Majeſty's beſt Subjects; ¶ Natui 
and there will be ſuch Rhetorick in their ſilent ¶ ciety « 
Grief, that it will at laſt prevail againſt the IU Ages 
Artifices of thoſe, who either out of Guilt or ment. 
Intereſt, are afraid to throw themſelves upon Il pxs d - 
their Countrey, knowing how ſcurvily they have yet th. 
uſed it; that Day of Judgment will come, tho and tl 
we know neither the Day nor the Hour And I and tl 
our Trimmer would live fo as to be prepared I !owar: 
for it; with full Aſſuranee in the mean Time, I their / 
that the lamenting Voice of a Nation cannot I eut tl! 
long be reſiſted, and that a Prince who could I nat be 
ſo eaſily forgive his People when they had been Wilks, 
in the wrong, cannot fail to hear them when I double 
they are in the right, 
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The TRIMME R's Opinion N couceru-· 
ing the Proteſtant Religion. 


oun- R Eigion has ſuch a Superiority above other 
Things, and that indiſpenſable Influence 
tho upon all Mankind, that it is as neceſſary to oi 
inous I living happy in this World, as it is to our Fog 
d dif. Ning fav d in the next: Without it Man is an 
obſe- zbandon d Creature; one of the worſt Beaſts 
jects; I Nature hath produc d, and fit only for the So- 
ſilent N ciety of Wolves and Bears: Therefore in all 
| the Ages it has been the Foundation of Govern- 
lt or nent. And though falſe Gods have been im- 
upon dd upon the credulous Part of the World, 
; have I Jet they were Gods ſtill in their oπ . Opinion; 
„ tho' and the Awe and Reverence Men had to them 
And I and their Oracles, Kept them within Bonnds 


pared N towards one another, which the Laws with all 
Time, I their Authority could never have effected, with- 
annot I eut the Help of Religion: Ihe Laws would 
could I nat be able to ſubdue the Perverſeneſs of Men's 
I been Wilk, which are wild Beaſts, and require 
when double Chain to keep them doun. Por this 
Reaſon tis ſaid, That it is not a ſufficient | 
Ground to make War upon a Neighbouring 
De] ate, becauſe they are of another "Religion, 


* > 
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let it be never ſo differing ; yet if they wor. Tt 
AIhipp'd. nor acknowledg'd any Deity at all what 
they may be invaded as publick Enemies fl felk ( 
Mankind, becauſe they reje& the only Thing rejati 
that can bind them to live well with one ano. E f! 
ther. The Copſidetation of, Religion is f rue! 
twiſted with that of Government, that it\ 0 tr 
never to be ſeparated ;! and tho the Foundati- ff Conc 
ons of it ought to be eternal and Unchange\ſf tend 
N able, vet the Terms and Circumſtances of Di- thoſe 
clpline, are to be ſuited to the ſeveral Climate the 1 
and Conflitutions, ſo that they may keep en and 
ma willing Acquieſcence unto. them, without And 


diſcompoſing the; Word by nice Diſputes our 7 


* 


which can never be of equal Moment with the 
YZ FE IL SRD en 


Our Religion here in England ſeems to be in A 
diſtinguiſh'd by a, peculiar Effect of God A. chat 
mighty's Goodneſs, in permitting it to be in- cho 
troduc'd, or rather reſtor'd, by 4 more regula Dilac 
Method, than the Ciroutafiances of roſtotheſſſ Th 
Reformed Churches would allow them to don Ptom 
relation to the Government': And the Dignityſſſ that 
with which 1 has frpfarted it ſelf ſince, and Thou 
che great Men our Church has produced, ought us to 
to recommend it to the Eſteem of all Prote- good 
ſtants at leaſt: Our Trimmer is very partial to Indul 
it, for theſe Reafons ,'and miany more; aud Mens 
defires that it may preſerve. its doe Juriſdidtionſſſ only 
and Authority ; fo far is he from wiſhing it that 
oppreſſed, by the unreaſonable and malicious Crim 
Suck thoſe who take Pains to raife Objedi- war 
SF .-vf 493 ALS IIS; Tate 


dns againſt it, 
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| The Queſtions will then be, how andi by 

what Methods this Church ſhall beſt ſupport it 

ſelf ( the preſent Circumſtances conſider d) in 

relation to Diſſenters of all Sorts? I will firſt 

hy this for a ground, That as there can be no 

true Religion without Charity; ſo there can be 
no true Human Prudence without Bearing and 
Condeſcenſion. This Prineiple does not ex- 
tend to oblige the. Church always to yield to 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to conteſt with her, 
the Expediency of doing it is to be conſidered 
and determined according to the i Occaſion: 
And this leads me to lay open che Fhoughts of 
our Trimmer; in reference; firſt, to the Pro- 
teſtants, and then to the Popiſh/Recufants;! // 

What has lately happened among us, makes 
an Apology neceſſary for Wins any thing, 
that looks like Favour towards a Sort of Men, 
who have brought themſelves under ſuch a 
Diſadvaiſtghts#s 7019119997975 „ e 
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The ate Eodſpiraey hath ſuch broad Sym- 


ptoms of the Diſaffection of the whole Party, 
that upon the firſt! Reflections, While our 
Thoughts are warm; it would almoſt perſuade 
us to put them out of the Protection of our 
good Nature, and to think that the Chriſtian 
Indy ence, which our Compaſſion for other 
Mens Suffefings eannot eaſily deny, ſeems not 
only to be forfeited by the ill Appearances 
that are againſt them, but even becomes a 
Crime when it is ſo miſapplied; yet for all 
this, upon ſecond and cooler Thoughts, Mode- 
rate Men will not be fo ready to 2 

| whole 
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whole Party in the Guilt of a few; and to 
admit Inferences and Preſumptions to be Evi. 
dence in a Caſe, where the Sentence muſt be 
ſo heavy, as it ought to be againſt all thoſe 
who have a fixed Reſolution àgainſt the G0. 
vernment Eſtablihed: Beſides, Men who ad 
by à Principle grounded upon Moral Virtue, 
can never let it be clearly eien by the 
moſt repeated Provocations. If a right Thing, 
agreeable to Nature and good Senſe, takes 
root in the Heart of a Man that is impartial 
and unbiaſs d, no outward Circumſtances can 
ever deſtroy. it. It's true, the Degrees of 2 
Man's Zeal for the Proſecution of it may be 
differing ;- Faults of other Men, the Conſide- 
ration of the Publick, and the ſeaſonable Pru- 
dence by which wiſe Men will ever be directed, 
may give great Allays; they may leſſen, and 
for a time perhaps ſuppreſs the Exerciſe of that, 
which in general Propoſition may be reaſon- 
able; but ſtill whatever is fo, will inevitably 
grow and ſpring up again, having a Founda- 
tien in Nature, which is neuer to be deſtroyd. 
Our Trnmmer therefore endeayours to ſepz- 
rate the Deteſtat ion of thoſe, who had either a 
Hand or a Thought in the late Plot, from the 
Principle of Prudential, as well as Chriſtian 
Charity towards Mankind; and for that Rea- 
fon would fain ue the Means of reclaimi 
fuch of the Diſſenters as are not incurable, — 
even bearing oa Degree thoſe that are, as far 
as may conſiſt with the Publick Intereſt and 
Security. He is far from juſtifying an Sn 
| _— 
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Separation from the Communion of the 


Church; and even in thoſe that mean well 
aud are miſtaken, he looks upon it as a Diſeaſe 
that has ſeized upon their Minds, very trouble- 
ſome as well as dangerous, by the Conſequence 
it may produde. He does not go about to ex- 
cuſe their making it an indiſpenſible Duty, to 
meet in Numbers to ſay their Prayers; ſuch 
Meetings may prove miſchievous to the State; 
at leaſt the Laws, which are the beſt Judges,. 
have determined that there is Danger in them, 
He has good Nature enough to lament, that 
the Perverſeneſs of a Part ſhould have drawn. 
rigorous Laws upon the whole Body of the 
Diſſenters; but when they are once made, no 
private Opinion muſt ſtand in Oppoſition to 
them: If they are in themſelves reaſonable, 
they are in that Reſpe& to be regarded, even 
without being enjoined; and if by the Change 
of Time and Circumſtances, they ſhould be- 
come lefs reaſonable than when they were firft 
made; even then they are to be obeyed too, 
decauſe they are Laws till they are mended or 
_— by the ſame Authority that enacted 
em, Hh 
He has too much Deference to the Conſtitu- 
tion of our Government, to wiſh for more Pre- 
rogative Declarations in Favour of ſcrupulous 
Men, or to difpenſe with Penal Laws in ſuch 
Manner, or to ſuch an End, that ſuſpecti 
Men might with ſome Reaſon pretend, that fo 
hated a Thing as Perſecution could never make 
way for it fig with any Hopes of Succeſs, 
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otherwiſe than by preparing the deluded Wa 
by a falſe Proſpe& of Liberty and Indulgenc, 
The inward Springs and Wheels whereby the 
Engine moved, are now ſo fully laid open an 
expos'd, that it is not ſuppoſable that ſuch z 
baffled Experiment ſhould ever be tried again; 
the Effect it had at the time, and the Spirit i 
raiſed, will not eaſily be forgotten; and it 
may be preſum'd, the Remembrance of it 
may ſecure us from any more Attempts of that 

Nature for the future. We muſt no mor 
break a Law to give Men Eaſe, than we are to 
rifle an Houſe with a devout Intention ct 
giving the Plunder to the Poor; in this Cat 
3 would be as ill directed, as ou 

Den iti {nf nt 5 

In ſhort, the Veneration due to the Lam 

is never to be thrown off, let the Pretences be 
never ſo ſpecious: Yet with all this he cannot 

bring himſelf to think, that an extraordinay 
Diligence to take the uttermoſt Penalty dt 
Laws upon the poor offending Neighbour, is 
of it ſelf ſuch an all- ſufficient Virtue, that 
without any thing elſe to recommend Men, it 
ſhould entitle them to all Kind of Preferments 

-and Rewards: He would not detra& from the 
| - Merits of thoſe who execute the Laws; yet he 
cannot think ſuch a Piece of Service as this 
can entirely change the Man, and either make 
him a better Divine, or a more knowing Ma- 
giſtrate than he was before; eſpecially if it be 
done with a partial and unequal Hand, in re- 
ference to greater and more dangerous Off 8 
e ur 
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Our Trimmer would have thoſe miſtaken 
Men ready to throw themſelves into the Arms 
of the Church; and he would have thoſe Arms 
25 ready to receive them that ſhall come to us. 
He would have no ſupercilious Look to fright 
thoſe ſtrayed: Sheep from coming into the Fold 
again: No ill-natur'd Maxims of an eternal 
Suſpicionz or a Belief that thoſe who have once 
been in the Wrong, can never be in the Right 
again ; but a vit e Preparation of Mind to 
receive with Joy all the Proſelytes that come 
amongſt us, and much greater Earneſtneſs to 
reclaim than puniſh them. It is to be confef- 
ſed, there is a great deal to forgive, a hard 
Task enough for the Charity of a Church fo 
provoked ; but that muſt not cut off all Hopes 
of being reconcil'd z yet if there muſt be ſome 
Anger left ſtill, let it break out into a Chriſtian 
Revenge; and by being kinder to the Children 
of Diſobedience than they deſerve, let the in- 
jur'd Church triumph, by throwing Shame and 
Confuſion of Face upon them. There ſhould 
not always be Storms and Thunder, a clear Sky 
would ſometimes make the Church look more 
like Heaven, and would do more towards the 
reclaiming thoſe Wanderers, than a perpetual 
Terror, which ſeemed to have no Intermiſſion; 
for there is in many, and particularly in 
Engliſhmen, a miſtaken Pleaſure, in reſiſting 
the Dictates of rigorous Authority; a Stomach 
that riſeth againſt a hard Impoſition, nay, in 
ſome, raiſe even a Luſt in fuffering from a 
wrong Point of Honour, which does hot _ 

Us the 
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the Applauſe from the greater Part of Ma, 
kind, who have not learnt to diſtinguiſh, Coq, 
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Rancy will be thought a Virtue, even where i 


is a Miſtake and the ill-judging World vil 


be apt to think that Opinion moſt right, 
which produces the greateſt Number of thoſe 
who are willing to ſuffer for it. All this is 
prevented, and falls to the Ground, by uſius 
well timed Indulgence; and che ſtubborn Ad. 


verſary, who values bimſelf upon his Reſiftang 


whilſt he is oppreſs'd, yields inſenſibly to kind 
Methods, when they are apply'd to him; 
and the ſame Man naturally melts into Con- 
formity, who perhaps would never have been 
beaten into it. We may be taught, by tie 
Compaſſion that attendeth the moſt criminal 
Men when they are condemned, that Fault 


are much more natural Things than Punih- 


ments: and that even the maſt neo ſſy Ad 
of S:yerity do ſome Kind of Violence to our 
Nature, whoſe Indulgence will not be confinel 


within the trait Bounds of inexorable Juſtice: 
So that this ſhould be an Argument for Gentle- 
neſs. Peſid:s that, it is the likelieſt Way to 


make theſe Men aſham d of their Separation, 


i'whilft the preſſing them too hard, tends rather 

to make them proud of it. 
Our Trimmer would have the Clergy ſup- 

ported in their Lawful Rights, and in all the 
1 and Dignity that belongs to them; and 


yet he thinks that poſſibly there may be in 


| ſome of them a too great Eagerneſs to extend 


the Becleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; which tho it 
= 
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may be well intended, yet the ſtraining of it 
too high, has an Appearance of Ambition that 
niſes Mens Objections to it; and is far unlike 
the Apoſtolick Zeal, which was quite other- 
wiſe employ d, that the World draws Inferen- 
ces from it, which do the Church no Service. 

Ne is troubled to ſee Men of all Sides ſick of 
a Calenture of a miſtaken Devotion ; and it 
ſeems to him, that the devout Fire of fervent 
Charity with which the Primitive Chriſtians 


were inflam'd, is long ſince extinguith'd, and 


inſtead of it a. devouring Fire of Anger and 
Perſecution breaks out in the World. We 
wrangle now one with another about Religion, 
til the Blood comes; whilſt the Ten Com- 
mandments have no more Authority with us, 
than if they were ſo many obſolete Laws or 
Proclamations out of Date. He thinks that a 
Nation will hardly be mended by Principles of 
Religion, where Morality is made a Hereſy; 
and therefore, as he believes Devotion miſ- 
placed when it gets into a Conventicle, he 
concludes that Loyalty is ſo too, when lodg'd 
in a Drunken Club: Thoſe Virtues deſerve a 
better Seat of Empire; and they are degrad*-d, 


when ſuch Men undertake their Defence, as 
have too 


great 'need of an Apology them- 
ſelves, | ö "8: 
Our Trimmer wiſhes that ſome Knowledge 
may go along with the Zeal on the right Side; 
and that thoſe who are in Poſſeſſion of the 
Pulpit, would quote at leaſt ſo often the Au- 


thority of the Scriprures, as they do that of 


the 


— 
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n. 


Men ar 


- the State. There are many who borrow 100 
often Arguments from the Government to uſe a 
10W 


. againſt their Adverſaries, and neglect: thoſe 
that are more proper, and would be more pon. 
erful. A Divme grows lefs, and puts a Dimi. 
nution on his own Character, when he quoteth 
any Law but that of God Almighty, to get the 
; better of thoſe who conteſt with him: And i 
is A Sign of a decay d Conſtitution, when Na. 
ture with good Diet cannot expel noxious He. Reaſon 
mours without calling Fereign Drugs to her up the! 
Aſſiſtance; ſo it looks like Want of Health in (ho_Ne 
a Church, when inſtead of depending upon Our 
the Power of that Truth which it holds, and Hy foc 
the good Examples of them that teach it, to among 
ſupport it ſelf, and to ſuppreſs Errors, it ſhows I wine 
1 have a perpetual Recourſe to the Secular Au- guilty 
thority, and even upon the-ſlighteſt Occaſions, (whic] 
7 Our T rimmer has his Objections to the too ſhall 
buſy Diligence, and to the over-doing of ſome may | 
of the Diſſenting Clergy ; and he does as little hear 
approve of thoſe of our Church,. who -wear the fa 
God Almighty s Liveries, as ſome old Warden may 
in the Tower do the King's, who do nothing Pract 
in their Place but receive their Wages for it. does! 
He thinks that the Liberty of the late Times IM ©?” 
gave Men ſo much Light, and diffuſed it ſo too |, 
univerſally amongſt the People, that they are thin! 
not now to be dealt with, as they might have bend 
been in Ages of leſs Enquiry ; and therefore, i Net 
tho' in ſome well choſen and dearly be loved Cha 
| Auditories, good reſolute Nonſenſe, back of K 
with Authority, may prevail ; yet generally othe 
| Men 
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Men are become ſo good judges of what they 
bear, that the Clergy ought to be very wary 
how they go about to impoſe upon their Un- 
berſtandings, which are grown leſs humble 
than they were in former Times, when the 
Men in Black had made Learning ſuch a Sin in 
the Laity, that, for Fear of offending, they 
made a Conſcience of being able to read: But 
now the World is grown ſawcy, and expects 
Reaſons, and good ones too, before they give 
up their own Opinions to other Mens Dittates, 
tho never ſo magiſterially deliver'd to them. 
Our Trimmer is far from approving the 
Hypocriſy, which ſeems to be the reigning Vice 
amongſt ſome of the Diſſenting Clergy : He 
thinks it the moſt provoking Sin Men can be 
guilty of, in relation to © Wag and yet 
(which may ſeem ſtrange) that very Sin which 
mall deſtroy the Soul of the Man who preaches, 
may help to fave thoſe of the Company that 
hear him; and even thoſe who are cheated by 
the falſe Oſtentation of his Strictneſs of Life, 
may by that Pattern be encouraged to the real 
Practice of thoſe Chriſtian Virtues, which he 
does ſo deceitfully profeſs : So that the Deteſta- 
tion of this Fault may poſſibly be carry'd on 
too far by our own Orthodox Divines, if they 
think it cannot be enough expreſs d without 
bending the Stick another way. A dangerous 
Method, and a worſe Extreme for Men of that 
CharaQer, who by going to the outmoſt Line 
of Chriſtian Liberty, will certainly encourage 
others to go beyond it. No Man does leſs ap- 
prove 
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prove the ifl-bred Methods of ſome of the Dif. 
ſenters in rebuking Authority, who behaye 
themſelves as if they thought ill Manners ne. 
ceſſary to Salvation; yet he cannot but diſtin- 
guiſh and deſire a Mean between the Sawcineſs 
of ſome of the Scotch Apoſtles, and the unde- 
cent Courtſhip of ſome of the Silken Divines, 
who, one would think, do praQtiſe to bow at 
the Altar, only to learn to make the bettc; 
Legs at Court. | 
Our Trinmier approves the Principles of our 
Church, That Dominion is not founded in 
Grace ; and that our Obedience is to be given 
to a Popith King in other Things, at the ſame 
time that our Compliance with him in his Pe- 
ligion is to be deny d: yet he cannot but think 
it a very extraordinary thing, if a Proteſtant 
Church ſhould, by a voluntary Election, chuſe 
a Papiſt for their Guardian, and receive Dire- 
ctions for ſupporting their Religion, from one 
who muſt believe it a Mortal Sin not to endea- 
vour to deſtroy it; ſuch a refined Piece of 
Breeding would not ſeem to be very well placd 
in the Clergy, who will hardly find Precedents 
to juſtify ſuch an extravagant Piece of Court- 
ſhip, and which is ſo unlike the Primitive M. 
thods, which ought to be our Pattern. He 
hath no ſuch unreaſonable Tenderneſs for any 
Sorts of Men, as to expect their Faults ſhould 
not be impartially laid open, as often as they 
give Occaſion for it; and yet he cannot but 
ſmile to ſee, that the ſame Man, who ſers up 
all the Sails of his Rhetoriok to fall upon Diſ- 
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nters, when Popery is to be handled, he does 


{fo gingerly, that he looks like an Aſs mum 
ling of Thiſtles; fo afraid he is of letting 
melt looſe, where he may be in Danger of 
ting his Duty get the better of his Diſcretion, 
Our Trimmer is far from reliſhing the im- 
ertinent Wandrings of thoſe, whio pour out 
ng Prayers upon the Congregation, and all 
om their own Stock; which, God knows, for 


Feeds inſtead of Flowers: And by this Means 
hey expoſe Religion it ſelf, rather than pro- 
note Mens Devotions. On the other fide, 
here may be too great Reſtraint put upon 


Men, whom God and Nature hath diſtinguiſn- 
d from their Fellow-Labourers, by bleſſing 


them with a happier Talent, and by giving 
them not only good Senſe, but a powerful Ut- 


trance too; has enabled them to guſh out up- 


n the attentive Auditory with a mighty 
dtream of devout and unaffected Eloquence: 
When a Man ſo qualified, endued with Learn- 
ing too, and above all, adorned with a good 
Life, breaks out into a warm and well 
deliver d Prayer before his Sermon, it has 
the Appearance of a Divine Rapture, he 
niſes and leads the Hearts of the Aﬀembly in 
another manner, than the moſt Compos'd or 
beſt Studied Form of ſet Words can ever do; 
and the Pray-wees, who ſerve up all their Ser- 
mons with the ſame Garniſhing, would look 
like ſo many Statues, or Men of Straw in the 
Pulpit, compar'd with thoſe who ſpeak _ 
uc 


he moſt: part is a barren Soil, which produces 
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ſuch a powerful Zeal, that Men are tempted at 
the moment to believe Heaven it ſelf has did 
ted their Words to em. Raft 
Our Triunner is not fo unreaſonably indy 
pent to the Diſſenters, as to excuſe the Irreg 
arities of their Complaints, and to approxe 
their threatning Stiles, which are ſo ill ſuite 
to. their Circumſtances, as well as their Duy 
He would have them to ſhew their Grief, and 
not their Anger to the Government; and h 
ſuch a Submiſſion to Authority as becomes 
them, if they cannot acquieſce in what is im 
poſed, let them deſerve a Legiſlative Remedz 
to their Sufferings, there being no other Wa 
to give them perfect Redreſs; and either tg 
ſeek it, or pretend to give it by any other Me 
thod, would not only be vain, but criminal tad 
in thoſe that go about it; yet with all thi 
there may in the mean time be a prudentu 


Latitude left, as to the manner of preventing 


the Laws now- in Force againſt them. The 
Government is in ſome Degree anſwerable fo 
ſuch an Adminiſtration of them, as may be 
free from the Cenſure of Impartial Judges; 
and in order to that, it would be neceſſaiy that 
one of theſe Methods be purſucd, either to let 
looſe the Laws to their utmoſt Extent, withou 
any Moderation or Reſtraint; in which at leal 


the Equality of the Government would be 


without Objection, the Penalties being exaded 
without Remiſſion from the Diſſenters of al 
Kinds: or if that will not be done (and indeed 
there is no Reaſon it ſhould) there is a * 
| ty 
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ted aff fity of ſome Connivance to the Proteſtant Diſ- 
dicz enters, to execute that which in Humanity 
muſt be allowed to the Papiſts, even without 
indu any leaning towards them, which muſt be ſup- 
ou poſed in thoſe who are or ſhall be in the Ad- 
prove miniſtration. of Publick Buſineſs ; and it will 
lured follow, that, according to our Circumſtances, 
Du we Diſtribution of ſuch Connivance muſt be 


„ an made in ſuch a manner, that the greateſt Part 
nd ck it may fall on the Proteſtant Side, or elſe 
cone the Objections will be ſo ſtrong, and the Infe- 
is im 


rences ſo clear, that the Friends, as well as the 
Enemies of the Crown, wall be ſure to take 
T ² ( fe 
It will not be ſufficient to ſay, That the Pa- 
pits may be conniv'd at, becauſe. they are good 
ſubjects; and that the Proteſtant Diſſenters 
muſt ſuffer, becauſe they are ill ones: Theſe 
general Maxims will not convince diſcerning 
men, neither will any late Inſtances make 
them forget what paſicd at other Times in the 
World: Both Sides have had their Turns in 
being good and ill Subjects; and therefore tis 
afy to imagine what Suſpicions would ariſe in 
the preſent 8 if ſuch a partial Argu- 
ment as this ſhould be impos d upon us. The 
Truth is, this Matter ſpeaks ſo much of it ſelf, 
that it is not only unneceſſaty, but it may be 
unmannerly to ſay any more of it. TILE” 
Our Trimmer therefore could wiſh , that 
lince, notwithſtanding the Laws which deny 
Churches to ſay Maſs in, even not only the Ex- 
erciſe, but alſo the Oſtentation of Popery is 2 
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well or better performed in the Chapels of 6 
many Foreign Miniſters , where the Enghſh 
openly reſort in Spight of Proclamations and 
Orders of Council, which are grown to be as 
harmleſs Things to them, as the Popes Bulls, 
and Excommunications are to Hereticks, who 


are out of h 


is Reach; I fay, he could wiſh 


that by a ſeaſonable as well as an equal Piece of 
Jace , there might be ſo much Conſideration 
had of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, as that there 


might be at 


a Veil thrown over an innocent and retired 


ſome Times, and at ſome Places, 


Conventicle : Ard that ſuch an Indulgence 
might be practis d with leſs Prejudice to the 
Church, or Diminution to the Laws, it might 


be done ſo as 


to look rather like a kind Omiſ- 


fion to enquire more ftrialy, than an allowed 
Toleration of that which is againſt the Rule 


eſtabliſhed. 
Such a {kil 


ful Hand as this, is very neceſſary 


in our Circumſtances , and the Government by 
making no Sort of Men entirely deſperate, 
does not only ſecure it ſelf from villanous At- 
tempts, but lay ſuch a Foundation for healing 


and uniting 


Laws, whenever a Parliament 


ſhall meet, that the Seeds of Di ferences and 


Animoſities 


between the ſeveral contending 


Sides may (Heaven conſenting) be for ever de- 


ſtroyed, 
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The Tx1nMER's Opinion concern- 
ing the Fapiſts. 3 


TO ſpeak of Popery leads me into ſuch a Sex 
of Matter, that it 1s not eaſy to forbear 
launching into it, being invited by ſuch a fruit- 
ful Theme, and by.a Variety never to be ex- 
hauſted: But to confine it to the preſent Sub- 
et, 1 will only ſay a thort Word of the Reli- 
gion it felt; of its Influences here at this Time; 
and of our Triunner's Opinion in Relation to 
dur Manner of living with them. 
eſſary . 1f a Man would ſpeak maliciouſly of this. 
nt by MW Keligion, one may ſay, it is like thoſe Diſea es, 
erate, where as long as one Drop of the Infection re- 
At- nains, there is ſtill Danger of having the.whole 
ling Ma of Blood corrupted by it. In Swed-land 
ment Niere was an abſolute Cure, and nothing ot 
$ and bopery heard of, till Queen Chriſtina (whe- 
nding er mov'd by Arguments of this or the otlier 
er de- World, may not be good Manners to enquire) 
thought fit to change her Religion and Caun- 
ney, and to live at Nome, where the might 
ind better Judges of her Virtues, and leſs un- 
gentle Cenſures of thoſe Princely Liberties, to 
Th! Mb iicl: the was ſometimes diſpoſed, than be 
| F 2 ett 
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left at Stockholm; where the good Breeding is 


4 
nnn... 


as much inferior to that of Rome in general, as 


the Civility of the Religion. The Cardinal 


having reſcued the Church from thoſe clowniſl 


Methods the Fiſhermen had firſt introduc'd, 
and mended that Pattern fo effectually, that a 


Man of that Age, if he ſhould now come into 
the World, would not poſlibly know it. 
In Denmark the Reformation was entire; 


in ſome States of Germany, as well as Geneva, 
the Cure was univerſal ; but in the -reſt of the 


World where the Proteſtant Religion took 
place, the Popiſh Humour was too tough to be 
totally expell d, and ſo at was in England ; tho 
the Change was made with all the Advantage 
i maginable to the Reformation; it being coun- 
tenanc'd and introduc'd by Legal Authority, 
and by that Means, might have been perhaps as 
perfect as in any other Place, if the ſhort Rep 
of Edward the VIth, and the Succeſſion ot a 
Popiſh Queen, had not given ſuch Advantage 
to that Religion, that it has ſubſiſted ever ſince 


under all the Hardſhips that have been put vp- 


on it. It has been a ſtrong Compact Poly, and 

made the more ſo by theſe Sufferings: It was 

not ſtrong enough to prevail, but it was able, 

with the Help of foreign Support, to carry 0n 

an Intereſt which gave the Crown Trouble, and 

to make a conſiderable (not to ſay dangerous) 

Figure in the Nation. So much as this could 

not have been done without ſome Hopes, nor 
theſe Hopes kept up without ſome reaſonable 

Grounds, In Queen Elizabeth's Time, the 
| Spaniſh 
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8 Is Sranſh Leal for their Religion, and the Re- 


8 


|, 33 enge for 88, gave Warmth to the Papiſts 
inal WW here, and above all, the Right of the Queen of 
mth WM Scots to ſucceed, was while the lived, ſufficient 
ved, WW to give them a better Proſpect of their Affairs. 
at 2 In King James's Time, their Hopes were ſup- 
Into WW ported by the Treaty of the Spaniſh: Match, 
and his Gentleneſs towards them ; which they 
tire; MW were ready to interpret more in their own Fa- 
1204, our, than was either reaſonable or became 


f the tem: So little Tenderneſs they have, even 
took W when it is moſt due, if the Intereſt of their 
to be Religion comes in Competition with it. 

tho As for the late King, tho? he gave the moſt 
ntace WW glorious Evidence that ever Man did, of his 
coun- WW being a Proteſtant 3. yet by the more than ordis 
ority, MW nary Influence the Queen was thought to have 
aps as WW over him, and at ſo happening that the greateſt 
W Part of his Anger was directed againſt the Pu- 
1 of a Writans, there was ſuch an Advantage given to 
antage WMen diſpos'd to ſuſpect, that they were ready 
r ſince I to interpret it a leaning towards Popery; with- 
"ut vp-Wout which Handle it was morally impoſſible, 
v, and I nat the ill- affected Part of the Nation could 
It was ever have ſeduc'd the reſt into a Rebellion. 

s able, That which help'd to confirm many well- 
rry on ¶ neaning Men in their Miſapprehenſions of the 
le, and King, was the long and unuſual Intermiſſion of- 
erous) I Parliaments; ſo that every Year: that paſſed: 
could i vithout one, made up a new Argument to in- 
es, not Neteaſe their Suſpicion, and made them preſume 
ſonable Nüat the Papiſts had a principal Hand in keep- 
e, the Wis them off. This raiſed ſuch Heats in Mens 
Spantſh F 3 „„ Mindy, 
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Minds, to think that Men who were obnoxiouz 
to the Laws, inſtead of being puniſhed, ſhould 
have Credit enough to ſerve themſelves, even 
at the Price of deſtroying the Fundamental 
Conſtitution, that it broke out into a Flame, 
which before it could be quenched, had almoſt 
reducd the Nation to Aſhes. 
Amongſt the miſerable Effects of that unna- 
tural War, none hath been more fatal to uy 
than the forcing our Princes to breathe in ano. 
ther Air, and to receive the early Impreſſions 
olf a Foreign Education. The Barbarity of the 
Ergliſh towards the King and the Royal Fami. 
ly, might very well tempt him to think the 
better of every thing he found abroad, and 
might naturally produce more Gentleneſs at 
leaſt towards a Religion by which he was hoſpi- 
tably received, at the fame time that he waz 
thrown off and perſecuted by the Proteſtants 
(tho his own Subjects) to aggravate the Of- 
| fence. The Queen Mother (as generally La- 
dies do with Age) grew moſt devout and ear- 


neſt in her Religion; and beſides the temporal 


| Rewards of getting larger Subſidies from the 
French Clergy, ſhe had Motives of another 
KinJ, to perſuade her to ſhew her Zeal; and 
ſince by the Roman Diſpenſatory, a Soul con- 
verted to the Church is a Sovereign Remedy, 
and lays up a mighty Stock of Merit, the was 
ſolicitous to ſecure her ſelf in all Events, and 
therefore firſt ſet upon the Duke of Glouceſter, 
| who depended ſo much upon her Good-will, 
that ſhe might for that Reaſon haye been in- 
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due d to believe the Conqueſt would not be 
dificulrz but it ſo fell out, that he either from 
his own Conftancy, or that he had thoſe near 
him by whom he was.otherwiſe advis'd, choſe 
nther to run away from her Importunity, than 
than by ſaying to bear the continual Weight 
of it, Jt is believ'd the had better Succeſs 
with another of her Sons, who, it he was not 
quite brought off from our Religion, at leaſt 
ſuch Beginnings were made, as made them 
very eafh to be finiſh'd: His being of a Gene- 
rous and Aſpiring Nature, and in that reſpect 
lefs patient in the Drudgery of Arguing, might 
probably help to recommend a Church to him, 
that exemprs the Laity from the Vexation of 


enquiring; perhaps he might (tho by Miſtake) 


bok, upon that Religion as more favourable to 
the enlarged Power of Kings; a Conſideration 
which might have its Weight with a young 
Prince in his warm Blood, and that was 


| brought up in Arms. | 


I cannot hinder my ſelf from a ſmall Di- 
greſſion, to confider with Admiration, that the 
old Lady of Rome, with all her Wrinkles, 
mould yet have the Charms able to ſubdue 
great Princes: So far from handſome, and yet 
h imperious; ſo painted, and yet ſo pretending z 
after having abus d, depos'd, and murther d fo 
many of her Lovers, ſhe ftill finds others glad 
and proud of their new Chains. A thing ſo 
france to indifferent Judges, that thoſe who 
will allow no other Miracles in the Church of 
Rome, muſt needs grant that this is one not to 

F'4 be 
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be conteſted : She ſits in her Shop, and ſells at 
dear Rates her Rattles and her Hobby-Eorle, 
whilft the deluded World ſtill continues to fur- 
niſh her with Cuſtomers. C2 
But whither am J carried by this Contem. 
plation ? It is high time to return to my Tent, 
and to conſider the wonderful Manner of the 
King's coming home again, led by the Hand af 
Heaven, and called by the Voice of his own 
People; who receiv'd him, if poſſible, with 
Joys equal to the Bleſſing of Peace and Union, 
which his Reſtoration brought along with it. 
By this there was an End put to the Hopes 
ſome might have abroad, of making uſe of his 
leſs happy Circumſtances to throw him into 
Foreign Intereſts and Opinions, which had 
been wholly inconſiſtent with our Religion, out 
Laws, and all other Things that are dear to us; 
pet for all this, fome of thoſe Tinctures and 
Impreſſions might fo far remain, as tho they 
were very innocent in him, yet they might 
have ill Effects here, by ſoftning the Ani moſi- 
ty, which ſeems neceſſary to the Defender of 
the Proteſtant Faith, in Oppoſition to ſuch a 
powerful and irreconcilable an Enemy. 
Jou may be ſure, that among all the Sorts of 
Men who apply'd:themſelves to the King at his 
| firſt coming home for his Protection, the ba- 
piſts were not the laſt, nor, as they fain would 
have flatter'd themſelves, the leaſt welcome, 
having their paſt Sufferings, as well as their 
preſent Profeſſions to recommend them: And 
there was ſomething that look d like a * 
a JE al 
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ar Conſiderationiof them, ſince it ſo happen d 
that the Indulgence promis d to Diſſenters at, 
Breda, was carried on in ſuch a manner, that ; 
the Papiſts were to divide with them; and tho 


the Parliament, notwithſtanding its Refignation ! 


to the Crown in all Things, rejected with Scora : 
and Anger a Declaration framed for this Pur- 
poſe; yet the Birth and Steps of it gave ſuch 
an Alarm, that Mens Suſpicions once raiſed,; 
were not eaſily laid aſleep again. 
To omit other Things; the Breach of the 
Triple League, and the Dutch War with its; 
Appurtenances, carried Jealouſies to the high- 
et Pitch imaginable, and fed the Hopes of one. 
Party, and the Fears of the other to ſuch a De-, 
gree, that ſome critical Revolutions were ge-; 
nerally expected, when the ill Succeſs of that 
War, and the Sacrifice France thought fit to 
make of the Papiſts here to their own In-; 
tereſt abroad, gave them another Check; and 
the Act of enjoining; the Teſt to all in Offices, 
was thought to be no ill Bargain to the Nation,, 
tho bought at the Price of 1 20000 Pound, 
and the Money apply'd to continue the War 
againſt the Dutch, than which nothing could 
be more- unpopular or leſs approved. Not- 
withitanding the Diſcouragements, Popery is 4 
Plant that may be mowed down, but the Root: 
will fill remain, and in ſpite, of the Laws it 
will ſprout up and grow again; eſpecially if it; 
mould happen that there ſhould be Men in 
Power, who in weeding it out of our Garden, 
will take care to cheriſh and keep it alive; and 
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tho? the Laws for excluding them from Places 
of Truſt were tolerably kept, as to their out- 
ward Form; yet there were many Circumſtan- 
ces, which being improved by the quick- ſighted 
Malice of ill- affected Men, did help to keep up 
the World in their Suſpicions, and to blow up 
22 to ſuch a height, both in and out of 
arliament, chat the Remembrance of them is 
very unpleaſant, and the Example fo extra a. 
pant, that it 1s to be hop'd nothing in our Age 
ike it will be re-attempted. But to come clo- 
ſer to the Caſe in queſtion; in this Condition 
we ftand with the Papiſts; what ſhall now be 
done, according to our Trinnners Opinion, in 
order to the better bearing this Grievance, 
ſince, as I have ſaid before, there is no Hopes 
of being entirely free from it ; Papiſts we muſt 
have among us; and if their Religion keep 
them from bringing Honey to the Hive, let the 


| Government try, at leaſt by gentle Means, to 


take away the Sting from them. The firſ 
Foundation to be laid is, That a diſtin& Con- 
fideration is to be had of tlie Popith Clergy, 
who have ſuch an eternal Intereſt againſt all 
Accommodation, that it is a hopeleſs thing to 
propoſe any thing to them leſs than all; ther 
Stomachs have been ſet for it ever ſince the Re- 
formation; they have pinned themſelves to 2 
Principle that admits no Mean: They believe 


Proteſtants will be damn'd ; and therefore by 


an extraordinary Effect of Chriſtian Charity, 
they would deftroy one half of England, that 


the other might be ſaved, Then for this 


World, 
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World, they muſt be in Poſſeſſion for God Al- 
mighty, to receive his Rents for him, not to 
account till the Day of Judgment; which is a 
good Kind of Tenure; and ye cannot well 
blame the good Men that will ſtir up the 
Laity to run any Hazard in order to the getting 
them reſtor d. What is it to the Prieſt, K 
the deluded Zealot undoes himſelf in the At- 
tempt? He ſings Maſſes as jollily, and with as 
good a Voice at Rome or St, Omors, as ever 
he did; is a fingle Man, and can have no 
Wants but ſuch as may be eaſily ſupply d; yet 
that he may not ſeem altogether inſenſible, or 
ungrateful to thoſe that are his Martyrs, he is 
ready to aſſure their Executors, and if they 
pleaſe, will procure a Grant ſub Annulo Piſca- 
toris, That the good Man, by being changed, 
has got a good Bargain, and ſay 'd the Singeing 
of ſome Hundred of Years, which he would 
elſe haye had in Purgatory. There's no Cure 


| for' this Order of Men, no Expedient to be 


propos d ſa that tho the utmoſt Severity of 
the Laws againſt them may in ſome ſort be mi- 
tigated, yet no Treaty can be made with Men, 
who in this Caſe have left themſe ves no Free- 
Win, but are ſo muffled by Teal, tied by Vous, 
and kept up by ſuch unchangeable Maxims of 
the Prieſthood, that they are to be left as deſpe- 
rate Patients, and look d upon as Men that 
will continue in an Eternal State of Hoſtility, 
till the Nation is entirely ſubdued to them. 
It is then only the Lay- Papiſts that are capable 
of being treated with ; and we are to dun 
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of what Temper they are, and what Argu- 
ments are the moſt likely to prevail upon them, 
and how far tis adviſeable for the Government 
to be indulgent to them, The Lay-Papiſts ge- 
nerally keep their Religion, rather becauſe 
they will not break Company with thoſe of 
their Party, than out of any ſettled Zeal that 
hath Root in them: Moſt of them do, by the 
Mediation of the Prieſts, marry amongſt one 
another, to keep up an ignorant Poſition by 
hearing only one Side; others, by a Miſtake, 
look upon it as the Eſcutcheon of rhe more 
Ancient Religion of the Two: And as ſome 
Men of a good Pedigree will deſpiſe meaner 
Men, tho' never ſo much ſuperior to them by 
Nature; fo theſe undervalue Reformation as 
an Upſtart, and think there is more Honour in 
ſupporting an Old Error, than in embracing 
what ſeems to them to be a New Truth. The 
Laws have made them Men of Pleaſure, by ex- 
cluding them flom Publick Buſineſs; and it 
happens well they are ſo, ſince they will the 
more eaſily be perſuaded by Arguments of Eaſe 
and Conveniency to them: They have not put 
off the Man in general, nor the Fnghſhman in 
particular; thoſe who in the late Storm againſt 
them went into other Countries, tho they had 
all the Advantage that might recommend them 
to a good Reception, yet in a little time they 
choſe to ſteal over again, and live here with 
Hazard, rather than abroad with Security; 
There is à Smell in our Native Earth, better 
than all the Perfumes in the Eaft ; there is 
. | | Ome- 
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ſomething: in a Mother, tho“ never ſo angry, 
that the Children will more naturally truſt her, 
than the ſtudied Civilities of Strangers, let 
them be never ſo hoſpitable ; therefore tis not 
idviſable; nor agreeing with the Rules of go- 
ring Prudence, to provoke. Men by Hard- 

ſhips to forget that Nature, which elſe is ſure 
i be of dur Side.. c pon 
When theſe Men, by fair Uſage, are put 
gain into their right Senſes, they will have 
quite differing Reflections from thoſe which 
Rigor and Perſecution had raiſed in them. A 
Lay-Papiſt will firſt conſider his-Abbey-Lands, 
which, notwithſtanding whatever has or can 
de alledged, muſt ſink confiderably in the Va- 
he, the Moment that Popery, prevails: And 
it being a diſputable Matter, whether Zeal 
might not in a little time get the better of the 
Law in that Caſe; a conſidering Man will ad- 
nit that as an Argument to perſuade him to 
be content with Things as they are, rather than 
mm this, or any other Hazard by Change; in 
which perhaps he may have no other Advan- 
age, than that his now humble Confeſſor may 
be rais'd to a Biſhoprick, and from thence look 
down ſuperciliouſly upon his Patron; or, which 
s worſe, run to take Poſſeſſion for God Al- 
mighty of his Abbey, in ſuch a manner, as the 
uſurping Landlord (as he will then be called) 
mall hardly be admitted to be ſo much as a 
Tenant to his own Lands, leſt his Title ſhould 
prejudge that of the Church, which will then 
be the Language. He will think what Diſad- 
vantage 
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vantage tis to be looked upon as a ſeparate 
Creature, depending upon a Foreign Intereſt 
and Authority, and for that Reaſon expos d to 
the Jealouſy and Suſpicion of his Countrymen: 
He will reflect hat Incumbrance it is to have 
his Houſe a Paſture for hungry Prieſts to graze 
in, which have ſuch a never-failing Influence 
upon the Fooliſh, which is the greateſt Part of 
every Man's Family, that a Man's Dominion 
even over his own Children, is mangled and 
divided, if not totally undermin'd by them: 
Then to be ſubje& to what Arbitrary Taxes the 
Popith Convocation ſhall impoſe upon them, 
for the carrying on the Common Intereſt of 
that Religion, under Penalty of being markd 
out for half Hereticks by the reſt of the Party, 


To have no Share in Buſineſs, no Opportunity 


of ſhewing his own Value to the World; to 
live at the beſt an uſeleſs, and by others to be 
thdught a dangerous Member of the Nation 
where he is born, is a Burt hen to a generous. 
Mind; chat cannot be taken off by all the 
Pleaſure of a lazy unmanly Life, or by the 
nauſtous Enjoyment of a dull Plenty, that pro- 
duceth no good for the Mind; which will be 
conſidered in the firſt plrce by a Man that has 
a Soul, when he ſhall think, that if his Reli 
gion, after his wading through a Sea of Blood, 
come at laſt to prevail, it would infinitely leſ- 
ſen, if not entirely deſtroy the Glory, Riches, 
Strength and Liberry of his own Country. 
And what a Sacrifice is this to make to Rome, 
where they are wiſe enough to wonder _ 
on, thou 
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te ſuch Fools in the World, as to venture, 
ſruggle and contend, nay, even die Martyrs 
for that, which, ſhould it ſucceed, would prove 
1 Judgment inſtead of a Bleſſing to them? He. 
will conclude, that the Advantages of throw- 
ing ſome of their Children back again to God 
mighty, when they have too many of them, 
are not equal to the Inconveniencies they may 
either feel or fear, by continuing their Separa- 
tion from the Religion Eftablithed, 
Temporal Things will have their Weight in 
the-World ; and tho' Zeal may prevail for a 
time, and get the better in a Skirmiſh, yet the 
War ends generally on the Side of Fleth and 
Blood, and will do fo till Mankind is another 
thing than it is at preſent: And therefore a 
Wit: Papiſt, in cold Blood; conſidering theſe 
ad many other Circumſtances, which twill 
be worth his Pains to ſee, if he can unmuffle 
himſelf from the Mask of "Infallibility, will 
think it reaſonable to ſet his Impriſon'd Senſes 
at Liberty, and that he has a Right to ſee 
with his own Eyes, hear with his own Ears, 
and judge by his own Reaſon ; the Conſequence 
of which might probably be, that weighing 
Things in a right Scale, and ſeeing chem in 
their true Colours, he would diſtingu:th be- 
tween the Merit of ſuffering for a good Cauſe, 
and the fooliſh Oſtentation of drawing Incon- 
veniencies upon himſelf; and therefore will 
not be unwilling- to be convinc'd, that our 
Proteſtant Crecd may make him happy in the 
other World, and the eaſier in this. A hr 
eats SF; C af 
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of ſuch wife Proſelytes would: by their Example 


draw ſo many after them, that the Party would 


inſenſibly melt away, and in a little time, with- 
out any angry Word, we ſhould come to an, 
Union, that all good Men would haye Reaſon. 


to rejoice at: But we are not to preſume upon 


_ theſe Converſions, without preparing Men for 
them by kind and. reconciling Arguments; 


nothing is {o againſt our Nature, as to believe 
thoſe can be in the right who are too hard up- 
on us. There is a Deformity in every thing 


that doth us hurt, it will look ſcurvily in our. 


Eye while the Smart continues; and a Man 
muſt have an extraordinary Meaſure of Grace, 
to think well of a Religion that reduces him 
and his Family to Miſery. In this Reſped 
our Trimmer would conſent to the Mitigation 
of ſuch Laws as were made ( as 'tis ſaid King 
Henry VIII. got Queen Elizabeth) in a Heat 


againſt Rome. It may be ſaid, That even 
States as well as private Men are ſubject to: i 


Paſhon : A juſt Indignation of a villanous At- 
tempt produces at the ſame time ſuch Reme- 


dies, as perhaps are not without ſome Mixture 


of Revenge; and therefore, tho Time cannot 
repeal a Law, it may by a natural Effect ſoften 
the Execution of it. There is leſs Danger to 
Touze a Lion when at Reſt, than to awake 
Laws that were intended to have their time of 
Sleeping; nay, more than that, in ſome Caſes 


their natural Periods of Life, dying of them- 
ſelves, without the Solemnity of being revok'd 


any otherwiſe than by the common Conſent of 
| . ' Mankind, 
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Mankind, who do ceaſe to execute, when the 
Reaſons in great meaſure fail, that firſt created 
and juſtify d the Rigor of ſuch unuſual; Penal- 
tles. R. ent 1 Vini H Arn 
Our Trimmer is not eager to pick out ſome 
Places in Hiſtory againſt this or any other Par- 
ty; quite contrary, is very ſolicitous to find 
out any thing that may be healing, and tend to 
an Agreement; but to preſcribe the Means: of 
this Gentleneſs fo as to make it effectual, muſt 
come from the only Place that can furnith Re- 
medies for this Cure; vz. a Parliament. In 
the mean time it is to be wiſhed there may be 
ſuch a mutual Calmneſs of Mind, as that the 
Proteſtants might not be ſo jealous, as ſtill 10 
ſmell the Match that was to blow up the King 
and both Houſes in the Gunpowder Treaſon, or 


60 ' 


to ſtart at every Appearance of Popery, as if it 


were juſt taking Poſſeſſion, On the other ſide, 
let not the Papiſts ſuffer themſelves to be lech 


by any Hopes, tho' never fo flattering, to a 


Confidence or Oſtentation, which muſt provoke. 
Men to be leſs kind to them: Let them uſe 
Modeſty on their Side, and the Proteſtants In- 
dulgence on theirs; and by this means there. 
will be an overlooking of all vemial. Faults, a 
tacit Connivance at all things that do not car- 
ty Scandal with them; which would amount to 
a kind of natural Diſpenſation with the ſevere: 
Laws, ſince there would be no mare: Accuſess: 
to be found, when the Occaſions of Anger and; 
animoſity are once remov'd, Let the Papifts. 
n the mean time remember, that there is 
9401 5 Reſpect 
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Reſpect due from all leſſer Numbers to greater, 
a Deference to be paid by an Opinion that x happe! 
Exploded, to one that is Eſtabliſhed: Sucha that C 
Thought well digeſted, will have an InflueneM that & 
upon their Behaviour, and produce ſuch 2 do not 
Temper, as muſt win the moſt eager Adveii- s as 
ries out of their ill Humour to them, and gin perpet 
them a Title to all the Favour that may h power 
conſiſtent with the publick Peace and Secutity, il offer'd 
the Q 
Enpla 
Gore 
narch! 
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ion to Things abroad, ne 
(dare oth foul e eee THY Piece 
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" HE World is ſo compos'd, that it is hard, Nag we 

if not impoſſible for a Nation not to be dafet? 
a great deal involv'd in the Fate of their Neigh- WU by a 
bonrs ; and tho' by the Felicity of our Situati- 69/4 ! 
on we are more Independent than any other WW ft to 
People, yet we have in all Ages been concernd N whict 
for our own Sakes in the Revolutions abroad. I liry t 
There was a Time when England was the over - mich 
balancing Power of Chriſtendom, and that ei- broke 
ther by . or Conqueſt, the better IM other 


Part of France receiv'd Laws from us. After Wl like | 
that, we being reduc'd into our own Limits I more 
France and Spain became the Rivals for the I indee 
Uniyerſal Monarchy z and our Third _—_ mene 
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tho in it ſelf leſs than either of the other, 
happened to be Superior to any of them, by 
that Choice we had of throwing the Scales on 
that ide to which we gave our Friendſhip. 1 
do not know whether this Figure did not make 
us as great as our former Conqueſt, to be a 
perpetual Umpire of two great — 
Powers, who gave us all their Courtſhip, and 
offer d all their Incenſe at our Altar, whilſt the 
fate of either Prince ſeemed to depend upon 
the Oracles we delivered. For the King of 
England to (it on his Throne, as in the Supreme 
Court of juſtice, to which the Two great Mo- 
narchs appeal, pleading their Cauſe, and ex- 
pecting their Sentence, declaring which Side 
was in the right, or at leaſt, if we pleas d, 
which Side ſhould have the better of it, was 2 
piece of Greatneſs which was peculiar to us; 
and no wonder if we endeavour to preſerve it, 
as we did for a conſiderable Time, it being ont 


| Safety, as well as Glory, to maintain it: But 


by a Fatality upon our Councils, or by the re- 
fin d Policy of this latter Age, we have thought 
ht to uſe Induſtry to deftroy this mighty Power, 
which we have ſo long enjoyed; and that Equa- 
lity between the Two Monarchs, which we 
might for ever have preſerved, has been chiefly 
broken by us, who# Intereſt it was above a 
others to maintain it: When one of them, 
like the Overflowing of the Sea, had gained 
more upon the other than our Convenience, or 
indeed our Safety would allow; inſtead of 
mending the Banks, or making new ones, we 

| | our 
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our {elves with our own Hands help'd to cut 
them, to invite and make way for a farthe 
Inundation. France and Spain have had their 
ſeveral Turns in making uſe of our Miſtakes: 
and we have been formerly as deaf to the lu- 
ſtances of the then weaker Part of the World, 
to help them againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, 
we can now. be to the Earneſtneſs of Spain, 
that we would afliſt them againſt the Power of 
France, Gundomar was as ſawcy, and 2 
powerful too in King Fames's Court, as any 
French Ambaſſador can have been at any time 
fince, when Men talk'd as wrong then on the 
Spaniſh Side, and made their Court by it, as 
well as any can have done ſince by talking as 
much for the French; ſo that from that time, 
inſtead of weighing in a wiſe Balance the Pow- 
er of either Crown, it looks as if we had learnt 
only to weigh the Penſions, and take the hea- 


* 


vieſt. 


It would be tedious, as well as unwelcome, 
to recapitulate all our wrong Steps; ſo that 

will go no farther than the King's Reſtoration, 
at which time the Balance was on the Side of 
France; and that by the means of Cromwell 
who for a ſeparate Intereſt of his own, had 
ſacrificed that of the Nation, by joining with 
the ſtronger Side to ſuppreſs the Power of Spam, 
which, he ought to have ſupported. , Such 2 
Method was natural enough to an 0 


and ſhewed he was not the Lawful Father of. 
the People, by his having ſo little Care of 
them ; and the Example coming N 
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Hand, one would think thould for that Reafon 

be leſs likely to be followed. But to go on; 

home comes the King, followed with Court- 

lips from all Nations abroad, of which ſome 

dd it not only to make them forget how fami- 

larly they had uſed him when he was in other 
Circumſtances, but to beſpeak the Friendſhip 

of @ Prince, who, beſides his other Greatneſs, 
vas yet more conſiderable; by being re- eſta- 
bliſhed by the Love of his People. France: 
had an Intereſt either to diſpoſe us to ſo much 
good Will, or at leaſt to put us into ſuch a 

Condition, that we might give no Oppoſition. 
to their Deſigns: And Flanders being a per- 
petua! Object in their Eye, a laſting Beauty for 

which they have an incurable Paſſion; and 

not being kind enough to conſent to them, they 
meditated to commit a Rape upon her, which 
they thought would not be eaſy to do, while 
England and Holland were agreed to reſcue her, 
whenever they ſhould hear her cry out for 
Help to them. To this end they put in Pra- 
dice ſeaſonable and artificial Whiſpers, to wi- 
den Things between us and the States. Au- 
bana and the Fiſhery muſt be talked of here; 
the Freedom of the Seas, and the Preſervation 
of Trade muſt be inſinuated there: And there 
being combuſtible Matter on both Sides, in a 
little time it took Fire, which gave thoſe that 
kindled it ſufficient Cauſe to (mile and hug 
themſelves, to ſee us both fall into the Net 
they had laid for us, And it is obſervable, and 
of good Example to us, if we will ne” it, 

that 
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that their Deſign being to ſet us together at 
Cuffs to weaken us, they kept themſelves 
Lookers on, till our Victories began to break 
the Balance: Then the King of France, like 
a wiſe Prince, was reſolved to ſupport the 
beaten Side, and would no more let the Power 
of the Sea, than we ought to ſuffer the Monar- 
chy of Europe, to fall into one Hand, In pur- 


ſuance to this, he took part with the Dutch, 


and in a little time made himſelf Umpire of 


the Peace between us. Some Time after, upon 


Pretence of his Queen's Title to Part of Han- 
ders, by Right of Devolution, he falls into it 
with a mighty Force; for which the Spamard 
was fo little prepared, that he made a very 
ſwift Progreſs, and had ſuch a Torrent of un- 
diſputed Victory, that England and Holland, 
though the Wounds they had given one ano- 


ther were yet green, being ſtruck with the 


Apprehenſion of ſo near a Danger to them, 
thought it neceſſary, for their own Defence, 
to make up a ſudden League, into which Swe- 
den was taken to interpoſe for a Peace between 
the Iwo Crowns. 

This had fo good an Effect, that France was 
ſtopp'd in its Career, and the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle was a little after concluded. Iwas a 
forced Put; and tho' France wiſely diſſembled 
their inward Diſſatisfaction, yet from the very 
moment they reſolved to unty the Triple Knot, 
whatever it coſt them: For his Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, after his Conquering Meals, ever riſes 
with a Stomach ; and he liked the Pattern 
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well, that it gave him a longing Deſire to have 
z whole Piece. Amongſt the other Means 
vſed for the attaining this End, the ſendi 
over the Dutcheſs of Orleans was not the lea 
powerful : She was a very welcome Gueſt here, 
and her own Charms and Dexterity, joined 
mth other Advantages that might help her 
Perſuaſions, gave her ſuch an Aſcendant,' that 
he ſhould hardly fail of Succeſs. One of the 
Preliminaries of her Treaty, tho* a trivial 
thing in it ſelf, yet was conſiderable in the 
Conſequence; as very ſmall Circumſtances often 
are, in relation to the Government of the 
World. About this Time a general Humour, 
in Oppoſition to France, had made us throw 
off their Faſhion, and put on Veſts, that we 
might look more like a. diſtin& People, and 
not be under the Servility of Imitation, which 
ever pays a greater Deference to the Original, 
than is confiſtent with the Equality all Inde- 
pendent Nations ſhould pretend to. France 
did not like this ſmall Beginning of ill Hu- 
mours, at leaſt of Emulation, and wiſely con- 
idering that it is a natural Introduction firſt to 
make the World their Apes, that they may be 
afterwards their Slaves; it was thought that 
one of the Inſtructions Madam brought alon 
with her, was to laugh us out of theſe Veſts; 
which ſhe performed ſo effectually, that in a 
Moment, like ſo many Footmen who had quit- 
ted their Maſter's Livery, we all took it again, 
and returned to our old Service: So that the 
very time of doing it gave a very critical Ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to France, ſince it look d like an Eu ind tc 
dence of our returning to their Intereſt, as ve rep 
as to their Faſhion ; and would give ſuch off in t 
Diſtruſt of us to our new Allies, that it might made 
facilitate the Diſſolution of the Knot, which w ®PP 
tied them ſo within their Bounds, that tei hey u 
were very impatient” till they were freed fon "911d 
the: Reſiaioe) © ci” 1/5 226 oi hopiny 
But the Lady had a more extended Con Feace, 
miſſion than this, and without doubt ſhe Alliſtz 
double- laid the Foundation of a new ſtridt A. tat! 
liance, quite contrary to the other in which of Inc 
we had been ſo lately engaged. And of this her a 
there were ſuch early Appearances, that the Ve 5 
World began to look upon us as falling into Methr 
Apoſtacy from the common Intereſt. Not fill in 
withſtanding all this, France did not negledt at Worl 
the ſame time to give good Words to the Dutch, And 
and even to feed them with Hopes of ſupport the K 
ing them againſt us, when on a ſudden, that Figure 
never · to- be · forgotten Declaration of War terpoſ 
againſt them comes out, only to vindicate his ty by 1 
own Glory, and to revenge the Injuries done u did be 
his Brother in England, by which he became Treat 
our Second in this Duel. So humble can tlif deal e 
Prince be; when at the ſame time he does ul 2 th 
more Honour than we deſerve , he lays a great- 
er Share of the Blame upon our Shoulders 
than did naturally belong to us, The Particu- 
lars of that War, our Part in it while we ſtad 
init, and when we were out of Breath, our 
leaving the French to make an End of it, are 
Things too well known to make it neceſſary 
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and too unwelcome in themſelves to incite me 
to repeat them; only the Wiſdom of France 
i in this to be obſerved, That when we had 
made a ſeparate Peace, which left them ſingle 
to oppoſe the united Force of the Confederates, 
they were ſo far from being angry, that they 
would not ſhew ſo much as the leaſt Coldneſs; 
hoping to get as much by our Mediation for a 
Peace, as they would have Nee from our 
Aſliſtance in the War, our Circumſtances at 
that Time conſidered. This ſeaſonable Piece 
of Indulgence in not reproaching us, but ra- 
ther allowing thoſe Neceſſities of State which 
we gave for our Excuſe, was ſuch an engaging 
Method, that it went a great way to keep us 
ſtill in their Chains, when to the Eye of the 
World we had abſolutely broke looſe from them. 
And by what paſs'd afterwards at N:meguen,tho' 
the King's 3 gave him the outward 
Figure of a Mediator, it appear'd that his In- 
terpoſition was extremely ſuſpected of Partiali- 
ty by the Confederates, who upon that grouod 
did both at, and before the Concluſion of that 
Treaty, treat his Miniſters there with a great 
deal of Neglect in this Peace, as well as that 
in the Pyrenean and Aix le av gee Ihe 
King of France, at the Moment of making it, 
had the Thought of breaking it; for a very 
little time after he broached his Pretenſions 
upon Aloſt, which were Things that if they 
had been offered by a leſs formidable Hand, 
would have been ſmiled at; but ill Arguments, 
deing ſeconded by good Armies, carry ſuch a 
5 Power 
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Power with them, that naked Senſe is a ven 
. unequal Adverſary. It was thought that theſe 
airy Claims were chiefly rais d with the 
Pro ſpect of getting Luxembarg for the Equin 
lent ; and this Opinion was confirmed by the 
blocking it up afterwards, pretending to thi 
Country of Chimay, that it might be entire 
ſurrounded by the French Dominions and i 
was ſo preſſed, that it might have fallen in 
little time, if the King of France had not ſen 
Orders to hisTroops to retire; and his Chriſt 
an Generoſity, which was aſſign d for the Ra Ta 
ſon of it, made the World ſmile, ſince it m - 
ſeen how differently his devout Zeal works - 
' Hungary That ſpecious Reaſon was in man 
Reſpects ill-tim'd, and France it ſelf gave 1 
ſo faintly, that at the very time it looked o 0⁰ 
of Countenance. The true Ground of hi Conde 
retiring, is worth our Obſervation : For at th 


Inſtance of the Confederates, Offices we [20d e 
done, and Memorials given, but all ineffequ turally 
till the Word Parliament was put into then +, 
rhat powerful Word had ſuci an Effed, tuff” tler 
even at that Diſtance it rais'd the Siege; whic N 
may convince us of what Efficacy the King "a to 
Englands Words are, when he will give theft tes 
their full Weight, and threaten with his 150 
J ianient It is then that he appears that gr rſh A 
Figure we ought to repreſent him in our Mind bre 
the Nation his Body, he the Head, and joine tuns a 
with that Harmony, that every Word he H ens of 
nounces, is the Word of a Kingdom: em, 2 


Words, as appears by this Example, are ase 


fed 
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ſectual as Fleets and Armies; becauſe they can 
cate them; and without this, his Word 
ſounds abroad like a faint Whiſper, that is 
ether not heard, or (which is worſe) not mind- 
ed, But tho France had made this Step of 
forc'd Compliance, it did not mean to leave 
off the Purſuit of their Pretenſions; and 
therefore immediately propoſed the Arbitration 
to the King; but it appeared; that notwith- 
ſanding his Merit towards the Confederates 
in ſaving Luxemburg, the Remembrances of 
what had paſſed before, had left ſuch an ill 
Taſte in their Months, that they could not re- 
hh our being put into a Condition to diſpoſe 
of their Intereſts; and therefore declin d it, by 
inſiſting upon a general Treaty, to which 
France has ever ſince continued to be averſe. 
Our — qgrivgre" a alſo to perſuade the 
ederates to conſent to it, was ſo unuſual], 
and ſo ſuſpicious a Method, that it might na- 
turally make them believe, that France ſpake 
to them by our Mouth; and for that Reaſon, 
if there had been no other, might hinder the 
accepting it: And ſo little Care hath been ta- 
len to cure this, or other Jealouſies the Confe- 
derates may have entertain d, that, quite con- 
trary, their Miniſters here every Day take 
freſh Alarms, from what they obſerve in ſmall, 
4 well as in greater Circumſtances ; and they 
being apt both to take and improve Apprehen- 
ſions of this Kind, draw ſuch Inferences from 
tem, as make them entirely deſpair of us. 
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Thus we now ſtand, far from being inno- 
cent Spectators of our Neighbour's Ruin, and 
by a fatal Miſtake. torgetting what a certain 
Forerunner it is to our own; And now it; 
time our Trimmer ſhould tell ſomething of his 
Opinion upon this preſent State of Thing 
abroad. He firſt profeſſes to have no Bia, 
either for or againſt France, and that his 
Thoughts are wholly directed by the Intereſt of 
his own Country. ' He: allews, and has real 
that Spain uſed the ſame Methods when it was 
in its Height, as France doth now; and there- 
fore it is not Partiality that moves him, but 
the juſt Fear which all reaſonable Men muſt be 
poſſeſsd with, of an over-growing Power, 
Ambition is a devouring Beaſt ; when it bus 
ſwallow d one Province, inſtead of being cloy- 
eld, it has fo much the greater Stomach to aro- 
tlier; and: being fed, becomes ſtill the mar 
hungry: So that for the Confederates to expel 
a Sccurity from any thing but their own united 
Strength, is a moſt miſerable. Fallacy ; andit 
they cannot reſiſt the Encroachments of Fran 
by their Arms, it is in vain for them to drean 
of any other Means of Preſervation: It wou! 
have the better Grace, beſides the ſaving | 
much Blood and Ruin, to give up all at one 
make a Preſent of themſelves to appeaſe th 
naughty Monarch, rather than be whiſper 
flarter d, or cozen'd. gut of their Liberty. Nc 
thing is ſo ſoft, as the firſt Applications ef 
greater Prince to engage à weaker ; but i 
(miling Countenance is but a Vizard, its" 
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the true Face ; for as ſoon as their Turn is 
ſery d, the Courtſhip flies to ſome other Prince 


or Hate, where the ſame Part is to be ated 
over again ; leaves the old miſtaken Friend to 
Neglect and Contempt, and like an inſolent 
lover to a caſt-off Miſtreſs, reproaches her of 
that Infamy of which he himſelf was the Au- 
thor. Sweden, Bavaria, Palatms, &c. may, 
by their freſh Examples, teach other Princes 
what they are reaſonably to expect, and what 
Snakes are hid under the Flowers the Court of 
France ſo liberally throws upon them, whilſt 
they can be uſeful. The various Methods and 
deep Intrigues, with the differing Notes in ſe- 
reral Countries, do not only give Suſpicion, - 
bot Aſſurance that every thing is put in Pra- 
tice, by which univerſal Monarchy may be ob- 
uin d. Who can reconcile the withdrawing £.. 
of his Troops from Luxemburg, in Conſide- 
ntion of the War in Hungary, which was not - 
then declared ; and preſently after encouraging 
the Turk to take Vienna, and conſequently to 
leſtroy the Empire? Or who can think that 
the Perſecution of the poor Proteſtants of 
France will be accepted of God, as an Atone- 
nent for hazarding the Loſs" of the whole 
Chriſtian Faith? Can he be thought in earneſt; 
vhen he ſeem d to be afra d of the Spaniards, - 
and for that Reaſon muſt have Luxemburg ; 
nd that he cannot be ſafe from Germany, un- 
eſs he is in [Poſſeſſion of Straſburg ? All In- 
uſtice and Violence muſt in it ſelf be grievous, - 
but the Aggravations of ſupporting em by / 
G3. falſe 
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falſe Arguments and inſulting Reaſons, has 
ſomething in it yet more provoking than the 
Injuries themſelves; and the World has Ground 
enough to apprehend, from ſuch a Method of 
arguing, that even their Senſes are ta be ſub. 
dued, as well as their T.iberties. Ihen the 
Variety of Arguments uſed by France in ſeve- 
ral Countties, is very obſervable. In England 
and Denmark, nothing inſiſted on but the 
Greatneſs and Authority of the Crown : On 
the other Side, the great Men in Poland are 
commended, who differ in Opinion with the 


* 


| King ; and they argue like Friends to the Prj- 


vileze of the Diet, againſt the ſeparate Power of 
the Crown. In Sweden, they are troubled that 
the King ſhould have chang'd ſomething, there 
of late, by his ſingle Authority, from the An- 
cient and Settled Authority and Conſtitutions, 
At Ratisbon, the moſt Chriſtian Majeſty taketh 
the Liberties of all the Electors and Free States 
into his Protection; and tells them the Empe- 
ror is a dangerous Man, an aſpiring Hero, that 
would infallibly devour them, if he was not at 
hand to reſiſt him on their behalf. But above 
all, in Holand he has the moſt obliging Ten- 
derneſs for the Commonwealth, and is in ſuch 
Diſquiets leſt it ſhould be invaded by the Prince 
of Orange, that they can do no lefs in Grati- 
tude than undo themſelves when he bids them, 
to ſhow how ſenſible they are of his exceſſive 
good Nature; yet in ſpight of all theſe Con- 


tradictions, there are in the World fach refind 
Stateſmen, as will upon their Credit affirm the 


following 
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following Paradoxes to be real Truth: Firſt, 
That Franc? alone is ſincere and keeps its 
Faith, and conſequently that it is the * 
friend we can rely upon. That the King of 
France, of all Men living, has the leaſt Mind 
to be a Conqueror : That he is a ſleepy, tame 
Creature, void of all Ambition, a poor Kind 
of a Man, that has no farther Thoughts than 
to be quiet: That he is charm'd by his Friend- 
ſhip to us, that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
do us hurt; and therefore, tho' Flanders was 
bt, it would not in the leaſt concern us. That 
he would fain help the Crown of England to 
be abſolute ; which would be to take pains to 
put it into a Condition to oppoſe him, as it is, 
and muſt be our Intereſt, as long as he conti- 
nues in ſuch an over-balancing Power and 
Greatneſs. 1 

duch a Creed as this, if once receiv'd, might 
prepare our Belief for greater Things: And as 
he that taught Men to eat a Dagger, began firſt 
with a Penknife; fo if we can be prevail'd 
with to digeſt the ſmaller Miſtakes, we may at 
aft make our Stomachs ſtrong enough for that 
of Tranſübſtantiation. Our Trimmer cannot 
eaſy be converted out of his Senſes by theſe 
Fate-Sophiſters; and yet he has no ſuch peevith 
Obſtinacy, as to reject all Correſpondence with 
France, becauſe we ought to be apprehenſive 
of the too great Power of it; He would. not 
have the King's Friendſhip to the Confederates; 
extended to che involving him in any unrea- 
bnable or dangerous Engagements; neither 
%% ³˙Ü—A5 on! GOT T7797 would: 
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would he have him lay aſide the Conſideration 
of his better Eſtabliſnment at home, out of his 
exceſſive Zeal to ſecure his Allies abroad. Bur 
{ure there might be a Mean between theſe two 
oppoſite Extremes; and it may be wiſhed, that 
our Friendſhip with France ſhould at leaſt be 
{ bounded, that it may conſiſt with the Hu- 
mour as well as the Intereſt of Enplanl, 
There is no Woman but has the Fears of con- 
tracting too near an Intimacy with a much 
greater Beauty, becauſe it expoſes her too often 
to a Compariſon that is not advantageous to 
her: And ſure it may become a Prince to be az 
jealous of his Dignity, as a Lady can be of her 
gcod Looks, and to be as much out of Coun- 
tenance, to be thought an humble Companion 
to ſo much a greater Power. To be always 
ſeen in an ill Light, to be fo darkened by tie 
Brightne's of a greater Star, is ſomewhat mor- 
tifying : and when England might ride AJmi- 
ral at the Head of the Confederates, to look 
like the Kitching-Yatch to the Grand Lou, 
is but a ſcurvy Figure for us to make in the 
Map of Chriftendom. It would rife up in out 
Trimmer Stomach, if ever (which God fol- 
bid) the Power of calling and intermittin 
Parliaments here, ſhould be transferred to the 
Crown of France, and that all the Opportuni- 
ties of our own Settlements at home, ſhould 
give way to their Projects abroad; and that 
our Intereſts ſhould be ſo far ſacrific d to our 
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I the mean time, he ſhrinks at the diſmal 
Proſpe& he can by no means drive away from 
his Thoughts, That when France has gather d 
all the Fruit ariſing from our Miſtakes, and 
that we can bear no more with them, they will 
cut down the Tree, and throw. it into the 
Fire, For all this while, ſome ſuperſine Stateſ- 
men, to comfort us, would fain perſuade the 
World, that this or that Accident would fave 
us; and for all that is or ought to be dear to 
us, would have us to rely wholly upon Chance, 
not conſidering that Fortune is Wiſdom's Crea- 
ture, and that God Almighty loves to be on 
the Wiſeſt as well as the Strongeſt Side: There- 
fore this is ſuch a miſerable Shift, ſuch a ſhame- 
ful Evaſion, that they world be laugh'd te 
Death for it, if the ruining Conſequence of 
this Miſtake did not more diſpoſe Men to 
Rage and a Deteſtat ion of it. Wu 
Our Trimmer is far from Idolatry in other 
Things, in one Thing only he comes near it, 
his Country is in ſome Degree his Idol: He 
does not worſhip the Sun, becauſe tis not pe- 
culiar to us, it rambles about the World, and 
i; leſs kind to us than others; but for the Earth 
of Englaud, tho perhaps inferior to that of 
many Places abroad, to him there is Divinity 
in it; and he would rather die, than ſee a 
Piece of Engliſh Graſs trampled down by 2 
Foreign Treſpaſſer. He thinks there are a 
great many of his Mind, for all Plants are apt 
to taſte of the Soil in which they grow and 
we that grow here, have a Root that produces 
G5 in 
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in us a Stalk of Engliſh Juice, which is not to 
be changed by Grafting or foreign Infuſion: 
And I do not know whether any thing leſs will 
prevail, than the Modern Experiment, by 
which the Blood of one Creature is tranſmitted 
into another; acoording to which, before the 
French can be let into our Bodies, every Drop 
of our own muſt be drawn out of them. 
Our Tr:1mer cannot but lament, that by a 
Sacrifice too great for one Nation to another, 
we ſhould be like a rich Mine, made uſeleſs 
only for want of being wrought ; and that the 
Life and Vigor which ſhould move vs againſt 
our Enemies, is miſerably apply'd to tear our 
own Bowels: That being made by our happy 
Situation not only ſafer, but if we pleaſe great- 
er too, than other Countries which far exceed 
us in Extent : That having Courage by Nature, 
Learning by Induſtry, and Riches by Trade, 
we ſhould corrupt all thefe Advantages, ſo as 


-to make them inſignificant; and by a Fatality | 


which ſeems peculiar to us, miſplace our active 
Rage one againſt another, whilſt we are turnd 
into Statues on that Side, where lies our greateſt 
Danger; to be unconcern'd not only at our 
Neighbour's Ruin but our own, and let out 
Iſland lie like a great Hulk in the Sea, without 
Rudder or Sail, all the Men caſt away in he!, 
or as if we were all Children in a great Cradle, 
and rock d aſleep to a Foreign Tune. 

I fay, when our Trimmer repreſenteth to i1 
Mind our Roſes blaſted and diſcolour d, 
whilſt the Lillics triumph and grow inſolem 
K | I upon 
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upon the Compariſon; when hie conſiders our 


own once flouriſhing Lawrel, how wither'd and 
dying, and nothing left us but a Remembrance 


of a better Part in Hiſtory than we ſhall make 
in the next Age; which will be no more to us, 
than an Efcutcheon hung upon our Door when 


we are Dead: When he foreſees from hence, 


growing Infamy from- abroad, Confuſion. at 
home, and all this without the Poſſibility, of a- 
Cure, in reſpect of the voluntary Fetters good 


Men put upon themſelves by their Allegiance ; 


without a good Meaſure of preventing Weckt 


he would be tempted to go out of the World 


like a Roman Philoſopher, rather than endufe 
the Burthen of Life under ſuch a diſcouraging 


Proſpect. But Miſtakes, as all other Things, 


have their Periods; and many times the neareſt 


way to cure, is not to oppoſe them, but ſtay 
till they are cruſh'd with their own Weight. 


For Nature will not allow any thing to continue 
long that is violent: Violence is a Wound, 
and as a Wound muſt be curable in a little 


time, or elſe tis mortal; but a Nation comes 


near to be Immortal, therefore the Wound 
will one time or other be cur d, tho perhaps: 
by ſuch rough Methods, if too long forborn, as 
may even make the beſt Remedies we can pre- 
pare, to be at the ſame time a melancholy 
Contemplation to us. There is but one Thin 

(God Almighty's Providence excepted) to ſup · 
port a Man from ſinking under theſe affliting 
Thoughts, and-that is the Hopes we draw ſin- 


ply; 
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gly from the King himſelf, without the Mixtur 
of any other Conſideration. | 

Iho' the Nation was laviſh of their Kindnek 
to him at his firſt Coming, yet there remains 
f aw a Stock of Warmth in Mens Hearts for 


' * Beſides, the good Influences of his happy 
Planet are not yet all ſpent ; and tho' the Stay 

of Men paſt their Youth are generally dedi- 
ning, and have leſs Force, like the Eyes of de- 
caying Beauties, yet by a Bleſſing peculiar to 
' Himſelf, we may yet hope to be ſaved by hi 
Autumnal Fortune : He has ſomething abont 
him, that will draw down a healing Mirack 
for his and our Deliverance: A Prince which 
ſeems fitted for ſuch an offending Age, in 
which Mens Crimes have been ſo gener, 

that the forgiving his People has been the de- 
ſtroying them; whoſe Gentleneſs gives him a 
natural Dominion that hath no Bounds, with 
ſuch a noble Mixture of Greatnefs and Conde- 
ſcenſion, an engaging Look, that diſarms Men 
of their ill Humours, and their Reſentments: 
Something in him that wanteth a Name, and 
can be no mere defined than it can be reſiſted: 

A Gift of Heaven, of its laſt finiſhing, where 

it will be peculiarly kind : The only Meck in 

the World that dares be familiar, or that has 

Tight to triumph over thoſe Forms which were 
firſt invented to give Awe to thoſe who coul 
not judge, and to hide Defects from thoſe that 


could. A Prince that has exhauſted himſelf by 


his Liberality, and endangered himſelf by I 
| 3 Mercy; 


here 
Je IN 
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Mercy ; who out-ſhines by his own Light and 

natural Virtues, all the Varniſh of ſtudied 
Acquiſitions; his Faults are like Shades to a 

good Picture, or like Allay to Gold, to make 
it the more uſeful ; he may have ſome, but for 
any Man to fee them through ſo many recon- 
cling Virtues, is a Sacrilegious Piece of ill 
Nature, of which no generous Mind can be 
guilty: A Prince that deſerves to be loved for 
his own Sake, even without the Help of a 
Compariſon; our Love, our Duty, and our 
Danger, all join to cement our Obedience to 
bim. In ſhort, whatever he can do, it is no 
more poſſible for us to be angry with him, 
than with a Bank that ſecures us from the ra- 
ging Sea, the kind Shade that hides us from 
the ſcorching Sun, the welcome Hand that 
reaches us a Reprieve, or with the Guardian 
Angel, that reſcues our Souls from the devour- 


08 


ing Jaws of wretched Eternity. 


rer e 


CONCLUSION. 


O conclude ; our Trinmer is fo fully ſatiſ- 
fy'd of the Truth of theſe Principles by 
which he is directed, in reference to the Pub- 
lick, that he will neither be Hectord amd 
Threatend, Lavgh'd nor Drunk out of them; 
and 
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and inſtead of being converted by the Argu- 


ments of his Adverſaries to their Opinions, 

he is very much confirmed in his own by them; 
He profeſſes ſolemnly, that were it in his 

Power to chuſe, he would rather have his Am- 

bition bounded by the Commands of a Great 

and Wiſe Maſter, than let it range with a po- 

pular Licenſe, tho' crown'd with Succeſs; yet 

he cannot commit ſuch a Sin againſt the glori- 

ous Thing call'd Liberty, nor let his Soul ſtoop 

ſo much below it ſelf, as to be content without 
repining to have his Reaſon wholly ſubdu'd, or 

the Privilege of acting like a ſenſible Creature, 
.torn from him by the imperious Dictates of 
Unlimited Authority, in what Hand ſoever it 

happens to be placed. What is there in this 
that is ſo criminal, as to deſerve the Penalty 
of that moſt ſingular Apothegm, A Trimmer 
is worſe than @ Rebel? What do anory Men 
ail, to rail ſo againſt Moderation? Does it not 
look as if they were going to ſome very ſcurvy 
Extreme, that is too ſtrong to be digeſted by 
the more conſidering Part of Mankind ? Theſe 
Arbitrary Methods, beſides the Injuſtice of 
them, are (God be thanked) very unſkilful 
too; for they fright the Birds, by talking fo 
loud, from coming into the Nets that are laid 


for them: And when Men agree to rifle a a 


Houſe, they ſeldom give warning, or blow a 
Trumpet; but there are ſome ſmall Stateſmen, 
who are fo fall charg'd with their own Expe- 
Qations, that they cannot contain. 


And 
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And kind Heaven, by ſending ſuch a ſea- 
ſonable Curſe upon their Undertakings , 
has made their Ignorance an Antidote againſt 
their Malice. Some of theſe cannot treat 
peaceably; . will not fatisfy them, 
they will have Men by Storm: There are others 
that muſt have Plots to make their Service more 
neceſſary, and have an Intereſt to keep them 
alive, fince they are to live upon them; and 
perſuade the King to retrench his own Great- 
neſs, ſo as to ſhrink into the Head of a Party, 
which is the betraying him into ſuch an Un- 
princely Miſtake, and to ſuch a wilful Dimi- 
nution of himſelf, that they are the laſt Ene- 
mies he ought to allow himſelf to forgive: 
Such Men, if they could, would prevail with 
the Sun to ſhine only upon them and their 
Friends, and to leave all the reſt of the World 
in the dark. This is a very unuſual Monopoly, 
and may come within the Equity of the Law, 
which makes it Treaſon to impriſon the King: 
When ſuch unfitting Rounds are put to his Fa- 
vour, and he confin'd to the narrow-Limits of 
2 particular Set of Men, that would incloſe 
him; theſe Honeſt and only Loyal Gentlemen, 
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if they may be allowed to bear Witneſs for 


themſelves, make a King their Engine, and 
degrade him into a Property, at the very time 
that their Flattery would make him believe 
they paid Divine Worthip to him. Beſides 
theſe, there is a flying Squadron on both Sides, 
that are afraid the World ſhould agree; ſmall 
Dabblers in Conjuring, that raiſe angry Appa- 

Titions 
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ritions to keep Men from being reconciled, 
like Waſps that fly up and down, buz and ſting 
Men to keep them unquiet; but theſe Inſeds 
are commonly ſhort-liv'd Creatures, and no 
doubt in a little time Mankind will be rid of 
them. They were Giants at leaſt who fought 
once againſt Heaven, but for ſuch Pigmies as 
theſe to contend againſt it, is ſuch a provoking 
Folly, that the inſolent Bunglers ought to be 
laugh'd and hiſs'd out of the World for it, 
They ſhould conſider, there is a Soul in that 
prot Body the People, which may for a time 

e drowſy and unactive, but when the Levia- 
than is rouz d, it moves like an angry Creature, 
and will neither be convinc'd nor reſiſted: The 
People can never agree to ſhew their united 
Powers, till they are extremely tempted and 
provoked to it; ſo that to apply Cupping- 
Glaſſes to a great Beaſt naturally diſpoſed to 
Sleep, and to force the tame Thing, whether it 
will or no, to be Valiant, muſt be learnt out 
of ſome other Book than Machiavil, who 
would never have preſcrib'd ſuch a prepoſterous 
Method. It is to be remembred, that if Prin- 
ces have Law and Authority on their Sides, 
the People on theirs may have Nature, which 
is a formidable Adverſary. Duty, Juſtice, Re- 
| ligion, nay, even Human Prudence too, bids 
the People ſuffer any thing rather than refit; 
but uncorrected Nature, where-e're it feels the 
Smart, will run'to the neareſt Remedy. Mens 
Paſſions, in this Caſe, are to be conſidered as 
well as their Duty, let it be never ſo ſtrongly 
e enforced; 
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enforced; for if heir · Paſſions are provoked, 


they being as much a Part of us as our Limbs, 
they lead Men into a ſhort way of arguing, 
that admits no Diſtinction; and from the 
Foundation of Self-defence, they will draw 
Inferences that will have miſerable Effects upon 
the Quiet of a Government. | 

Our Trimmer therefore dreads a 3 
Diſcontent, becauſe he thinks it differs from à 
Rebellion, only. as a Spotted Fever does from 
the Plague, the ſame Species under a lower De- 
gree of Malignity ; it works ſeveral ways, 
ſometimes like a ſlow Poiſon that has its Ef- 
feds at a great Diſtance from the Time it was 
given; ſometimes like dry Flax prepared to 
catch at the firſt Fire, or like Seed in the 
Ground ready to ſprout up on the firſt Shower: 
In every Shape tis fatal, and our Trimmer 
thinks no Pains or Precaution can be fo great 
as to prevent it, 

In ſhort, he thinks himſelf in the right, 
grounding his Opinion upon that Truth, 
which equally hates to be under the Oppreſhons 
of wrangling Sophiſtry on the one hand, or the 
ral Dictates of miſtaken Authority on the 
other. 


/ Our Trimmer adores the Goddeſs Truth, 


tho' in all Ages ſhe has been ſcurvily uſed, as 
well as thoſe that worſhipped her: Tis of late 
become ſuch a ruining Virtue, that Mankind 
ſeems to be agreed to commend and avoid 1t; 
yet the Want of Practice, which repeals the 
other Laws, has no Influence upon the Law of 

| Truth, 
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Truth, becauſe it has Root in Heaven, and an 
intrinſick Value in it ſelf, that can never be 
impaired: She ſhews her Greatneſs in this, that 
her Enemies, even when they are ſucceſsfu], 
are aſhamed to own it, Nothing but Power 
full of Truth has the Prerogative of Trium- 
phing, not only after Victories, but in ſpite of 
them, and to put Conqueſt her ſelf out of 
Countenance. She may be kept under and ſup- 
preſs d, but her Dignity till remains with her, 
even when ſhe is in Chains. Falſhood with all 
her Impudence, has not enough to ſpeak ill of 
her before her Face: Such Majeſty ſhe carries 
about her, that her moſt proſperous Enemies 
are fain to whiſper their Treaſon; all the 
Power upon the Earth can never extinguiſh 
her: She has liv'd in all Ages; and let the 
miſtaken Zeal of prevailing Authority chriſten 
any Oppofition to it with what Name they 
pleaſe, he makes it not only an ugly and un- 


mannerly, but a dangerous thing to perſiſt: | 


She has lived very retired indeed, nay, ſome- 
time ſo buried, that only ſome few of the 
diſcerning Part of Mankind could have a 
Glimpſe of her; with all that, ſhe has Eter- 
nity in her, ſhe knows not how to die, and 
from the darkeſt Clouds that ſhade and cover 
her, ſhe breaks from time to time with Tri- 
umph for her Friends, and Terror to her Ene- 
mies. | 

Our Trimmer therefore, inſpired by this 
Divine Virtue, thinks fit to conclude with 


theſe Aſſertions, That our Climate is a Trim- 
| - . 
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mer, between that Part of the World where 
Men are roaſted, and the other where they are 
frozen: That our Church is a Trimmer, be- 
tween the Phrenzy of Platonick Viſions, and 
the Lethargick Ignorance of Popiſh Dreams: 
That our Laws are Trimmers, between the Ex- 
ceſs of Unbounded Power, and the Extrava- 
zance of Liberty not enough reſtrained : That 
true Virtue has ever been thought a Trimmer, 
and to have its Dwelling in the Middle be- 
tween the two Extremes: That even God Al- 
mighty . himſelf is divided between his two. 
great Attributes, his Mercy and his Juſtice. 
In ſuch Company, our Trimmer is not 
aſhamed of his Name, and willingly leaves to 
the bold Champions of either Extreme, the 
Honour of contending with no leſs Adverſaries 
than Nature, Religion, Liberty, Prudence, 
Humanity, and common Senſe.. 
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EQUIVALENT. 


. THE World hath of fate Years never 
been without ſome extraordinary Word 
to furniſh the Coffee-Houſes, and fill the 
Pamphlets, Sometimes it is a new one in- 
vented, and ſometimes an old one revived, 
They are uſually fitted to ſome preſent Purpoſe, 
with Intentions as differing as the various De- 
ſigns ſeveral Parties may have, either to delude 
the People, or to expoſe their Adverſaries: 
They are not of long Continuance, but after 

they have paſſed a little while, and that the 
are grown nauſeous by being ſo often repeated, 
they give place to ſomething that is newer, 
Thus, after Whip, Tory, and Trimmer have 
had their Time, now they are dead and for- 
gotten, being ſupplanted by the Word ETqut- 
valent, which reigneth in their ſtead. by 
e 
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The Birth of it is in ſhort this: After may 
repeated Eſſays to diſpoſe Men to the Repeal o 
Oaths and Teſts made for the Security of the 
Proteſtant Religion, the general Averſion to I in G: 
comply in it was found to be fo great, that it ¶ Diſac 
was thought adviſable to try another manner tranſt 
of attempting it, and to ſee whether by put. moſt- 
ting the ſame thing into another Mould, and ¶ carry 
ſoftning an harſh Propoſition by ' a plauſible ſo in 
Term, they might not have better Succeſs, Stile 
To this end, inſtead of an abſolute quitting M will, 
of theſe Laws without any Condition, which WM Th 
was the firſt Propoſal; now it is put into are ve 
gentler Language, and runneth thus: 7 Fir of pr, 


will take away the Oaths and Teſts, you 
have as good à thing for them. This put into ing, 
oe faſhionable Word, is now called an Cqui-M Encor 


II. So much to the Word it elf. Iwill on that + 
endeavour, in ſhort, to examine and explain ently 


in order to the having it fully underſtood, WM cerned 
Firſt, What 75 the Nature of a true Fqwv- ſequer 
lent ; and accept 
In the next place, What Things are not to Thine 

be admitted under that Denomination. - to ſar 


J ſhall treat theſe as general Propoſitions; I cordir 
and though I cannot undertake how far they are n 
may be convincing, I may ſafely do it that they they 
are 1mpartial; of which there can be no greaterWlI firſt ( 
Evidence, than that 1 make neither Inference that t 
nor Application, but leave that Part entirely y a 5 
to the Reader, according as his own Thought for; 
ſhall direct and diſpoſe him. III. toll | 


an EQUIVALENT. 


many 0 . 8 aer £ mir, gs 
eal of II. I wil firſt take notice, that this Word, 
f the by the Application which hath been made of it 


on to in ſome Modern Inſtances, lieth under ſome 


hat it Wl Diſadvantage, not to ſay ſome Scandal. It. is 
anner MW tranſmitted hither from France; and if, as in 
y put. moſt- — that we take from them we 
5 and carry them beyond the Pattern; it thould/prove 
9 ſo in tliis, we ſhould get into a more partial 
. 


stile than the Principles of Eugliſh juſtice 
ating WM will, 1 hope, ever allow us to be guilty. of. 
which WW The French King's Equivalents. in Flanders, 
t into if are very extraordinary Barguins; his Manner 
Fu of propoſing and obtaining them, is very dif- 
4 ſt fering from the uſual Methods of: equal Deal- 
it into ing. In a later Inſtance, Deuinark, by the 
Equ⸗ Encouragement as well as by the Example of 
France, hath propos d Things to the Duke of 
Holftein, which are called Equivalents; but 
ill non that they are ſd, the World as not yet ſufficit 
x plain ently convinced, and probably the Parties con- 
d. eerned do not think them to be fog and con- 
qua -· ¶ ſequently do not appear to be at all diſpoſed to 
accept them. Princes enjoin and preſcribe ſuch 
not io Things, when they have Strength and Fower 
5 to ſupply the Want of Arguments; and ac- 
ſitions; ¶ cording to Practice in theſe Caſes, the weaker 
ar they we never thought to have an ill Bargain, if 


at they they have any thing left them. So that the 

greater firſt Qualification of an Equivalent muſt be, 
"ference that the Appraiſers be indifferent, elſe it is on- 
entirely] ly a Sound, there can be nothing real in it: 


houglt For where the ſame Party that propoſeth a 
I. I wil EL | 


Bargain, 
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Bargain, claimeth a Right to ſet the Value; 
or, which is worſe, hath Power too to make it 
good, the other may be forced to ſubnrt to the 
Conditions, but he can by no means ever be 
perſuaded to treat upon them. 


IV. The next Thing to be conſidered is, that 
to make an Equivalent in Reality an equal 
thing in the Propoſer, it muſt be a better 
thing than that which is required by him; juff 
as Good is ſubject to the Hazard of not being 
quite — good: It is not eaſy to have ſuch, an 
even Hand, as to make the Value exactly equal, 
Beſides, according to the Maxim in Law, Ms- 
lior canditio poſſidentis, the Offer is not fair, 
except the Thing offered is better in Value 
than the Thing demanded. There muſt be Al- 
Jowance for removing what is fixed, and there 
muſt be ſomething that may be a Juſtification 
for changing. The Value of Things very often 
dependeth more upon other 'Circumſtances, 
than upon what is merely intrinſick to them: 
therefore the Calculation muſt be made upon 
that Foot perhaps in moſt Caſes; and particu- 
larly the Want which one of the Parties may 
have of the Thing he requireth, makcth it 
more valuable to um than it is in it ſelf, It 
the Party propoſing doth not want the Thing 
he would have in Exchange, his requiring it b 
impertinent : If he doth, his Want of it muil 
go into the Appraiſement ; and by conſequence 
every Propoſer of an Equivalent muſt offer 3 


better Thing, or elſe he muſt not take 4 ny 
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kindly to be refuſed, except the other Party hath 
an equal Want of the ſame Thing; which is 
very improbable, ſince naturally he that want-. 
eth moſt will ſpeak firſt. 


V. Another Thing neceſſary to the making a 
fair Bargain, is, That let the Parties who treat 
be never ſo unequal in themſelves, yet as to the 
particular Thing propoſed, there muſt be an 
exatt Equality; as far as it relateth to the full 
Liberty of taking or refuſing, concurring Or 
object ing, without any Conſequence of Re- 
venge, or ſo much as Diſſatisfaction: For it is 
impoſſible to treat, where it is an Affront to 
differ ; in that Caſe there is no Mean between 
the two Extremes, either an open Quarrel, or 
an entire Submiſſion: The Way of Bargaininy 
muſt be equa], elſe the Bargain t /f cannot 
be ſo. For Example : The Propates is not on- 
to uſe equal Terms as to the Matter, but 
fair ones in the Manner too. There muſt be 
no Intimations of Anger in Caſe of 19 
much leſs any open Threatning, Such a Stile is 
o ill ſuited to the uſual Way of Treating, that 
it looketh more like a Breach of the Peace, 
than the making a Bargain, It would be yet 
more improper, and leſs agreeing with the 
Nature of an Equivalent, if whilſt two Men 
ye chaffering about the Price, one of them 
honld actually take the thing in Queſtion at 
lis own rate, and afrerwards deſire to have his 
Vofſeſſion confirmed by a formal Agreement: 
duch a Proceeding would not only deſtroy that 
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particular Contract, but make it impoſſibleto — 
have any other with the Party that could be 
guilty of ſuch a Practice. VII 


VI. Violencꝭ preceding deſtroyeth all Con. 
tract; and even tho the ee that offereth it, ¶ that i 
ſhould have a Right to the Thing he fo taketh, WM epeci⸗ 
yet it is to be obtained by legal Means, elſe it Thing 
may be forfeited by his Irregularity in the Pu- to hin 
fuit of it. The Law is ſuch an Enemy to Vi Wl thous] 
Tence, and ſo little to be reconciled to it, that ¶ deal v 
in the Caſe of a Rape, the Puniſhment is not ceptin 
taken off, though A injured afterwards Marty 1 
conſenteth. The Juſtice of the Law hath it WI 
Eye upon the firſt Act, and the Maxim of V. ¶ tat 8 
Jenti non fit injuria, doth not in this Caſe help WM inpoſ 
the Offender, it being a Plea ſubſequent to the ¶ ud te 
Crime, which maketh it to be rejected as aiſafe i 
Thing wrong dated and out of Time. 

In taking away Goods or Money, it is the noſt c 
fame thing. The Party robbed, by givin om i 
them afterwards to the Taker, does not exempt 
him from the Puniſhment of the PViolence: 

Quite contrary, the Man from whom they wer 
taken is puniſhable, if he doth not proſecute 
If the Caſe ſhould be, that a Man thus raking 
away a thing without Price, claimeth a Niglt 
to take it, then whether it is well or ill founded 
is not the Queſtion; but ſure the Party from 
whom it is ſo taken,whilſt he is treating to Hl 
or Exchange it, can never make a Bargain wich 
fo Arbitrary a Chapman, there being no 1000 
left after that to talk of the Value. 
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let i — 
d be | Sole bby 
VII. To make an equab Bargain, there muſt” 
be a Liberty of differing, not only in every 
Con- thing that is really eſſential, but in every thing 
th it, Wl that is thought jo by either Party, and moſt 
keth, Ml eſpecially by him who is in Poſſeſſion of the 
Ie it Thing demanded : His Opinion muſt be a Rule: 
: Pur- WM to him, and even his Miſtake in the Value, 
u-. ¶ though it may not convince the Man he hath to 


„ that deal with, yet he will be juſtified for not ac- 
is not Wl cepting what is offered, till the Miſtake is 
wards WM fairly rectified and over- ruled. l 
th is When a Security is deſired to be changed, 
of Vo- dat Side which deſireth it muſt not pretend to 
ſe help {Wl mpoſe upon the other, ſo as to dictate to them, 
to the ud tell them without Debate, that they are 
d 2s 2 ſ in what is propoſed, ſince of that the 
Counſel on the other Side muſt certainly be the 
t 15 the moſt competent Judges: The Hand it cometh: 
giving tom is a great Circumſtance, either to invite 
exempt Wor diſcourage in all Matters of Contract; the 
jolence WY Qualifications of the Party offering muſt ſuit 
cy were with the Propoſition it ſelf, elſe let it be never 
oſecute b fair, there is Ground for Suſpicion. 
s taking | | | 
a Right 
founded 
ty from 
g to Hol 
ain with 
no 1000 


VIII. When Men are of a Temper, that 
they think. they have Wrong done them, if 
they have not always the better Side of a Bar- 
gain; if they happen to be ſuch, as by Expe-- 
tence have been found to have an il Memo 
for their Word; if the Character they bear doch 
dot recommend their Juſtice, where- ever their 
VII. 1 tereft is concern d: In theſe Caſes thinking 
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Men will avoid dealing, not only to prevent 
Surprize, but to cut off the Occaſions of Dif- 
feculty or Diſ pute. | 

It is yet more diſconraring, when there are 
either a precedent Practice, or ſtanding Maxims 
of groſs Partiality, in aſſuming a Privilege of 
Exemption from the uſual Methods of equal 
Dealings. 

To illuſtrate this by an Inſtance : Suppoſe 
that in any Caſe the Church of Rowe ſhould 
have an Intereſt to promote a Bargain; let her 
Way of dealing be a little examined, which 
will direct thoſe with whom the treateth, how 
far they are to rely upon what ſhe 22 to 
them, We may begin with the Quality in 
the World, the leaſt. conſiſting with equal 
Dealing, v:z. an incurable Partzality to her 
ſelf; which, that it may arrive to its fall Per- 
fection, is crowned with: Hfallibility. At the 
firſt ſetting out, the maketh her ſeif uncapable 
of dealing upon Terms of Equality, by the 
Power ſhe claimeth of binding and ing, 
which hath been ſooften apply'd to Treatzes, as 
well as to Sing. | 

If the Definition of Juſtzce is to deal equal- 
ly, the cannot be guilty of it without betrays 
22 Prerogativs; and according to her Princt- 
ples, ſhe giveth up the Superiority derived to 
h:r by Apoſtol.cal Succeſſion, if the degradeth 
her ſelf ſo as to be judged by the Rules of 
common Right, eſpecially if the Bargain thou 
be with H>reticks, who, in her Opinion, have 
forfeited the Claim they might otherwiſe have 
had tp it. Ss IX. Be- 
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7 
by e homes Bargains; that ſhe can never 
> are bring down her Palate to any thi ng that is fair 
xims or equal. She ha tl not only judg d ĩt an Equi- 
ve of Wl valent, but a great Bargain for tſie other Side, to 
equal W give them Avſolutions and Indulgence for the 

real Payment of great Sums, for which the hath 
poſe {WI drawn Bills to have them repxy'd with Intereſt 
nouid Fil in Za gatory. 011 e altos! 
© hee This Spiritual Bank hath carried on ſucli a 
vhich Trade upon theſe advantageous Terms, that it 
how can never ſubmit to the ſmall Profits an ordi- 
% to nary Bargain would produce. . a 
ty in The ſeveral Popes have in Exchange for the 
equal Peter- Pence, and all their other Rents and 
) her Fines out of | Enpland, ſent ſan#tified Roſes, 
per- Neliguss, and other ſuch Wonder-working 
t the MW Trifles: And by Vertue of their Character d 
oable WI Hy Fathers, have uſed Princes like Children, 
y the by ſending them ſach Rattles to play with 2 
fine, WM which they made them buy at exwavagant 
2s, as MW Rates; beſides which, they were to be thank- 

ful too into the Bargain, 
qual- A Chip of the Croſs, a Piece of St. Law. 
ayins vence's Gridiron, a Hair of St. P:ter, have been 
rinci- MW thought Equivalents for much more ſubſtantial 
ed to MW Things. The Popes being Maſters of the 
adeth MW ſewel-Houſe, have ſet the Rates upon them; 
es of MW and they have paſſed,” tho' the whole Shop 
hou'd MW woull not take up the Valve of a Bodkin in 
have MW Lombardſtrect upon the Credit of them. 
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They are unconſcionable Purchaſers, for they 
get all the Money from the Living; by praying 
or them when they are Dead. And it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Northern Part of Chriften- 
dom, which beſt underſtandeth Trade, were 
the firſt that refuſed to make any more Bargain 
with them: So that it looketh as if the chief 
Quarrel with the Hereticks was not as they 
were ill Chriſtians, but as they were unkind 
Merchants, in ſo diſcourteouſly rejecting the 
Commodities of the Growth of Rome. 
I Toconclude this Head; There's no bartering 
with Ifalhbility, it being ſo much above 
Equality, that it cannot bear the Indignity of 
a true Equivalent. 3 


X. In all Bargains there is a Neceſſity of 
looking back, and reflecting how far a 4: 
8 is reconcileable with a former Pradtice. 

For Example : If at any time a Thing is offer- 
ed, quite differing from the Arguments uſed 
by the Propoſer, and inconſiſtent with the 
Maxin held out by him at other times. Or 
in a publick Caſe, if the ſame Men who pro- 
mote and preſs a Thing with the utmoſt Vio- 
lence, do in a little time after with as much 
Violence preſs the contrary, and profeſs a De- 
teſtation of the very Thing, for which they 
had before employed all their Intereft and Au- 
thority. Or if in the Caſe of a Law already 
made, there ſhould be a Privilege claimed to 
exempt; thoſe from the Obligation of obſerving 
it, who yet ſhould afterwards defire and pres 
TE 5 to 
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to have a new Law made in Exchan e for the a 
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they old one, by which they would not be bound ;- 
08 ande that they ſhould propoſe a Security by a- 
Ren. Thing of the very ſame Nature as that which 


they did not allow to. be any before: Theſe- 
Incoherences muſt naturally have the Effect of 
niſing Suſpicion; or rather they are a certain 
Proof, that in ſuch Circumſtances it is irra- 


_ tional for Men to expect an effectual Equiva-; 
the Ent. FRY 
9 XI. If whatſoever is more than ordinary is 


uſpicious, every thing that is unnatural is 

bore «es ſo. It is not only unnzceſſary, but unna- 
tural too, to perſuade with Violence what it is 
Filly to refuſe; to puſh Men with Eagerneſs 
e WO into a good Bargain for themſelves, is a Stile 
8 very much unſuitable to the Nature of the 
9 Thing. But it goeth farther, and is yet more 
fe abſurd to grow angry with Men for not re- 
01 ceiving a Propoſal that is for their Advantage, 
. Men ought to be content with the Generoſity 
0 of offering good Bargains, and ſhould give their 
" I Compaſſion to thoſe who do not underſtand 
them: But by carrying their good Nature fo 

Vio. far as to be ch; lericł in fuch a ſe, they wou d 
nuch I follow the Example of the Church of Rome, 
" Wl where the Definition of Charity is very extra- 
ordinary, In her Language, the Writ de He- 

A. ritico Comburendo is a Love-Letter ;-and burn+ 
ing Men for differing with them in Opinion; 
howſoever miſcalled Cruelty, is, as they under- 
ſand. it, the Perfection of flaming: Charity. 
3-8 | When 
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When Anger, in theſe Caſes, laſteth long, 
it is moſt probable that it is for our own Sake:, 
Good Nature for others is one of thoſe Dif. 
eaſes that is cured by Time, and eſpecially 
where it is offered and rejected; but for our 
ſelves it never faileth, and cannot be extin- 
guiſhed but with our Life, It is fair, if Men 
can believe that their Friends love them next 
to themſelves; to love them better, is too much; 
the Expreſſion is ſo wnnatural that it is cloying, 
and Men muſt have no Senſe, who in this 
Caſe have no Suſpicion. 


XII. Another Circumſtance neceſſary to a 
Fair Bargain, is, That there muſt be Openneſ. 
and Freedom allowed, as the Effe& of that 
Equality which is the Foundation of ContraQ- 
ing. There muſt be full Liberty of ohjecting, 
and making Doubts and Scruples If they are 
ſuch as can be anſwered, the Party convinced 


is ſo mach the more confirmed and encourage 


to deal, inſtead of being hindred by them; hut 
if inſtead of an Anſwer to ſatisfy, there is no- 
thing but _ for a Reply, it is impoſſible 
not to conclude that there is never a good ore 
to give; ſo that the Objection remaining with- 
out being fully confuted, there is an abſolute 
Bar put to any further Treaty. 

There can be no dealing, where one Side 
aſſumeth a Privilege to imo ſe, ſo as to make 
an Offer, and not bear the Examination of it: 
This is giving Jadgment,not making a Bargain. 
Where it is called unmannerly. to che, or 


criminal 
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criminal to refuſe, the ſureſt way ĩs for Men to 
ſtay where they are, rather than treat upon 
fuck Difidvantage, 7572 #7 0 o5io $10 
If it ſhould happen to be in any Country,, 
where the Governing Power ſhould allow Men 
Liberty of Conſcience in the Choice of their 
Religion, it would be- ftrange to deny them 
Liberty of Speech in making a Bargain. Such 
z Contradiction would be ſo-diſcouraging, that 
they muſt be unreaſonably ſanguine; who in 
that Caſe can entertain the Hopes of a fair 
Equivalent. (1 


XIII. An equal Bargain muſt not be a Myſte-- 
9j nor a Secret; the Purchaſer or Propoſer is to 
tell directlj and plainh, what it is he intend- 
eth to give in Exchange for that which he re- 
quireth,. It muſt be viewed and conſidered by 
the other Party, that he may judge of the Va- 
lue; for without knowing what it is, he can- 
not determine whether he ſhall take or /eave it. 
An Aſſertion in general, that it ſhall be as 
good or à hetter Thing, is not in this a ſ#fici- 
ent Excuſe for the Miſtake of dealing upon 
ſuch uncertain Terms. In all things that are 
dark and not enough explained, Suſpicion na- 
turally followeth. A Secret generally implieth 


à Defect or a Deceit; and if a falſa Light is an. 


Obje&ion, no Lixht at all is yet a greater. To 
pretend'-to/ give à bettey Thing, and to refuſe 
to ſhew it; is very near faying'it'is ot ſo good” 
a 0ne3' atleaſt fo it will be taken in common 
Conſtruction. R AAyſtery is yet a more diſc 
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couraging thing to a Proteſtant , eſpecially if 
the Proodition ſhould _ from a api; it 
being one of his great Objections to that 
Church, that there are ſo many of them invi. 
feble and i _— „which are ſo violently 
thruſt upon their Underſtandings, that they are 
overlaid with them. They think that Rational 
Creatures are to be convinced only by Reaſon, 
and that Reaſon muſt be viſible and freely ex- 
poſed, elſe they will think themſelves uſed 
with Contempt inſtead of Equality, and will 
never allow ſuch a ſuſpected Secrecy to be a fir 
Preface to a real Equivalent. 


87 XIV. In Matters of Contract, not only the 


preſent Value, but the Contingencies and Con- 


equences, as far as they can be fairly ſuppoſed 
— to be conſidered. For Example: Ie ther: 
{hould be a Poſſibility, that one of the Parties 
may be ruined by accepting, and the-other on- 
ly diſappointed by his refuſing ; the Conſe- 
quences are ſo extremely unequal, that it is not 
imaginable a Man ſhould take that for an 
Equivalent, which hath ſuch a fatal Poſſibility 
at the Heels of it. 8 811712 

If it ſhould happen in a public Caſe, that 
ſuch a Propoſal ſhould come from the 1:1ner 
Part of an Aſſembly or Nation to the greater; 
it is very juſt, that the Hazard of ſuch a Poſ- 


fibility ſhould, more or leſs, likely fall upon t 


leſſer Part, rather than upon the greater; for 
whoſe Sake and Advantage Things are, and 


Sup- 


| 
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Gppoſe in any mixed Government, the Chief 
Magiſtrate ſhould propoſe upon a Condition, 
in x 4 Senate, Diet, or other Supreme Aſlſem- 
by, either to Ena& or Abrogate one or more 
Laws, by which a Poſſibility might be let in of 
laſtroying their Religion and Property, which 
in other Language ſignifieth no leſs than Soul 
and Body; where could be the Equivalent in 
the Caſe; not only for the real Loſs, but even 
for the Fear of loſing them? Men can fall no 
lower than to loſe all; and if loſing all de- 
iroyeth them, the venturing all muſt fright 
them. £2 L 

In an Inſtance, when Men are ſecure, that 
how far ſoever they may be over-run by Vio- 
lence, yet they can never be undone by Law, 
except they give their Aſſiſtance to make it 
poſſible, though it ſhould neither be likely nor 
intended; ſtill the Conſequence which may 
happen, is too big for any preſent thing to 
make amends for it. Whilſt the Word Poſſt- 
ble remaineth, it muſt 'farþ1d4 the Bargain, 
Where-ever it falleth out therefore, that in an 
Example of a- publick Nature, the Changing, 
Enacting, or Repealing a Law, may — 25 


Jend to the miſ placing the Legiſlative Power 


in the Hands of thoſe who have a ſeparate 
htereft from the Body of a People, there can 
be no treating, till it is demonſtrably made 
out, that ſuch a Conſequence ſhall be abſolute» 
ly w2poſſiblez for if that ſhall he denied b 
thoſe wha make the Propoſal, if ſx wack of 
they cannot do it, the Motion at firſt was very 
e ; unfair; 
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unfuir; if they can and will not, it would be 
yet leſs reaſonable to expect that ry Wis 
Dealers would ever give an Equivalent fit to be 
accepted. 


XV. It is neceſſary in all dealing to be af. 
ſured, in the firſt place, that the Party propy- 
Ang is in a Condition to make good his Offer 
that he is neither under any former Obliga- 
tions or pretended Clams, which may render 
him uncapable of performing it; elſe he is ſo 
far in the Condition of a Minor, that what. 
foever he diſpoſeth by Sale or Exchange, may 
be afterwards reſumed, and the Contract be- 
cometh void, being originallj defectius, for 
Want of a ſufficient Legal Power in him that 
mae it r een 3-1 330 

In the Caſe of a ſtrict Settlement, where the 
Party is only Tenant for Life, there is no Poſ- 
fibility of treating with one under ſuch Fet- 
ters; no Purchaſe or Exchange of Lands, or 
any thing elſe, can be good, where there is 
ſuch an Incapacity of making out a Title; the 
Intereſt ve ſted in him being ſo limited, that he 
can do little more than pronounce the Words 
of a Contract, he can by no means perform 
the Fffect of it. ? me 00 

In more pubhck Inſtances, the Impoſſivility 
is yet more expreſs; as ſuppoſe in any King- 
dom, where the People have ſo much Liberty 
left them, as that they may make Contracts 
with the Crown, there ſhould be ſome pecylrar 
Rights claimed to be ſo fied to the Royal Fun- 
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gion; that no King for the Time being could 
have Power to part with them, being for fun- 
aunentally tied to the Office, that they can 
never be ſeparated, Such Rights can upon no 
Occaſion be received in Exchange for any thing 
the Crown may deſire from the People: That 
an never be taken in Payment, which cannot 
awfully be given; ſo that if they ſhould part 
with that which is required upon thoſe Terms, 
it muſt be a Gift, it cannot. be a Bargain. | 
There is not in the whole Dictionary a more 
untractable Word than Inherent, and leſs to be 
reconciled to the Word Equivalnt. 
The Party that will contract in ſpight of 
ſuch a Claim, is content to take what is im- 
poſſible to grant; and if he complaineth of his 
Diſappointment, he neither can have Remedy, 
nor deſerveth it. | | 
If a Right ſo claimed, happeneth to be of ſo 
eomprehenſive a Nature, as that by a clear In- 
ference it may extend to every thing elſe; as 
well as to the' particular Matter in Queſtion; 
as often as the Supreme Magiſtrate ſhall be ſo 
diſpoſed, there can in that Caſe be no treati 
with a Prerogative that ſwalloweth all the 
Right the People can pretend to; and if they 
have no. Right to any thing of which they are 
poſſeſſed, it is a Feſt and not a Ba- gain, to ob- 
ſerve any Formality in parting with it, 
A Claim may be ſo ſtated, that by the Pwer 
and Advantage of interpreting, it ſhall have 
ſech a murthering Eye, that if it looketh upon 
a Law, like a Baſiliſt, it ſhall ſtrike it dead: 
ä b Where 
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Where is the Poſſibility of treating, where ſu 
a Right is aſſumed? Nay, let it be ſuppoſed, 


that ſuch a Claim is not well founded in Lay, 


and that upon a free Diſquiſition it could not 
be made out ; 
are well adviſed will conclude a Bargain, till it 
is fully ſtated and cleared, or indeed ſo much 
as engage in a Treaty, till by way of Prelimi- 
nary, all Foſſibzlity ſhall be remov'd. of any 
Trouble or Diſpute, 


XVI. There is a collateral Circumſtance in 
making a Contract, which yet deſerveth to be 
conſidered, as much as any thing that belong- 
eth to it; and that is the Character and Figure 
of the Parties contracting, if they treat only 
by themſelves ; and if by othzrs, the Qualif- 
cations of the Inſtruments they employ. 

The Propoſer eſpecially muſt not be ſo low, 
as to want Credit; nor ſo raiſed, as to carry 
him above the Reach of ordinary Dealing, 
In the firſt there is Scandal, in the other Dan- 
ger. There is no Rule without ſome Excepti- 

on, but generally ſpeaking the Means ſhould 
beſuited to the End; and ſince all Men who 
treat, pretend an equal Bargain, it is deſirable 
that there may be Equality ui the Ferſont, as 
well as in the Thing. 

The Manner of doing Things hath ſuch an 
Influence upon the Matter, that Men may gueſs 
at the End, by the Inſtruments that are uſed to 
obtain it, who are a very good Direction how 
far to rely. upon, or ſuſpe& the n of 
| that 
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hat which is propoſed, An Abſurdity in the. 
my of carrying on a Treaty, in any one Cir- 
amſtance, if it is very groſs,. is enough to per- 
ide a thinking Man to break off, and take 
wing from ſuch an ill Appearance. Some 
hings are ſo glaring, that it is impoſſible not 
v ſee, and conſequently not to ſuſpect them; 
3 ſuppoſe, in a private Caſe, there ſhould be a 
Treaty of Marriage between two Honourable 
Aamilies, and the propoſing Side ſhould think 
it to ſend. a Noman that had been carted, to 
perſuade the young Lady to an Approbation 
ind Conſent ; the Unfitneſs of the Meſſenger 
nuſt naturally diſpoſe. the other Party to diſtruſt 

the Meſſage, ol to reſiſt the Temptation of 
the bet Match that could be offered, when 
wnveyed by that Hand, and uſher in by ſuch 

i diſcouraging Preliminary. 

In a publick Inſtance, the Suſpicion ariſing 
bom unfit Mediators ſtill groweth more rea- 
onable, in Proportion as the Conſequence is 
much greater of being deceived. If a Few 
hould be employed to ſolicit all Sorts of Chri- 
ſiant to unite and agree, the Cantrariaty of 
his Profeſſion would not allow Men to ſtay till 
they heard his Arguments; they would con- 
dude from his Religion, that either the Man 
himſelf was mad, or that he thought thoſe to 
be ſo, whom he had the Impudence to endea- 
rour to perſuade, wo N | 

Or ſuppoſe an Alamite ſhould be very ſoli- 
atous and active in all Places, and with all 
vrts of Prſons, to ſettle, the Church of Pre: 

| | | | ana, 
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land in particular, and a fair Liberty of C. 
ſcience for all Difſenters; though nothing in 
the World has more to be ſaid for it than Na. 
Eid Truth; yet if ſuch a Man ſhould run uy 
and down without Cloaths, let his Argument; 
be never ſo good, or his Com miſſion never ſo 
Authentick, his Figure would be ſuch a Cn. 
tradiction to his Byſmeſs, that how ſerious ſo- 
ever that might be in it ſelf, his Inter poſſtion 
e of $5279 25 5 2/92 
Though it ſhould not go fo far as this, yetif 
Men have Contrarieties in their way of living 
not to be reconciled; as if they ſhould pretend 
infinite Zeal for Liberty, and at that time be 
in great Favour, and employed by thoſe who 
will not endure it. 
If they are affectedly ſngular, and conform 
to the Generality of the World in no on- 
thing, but in playing the Knave, 5 
If Demonſtratiun is à familiar Word with 
them, moſt eſpecially where the thing is im- 
_ Poſſible. 
IF they quote Authority to ſupply their 
Want of Senſe, and juſtify the Value of their 
Arguments, not by Reaſon, but by their being 
pard for them, (in which, by the way, thoſe 
who pay them have probably a very melancho- 
ly Equivalent.) If they brandiſh a Princes 
Mord, like a Sword in a Crowd, to make way 
for their own Impertinence ; and in Diſpute, 
as Criminals formerly fled to the Status of the 
Prince for Sanctuary; if they ſhould now, 
when baffled, creep under the — of 
8 ings 


their 
* their 
being 
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King's Name, where out of Reſpe& they are 
no farther to be purſued. : 

In theſe Cafes, though the Propoſitions 
ſhould be really good, they will be corrupted 
by paſſing through ſuch Conduits, and it 
would be a ſufficient Mrftake to enter into 2 
Treaty; but it would be little leſs than Mad- 
xs from ſuch Hands to expect an Equivalent. 


XVII. Having touched upon theſe Particu- + 
lars, as neceſſary in order to the ſtating the 
Nature of an Equal Bargain, and the Cir- 
cumſtances belonging to it; let it now be ex- 
amined, in two or three Inſtances, what 
Things are not to be admitted by way of Con- 
tract, to paſs under the Name of an Equiva- 


| eee it will be allowed, that in 
the general Corruption of Mankind, which 
will not admit Juſticę alone to be a ſufficient 
Tie to make good a Contract, that a Puniſi- 
ment, added for the Breach of it, is a fitting, 
or rather a neceſſary Circumſtance; yet it does 
not follow, that in all Caſes a great Penalty 
upon the Party Offending, is an abſolute and 
an entire Sacurity. It muſt be conſidered in 
every particular Caſe, how far the Circumſtan- 
ces may rat'onally lead a Man to rely more or 
leſs upon it, 

In a private Inſtance, the Penalty inflited 
upon the Breach of Contract muſt be, firſt, ſuch 
2 one as the Party injured can enforce ; and 
ſecondly, ſuch a one as he will enforce, when 
it is in his Power. 


= e 
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If the Offending Party is in a Capacity o 


hindring the other from e Arm Ven- 


geance of the Law upon him. he hath 

Sirength or Privilege ſufficient to over- rule the 
Letter of the Contract; in that Caſe, a Penal. 

ty is but a Word, there is no Conſequence be. 

tonging to it, Secondly, The Forfriture or 
Pmiſbment muſt be ſuch as the Man aggrieved 
will take. For Example: If upon a Bargain, 

one of the Parties ſhall ſtipulate to ſubjed 

himſelf, in Caſe of his Failure, to have his 
Ears cut, or his Noſ# ſlit by the other, with 
Security given, that he ſhall not be proſecuted 
for executing this Part of the Agreement; the 
P-nalty is no doubt heavy enough to diſcourage 
@ Man from breaking his Contract: But on the 
other Side, it is of ſuch a Kind, that the other, 
how much ſoever he may be provoked, will not 
in cold Blood care to-inflict-ir, Such an extra · 


vagant Clauſe would ſeem to be made only for 


Shew and Sound, and: no Man would think 
himſelf ſafer by a thing which one way or 
other is ſure to prove ineffectual. 

In a publick Caſe; ſuppoſe in a Government 
ſo.conſtituted, that a Law may be made in the 
Nature of a Bargain, it is in it ſelf no more 
than a dead Letter, the Life is given to it by 
the Execution of what it containeth; ſo that 
let in it ſelf be never ſo perfect, it dependeth 
upon thoſe who are entruſted with ſeeing it 
obſerved, 

If it is in any Country where the chief Ma- 


giſtrate chuſeth the Judges, and the Judges in- 
. terptet 


; JW 
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terpret the Laws, a Penalty in any one particu- 


ty of hr Law can have no Effect but what is preca- 
Ven- rious; it may have a loud Voice to threaten, 
hath but it has not an Hand to give a Blow; for as 
> the Ml long as the Governing Power is in Poſſeſſion of 
-nal. this Prerogative, let who will chuſe the Meat, 
: be. ff they chuſe the Cooks, it is they that will 
e or Wl give the Taſte to it. So that it is clear, that 
ved the Rigor of a Penalty will not, in all Caſes, | 
gain, WI fx a argain, neither is it univerſally a true 
deck MW Poſition, that the Increaſe of Puniſhment for 
> his Wl the Breach of a new Law, is an Equivalent 
with for the Conſent to part with the old one. 
cuted 79 6 N 
the XVIII. In moſt Bargains there is a Reference 
araze to the Time io come, which is therefore to be 
n the conſidered, as well as that which cometh with- 
ther, W in the Compaſs of the preſent Valuation, 
l not Where the Party contracting hath not a full 
tri · W Power to diſpoſe what belongeth to him or 
y for MW them in Reverſion, who ſhall ſucceed after him 
think WW in. his Right, he cannot make any Part of 
y or Wl what is ſo limited to be the Condition of 
the Contract. Farther, he cannot enjoin the 
ment Heir or Succeſſor to forbear the Exerciſe of 
n the any Right that is inherent to him, as he is a 
more Man; neither can he reſtrain him, without his 
it by own Conſent, from doing any Act which in it 
that MW ſelf is awful, and liable to no Objection. For 
1deth. Example: A Father cannot ſtipulate with any 
ng it other Man, that in Conſideration of ſuch a 
Thing done, or to be done, his Son ſhall never 
Ma- #arry ; becauſe Marriage is an Inſtitution Efa- 
es in- | 2h 


erptet 


liſbed 
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bliſbed by the Laus of God and Man, and MWreſide 
therefore no Body can be ſo reſtrained by ay Men, 

Power from doing ſuch an Act, when he think. dent) 
eth fit, being warranted by an Authority that I Senate 
is not to be controuled. | law, 


¹u» un 


XIX. Now, as there are Rights inherent in XX 
Mens Perſons in their ſingle Copacitivr, there Wl ſhould 
are Rights as much fixed to the Body Politick, N Law-1 
which is a Creature that never dieth. For In- W it wot 
ſtance : There can-be no Government without Fir 
a Supreme Power; that Power is not always in ¶ prom: 
the ſame Hands, it is in different Shapes and WW the P. 
Preſſes: but ſtill where-ever it is lodged, it M thoſe 
muſt be Unlimited It hath a Juriſdiction over WM Conſe 
every thing elſe, but it cannot have it above it Wall M 
ſelf. Supreme Power can no more be limited, Witn 
than Infinity can be meaſured; becauſe it WM judge: 
ceaſeth to be the Thing, its very being is di- Publi 
ſolvd, when any Bounds can be put to it. & T. 
Where this Supreme Power is mixed or divi-· ¶ tereſt 
ded, the Shape only differeth, the Argument i der. 
ſtill the ſame. 


The preſent State of Venice cannot reſtrain See 
thoſe who ſucceed them in the ſame Power, I tound 
from having an entire and unlimited Sovereig W Supr, 
ty. They may indeed make preſent Laws, W as in 
which ſhall retrench their preſent Power, it Wa cn 
they are ſo diſpoſed; and thoſe Laws, if not I the 
Repealed by the fame Authority that Enacted WW repo! 
them, are to he oberved by the ſucceeding Se- IM Pow 
nate, till they think fit to abrogate them, and an C 
no longer. For if the Supreme Power ſhall ill I wou! 
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reſide in the Senate, perhaps compoſed of other 
Men, or of other Minds, (which will be ſuffi- 
dent) the neceſſary Conſequence is, that one 
denate muſt have as much Right to alter ſuch a 
Law, as another could have to make it. 
XX. Suppoſe the Supreme Power in any State 
ſhould make a Law, to enjoin all ſubſequent 
Law-makers to take an Oath never to alter it 
it would produce theſe following Abſurdities. 
Firſt, All Sapreme Power being inſtituted to 
promote the Safety and Benefit, and to prevent 
the Prejudice and Danger which may fall upon 
thoſe who live under the Protection of it; the 
Cnſequence of ſuch an Oath would be, that 
all Men who are ſo truſted ſhall take God to 
Witneſs, that ſuch a Law once made, being 
judged at that tzme to be advantageous for the 
Publick, though afterwards, by the Viciſſitude 
& Times, or the Variety of Accidents or In- 
tereſts, it ſhould plainly appear to them to be 
defructios, they will ſuffer it to have its 
Courſe, and will never Repeal it. ; 
Secondly, If there could in any Nation be 
found a Set of Men, who having a Part in the 
Supreme Legiſlative Power, ſhould, as much 
35 in them lieth, betray their Country by ſuch 
a criminal Engagement, fo directly oppoſite to 
the Nature of their Power, and to the Truſt 
repoſed in them: If. theſe Men have their 
Power only for, Life, when they are dead, ſuch 
an Oath can operate no farther ; and tho that 
would be too long a Leaſe for the Life of ſuch 
. f a Mon- 
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'a Monfter as an Oath ſo compoſed, yet it my 
then certainly give up the Ghoſt: It could bind 
none but the firſt Makers of it, another Gene. 
ration would never be ty'd up by it, 
Thirdly, In thoſe Countries where the du. 
preme Aſſemblies are not conſtant ſtanding 
Courts, but called together upon Occafions 
and compoſed of ſuch às the People chuſe f 
that Tinie only, with'a Truſt and Charade 
that remaineth no longer with them, than til 
that Aſſembly is 2 egen ſuch an 
Oath taken by the Members of a Senate, Diet, 
or other Aſſembly ſo choſen, can have very 
little Effe g, becanſe at the next Meeting there 
may be quite another Set of Men, who will be 
under no Obligation of that Kind. The F. 
ternity intended to that Law by thoſe that 
made it, will be cut off by new Men who ſhall 
ſucceed them in their Power, if they have 2 
differmy T afte, or another Iteref?. 


XXI. To put it yet farther ;: Suppoſe 2 
Clauſe in ſuch a Law, that it ſhall be criminal 
in the laſt degree for any Man choſen in a ſub- 
ſequent Aſſembly, to propoſe the foros $1 
it; and ſince nothing can be Enatted which 1s 
not firſt 9 by this Means it ſeemeth as 
if a Law might be Created which ſhould never 
Die: But let this be examined. . 
_ Firſt, Such a Clauſe would be fo deſtruct ius 
to the Being of ſuch a Conſtitution, as that it 
would be as reaſonable to ſay, that a King had 
Right to give or ſell his Kingdom to a 7 
| Prince, 
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t muſt i Prince, as that any Number of Men who are 
d bind entruſted. with the Supreme Power, or any 
Gene- Part of it, ſhould have a Right to p12poſe ſuch 
| thackles upon the Liberty of thoſe who are to 
he qu. ¶ ſacesd them in the ſame Truſf, The Ground 
andin; N of that Truft is, that every Man who is choſen 
gion, into ſuch an Aſſembly, is to do all that in him 
uſe far lieth for the Good of thoſe who choſe him: 
arader i The Engliſh of ſuch a Clauſe wou d be, that 
an till he is not to do his beſt for thoſe that choſe 
uch an W bim, becauſe, though he ſhould be convinc'd 
„Diet, MW that it might be very fatal to continue that 
e very Law, and therefore very neceſſary to repeal it, 
there MW yet he muſt not repeal it, becauſe it is made 
will be Crewe, and attended with a Penalty, © - 
The E But Secondly, To ſhew the Emptin?ſs,' as 


ſe that vel as Injuftice of ſuch a Clauſe: it is clear 


10 ſhall WE that although ſuch an Invaſtion of Right ſhould 
have 2 be impoſed, it will never be obeyed: There 
vill only be Defermity in the Monſter, it will 


neither Ning nor bite, Such Lawgivers would 
poſe 2 WW only have the Honour of attempting a Contra- 


rinnnal I dict ion, which can never have any Succeſs; for 
1 a ſab- WF as ſuch a Law in it ſelf would be a Madneſs, 
ay o the Penalty would be a J; which may be 


rhich is MW thus made out. 1 117 
meth as = | | | J 
d never i XXII. A Law that carrieth in it ſelf Reaſun 

enough to ſupport it, is ſo far from wanting 
ray the Protect ion of ſuch a Clauſe, or from ne- 
s that ic 


mp to take ſuch an extraordinary Receipt for a 
long Life, that the admitting it muſt certaivly 
de the likelieſt and _ ſhort eft way to deftroy 

| : | It. 


ing had 
Foreien 
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| hardly be denied, put the Caſe that a Lay 
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it. Such a Clauſe in a Law muſt imply an 
Opinion, that the Ereatefi Part of Mankind is X 
apainf it, ſince it is impoſſible ſuch an Exor. W how 
bitance ſhould be done for its own Sake : the crit 
End of it muſt be to force Men by a Penalty to KH 
char which they could not be  pyſuaded to, Vn. 
whikt their Reaſon is left at Liberty. This M / 
Poſition being granted, which I think can 


Thould be made with this imaginary Clauſe o Fi 
Inmortality ; after which another Aſſembly is} © of 
choſen, and if the Majority of the Eletors of th 


ſhall be againſt this Law, the greater Part of MW one a 
the Eledted muſt be ſo too, if the Choice i Wan 
fair and regular; which muſt be preſumed the ! 


ſince the Suppoſition of the contrary is not to the ( 
come within this Argument. When these vher, 
Men ſhall meet, the Majority will be viſibleWW 52 b 
before-hand, of thoſe who are againſt ſuch a Vays 
Law; fo that there will be no Hazard to any "ſe 1 
ſingle Man in propoſing the Repeal of it WM not 
when he cannot be punzſhed but by the Major: veyed 
ty; and he hath ſuch a Kind of Aſſurance, as} chang 
cometh near a Demonſtration, that the greate ſelf, © 
Number will be of his Mind, and conſequently & a ſi 
that for their own Sakes they will ſeeure him equal 
from any Danger. | tian 
For theſe Reaſons, whenever, in order to th litle 


making a Bargain, a Propoſition is advanced] froug} 


to make a new Law, which is to tie up thoſe 


who neither can nor will be bound by it, FF XXI 
may be a good Jeff, but it will never be a go ule, | 
Equivalent. | SS 
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XXIII. In the laſt place, let it be examined 
how far a Promiſe ought to be taken for a Se- 
curity in a Bargain. 5 

There is a great Variety of Methods for the 
Security of thoſe that deal, according to their 
Dif — and Iutereſts; ſome are hinding, 
others inducing Circumſtances, and are to be 
ſo diſtinguiſhed. - 

Firſt, Ready Payment is without Exception; 
ſo of that there can be no Diſpute : In Default 
of that, the good Opinion Men may have of 
one another, is a great Ingredient to ſupply the 
Want of immediaté Performances. Where 
the Truſt is grounded upon Inclination only, 
the Generoſity is not always return d; but 
where it ſpringeth from a long Experience, it 
is a better Foundation; and yet that is not al- 
ways ſecure. In ordinary Dealing, one Pro- 
miſe may bean Equivalent to another; but it 

i not fo for a thing actually granted or con- 
reyed, eſpecially if the thing required in Ex- 
change for it, is of great Falue, either in it 
ſelf, or in its Conſequences, A bare Promiſe, 
452 ſingle Security in ſuch a Caſe, is not an 
equal Propoſal ; if it is offered by way of AJ- 
hticn, it generally giveth Cauſe to doubt the 

Title is crazy, where fo ſlender a thing is 

brought in to be a Supplement. 


XXIV. The Earnef? of making good a Pro- 
miſe, muſt be ſuch a Behaviour preceding, as 
may encourage the Party to whom it is made 

| 12 to 
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apt to be his own Judge, 


to depend upon it. Where inſtead of that, 


there hath been Want of Kindneſs, and which 
is worſe, an Invaſion of Right, a Promiſe hath 
no perſuading Force; and till the Objection to 
ſuch a Proceeding is forgotten, (which can on- 
ly be the Work of Time) and the Skin is a 
little grown over the tender Part, the Wound 
muſt not be touch'd, There muſt be ſome lin- 
termiſſion at leaſt to abate the Smart of unkind 
Uſage, or elſe a Promiſe in the Eye of the 


Party injured is fo far from ſtrengthning à Se- 


curity, that it raiſeth more Doubts, and giveth 
more juſtifiable Cauſe to ſuſpett it. 
A Word is not like a Bone, that being bro- 
ken and well ſet again, is ſaid to be ſometimes 
ſtronger in that very Part: It is far from beirg 


Do in a Word given, and not made good. Eve- 


ry ſingle Act either weakneth or improveth our 
Credit with other Men; and as an Habit of 
being juſt to our Word will confirm, fo an 
Habit of too freely diſpenſing with it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily deffroy. A. Pronnſe hath its Effect to 
perſuade a Man to lay ſome Weight upon it, 
where the Promiſer hath not only the Power, 
but may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have the 
Will of performing it; and further, that there 
be no viſible Intęreſt of the Party promiſing 
to excuſe himſelf from it, or to evade it. 

All Obligations are comparative, and where 
they ſeem to be oppoſite, or between the 


greater and the leſſer, which of them ought to 


have Precedence in all Reſpects, every Man is 
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XXV. It it ſhould fall out, that the Proniiſer 
with full Intent at the time to perform, might, 
by the Interpoſitinn of new Arguments, or 
differing Advice, think himſelf oblig'd to turn 
the Matter of Conſcience on the other Side, 
and ſhould look upon it to be much a greater 
Fault to keep his Word, than to break it; ſuch 
2 Belief will untie the ſtricteſt Promiſe that 
an be made; and though the Party thus ab- 
ſolving himſelf, ſhould do it without the Mix- 
ture or Temptation of private Intereft, being 
moved to it merely by his Confcrence, as then 
mformed; yet how far ſoever that might di- 
miniſh the Frult in him, it would in no degree 
leſſen the nconvenzences to the Party who is 
diſappointed, by the Breach of an Engage- 
ment upon which he relied. 


XXVI. A Promiſe is to be underſtood in the 
plain and natural Senſe of the Words, and to 
de ſure not in his who made it, if it was given 
as Part of a Bargain. That would be like 
giving a Man Power to raiſe the Value of his 
Money in the Payment of his Debt, by which, 
to he paid but half or leſs, he might pretend, 
according to the Letter, to have made good 
the Contract. 3 

The Power of interpreting a Promiſe, entire- 
ly taketh away the Virtus of it A Merchant 
who ſhould once aſſume that Privilege, would 
ſave himſelf the Trouble of making any more 
Bargains. | 
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It is ſtill worſe, if this Juriſdiction over a 
Man's Pronnſe ſhould be lodg d in Hands that 
have Power to ſupport ſuch an extraord: 
Claim; and if in other Caſes, forbearing to 


deal upon thoſe Terms is adviſable, in this it 


becometh abſolutely neceſſary. 


XXVII. There muſt in all Reſpects be a full 
Liberty to claim a Promiſe, to make it reaſona- 
ble to take it in any Part of Payment: elſe it 
would be like agreeing for a Rent, and at the 


| ſame time making it criminal to demand it. 


A Superiority of Dignity or Power in the 
Party promiſing, maketh it a more tender 
Thing for the other Party to treat upon that 
Security. The firſt maketh it a nic: thing to 
ee the latter maketh it a difficult thing to 
obta n. | 


In ſome Caſes, a Promiſe is in the Nature of 


a Covenant, and then between equal Parties 


the Breach of it will bear a Suit; but where 


the Greatneſs of the Promiſer is very much 
raiſed above the Level of Equality, there 1s no 
Forfeiture to be taken. It is fo far from the 
Party grieved his being able to or or recover 
Damages, that he will not be allowed to ex- 


plain or expoftulate; and inſtead of his being 
relieved againſt the Breach of Promiſe, he will 
run the Hazard of being puniſhed for Breach of 
good Manners. Such a Difficulty is putting all 
or Part of the Payment in the Fire, where 
Men muſt burn their Fingers before they can 


That 
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That cannot properly be called good Payment, 
which the Party to whom it is due may not re- 
ceive with Eaſe and Safety. It was a King's 
Brother of England who refuſed to lend the 
Pope Money, for this Reaſon, That he wou'd 
wer take the Bond F one upon whom hs could 
wt diffram. 

The Argument is ſtill ſtronger againſt the 
Validity of a Promiſe, when the Contract is 
made between a Pyinc? and a Subject, The 
very offering a King's Word in Mortgage, is 
nther a threatning in Caſe of Refuſal, than 
an inducing Argument to accept it: It is unfair 
at firſt, and by that giveth greater Cauſe to be 
cautious, eſpecially if a thing of that Valuz 
and Digmty as a Kings Word ovght to be, 
ſhould be put into the Rande of State-Brokers 
to ſtrike up a Bargain with it. 


XVII. When God Almighty maketli 
Covenants with Mankind, his Promiſe is a ſuf- 


ficient Security, notwithſtanding his Superiori- 


ty and his Power; becauſe firſt, he can neither 


Err nor do Injuſtics. It is the only Exception 
to his Omnipotence, that by the Perfection of 


his Being he is incapacitated to do Vong. 
Scondly, At the Inſtant of his Promiſe, by the 


Extent of his Foreſight, which ' cannot fail, 


there is no room left for the Poſſibility of any 
thing to intervene, which might change his 
Mind. Laſtly, He is above the receiving either 
Benefit or Inconut nienae, and therefore can 
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have no Intereft or bets map to vary from 
his Word, when once he hath granted it. 
Now though Princes are God's Vicegerents, 
yet their Commiſſion not being ſo large, as 
that theſe Oual;fcations are devolved to them, 
it is quite another Caſe; and ſince the offering 
a Security implieth it to be examined by the 
Party to whom it is propoſed, it muſt not be 
taken ill that Objections are made to it, even 


though the Prince himſelf ſhould be the imme» 


diate Propoſer. | 

Let a familiar Caſe be put: Suppoſe a Prince, 
tempted by a Paſſion too ſtrong for him to re- 
ſiſt, ſhould deſcend ſo as to promiſe Marriage 
to one of his Subjects; and as Men are natu- 
rally in great haſte upon ſuch Occaſions, ſhould 
preſs to take Poſſeſſion before the neceſſary 


Furs could be complied with; would the poor 


Lady's Scruples be called criminal, for not ta- 
king the Security of the Royal Word? Or 
would her Allegiancè be tainted by her reſff- 
ing the Sacred Perſon of her Sovereign, becauſe 
he was impatient of Delay? Courteſy in this 
Caſe might perſuade her to accept it, if ſhe 
was ſo diſpoſed ; but ſure the juſt Exerciſe of 
Power can never claim it. | 


XXIX. There is one Caſe, where it is more 
particularly a Duty to uſe very great Caution in 
accepting the Security of a Promiſe, and that 
is, when Men are authorized and truſted by 
others to a& for them, This putteth them 


under much greater Refraints than thoſe who 
are 
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zre at Liberty to treat for themſelves. It is 
lawful, though it is not prudent for any Man 
to make an ill Bargain for himſelf; but it is 
veither the one nor the other, where the Party 
contracting treateth on behalf of another, by 
whom he is entruſted, Men who will unwa- 
nly accept an ill Security, if it is for them- 
ſelves, forfeit their own Diſcretion, and under- 
go the Penalty, but they are not reſponſible to 
any body elſe. They lie under the Mortifica- 
tion and the Loſs of committing the Error, by 
which, though they may expoſe their Judgment 
to ſome Cenſure, yet their Morality ſufters no 
Reproach by it. | 
ut thoſe who are deputed by others to treat 

for them, upon Terms of beſt Advantage, 
though the Confidence placed in them ſhould. 
prevent the putting any Lrmts to their Power 
u their Commiſſion; yet the Cmdition impli- 
ed, if not expreſſed, is, that the Perſons ſo: 
taſted ſhall neither make an ill Bargain, nor 
accept a ſlight Security. 44, 

The Obligation is yet more binding; when» 
the Truſt is of a Publick Nature. The Aggra- 
ntion of diſappointing a Body of Men that. 
rely upon them, carrieth the Fault as high as 
it can go; and perhaps no Crime of any Kind 
an outdo ſuch a deliberate Bręach of Truſt, or 
would more juſtly make. Men forfeit the Pra- 
| that M10 of Human Society. 


XXI. I will add one thing more upon this 
ho Head, which is, that it is not always a true 
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Propoſition, That tis ſafe to rely upon a Pro- 
miſe, if at the Time of making it, it is the 
Intereff of the Promiſer to make it good, 
This, though many times it is a good Induce- 
ment, yet it hath theſe Exceptions to it. 
Firſt, If the Propoſer hath at other times 
gone plainly againſt his viſible Intereſt, the 
Argument will turn the other way, and his 
former Miſtakes are ſo many Warnmys to 
others, not to come within the Danger of any 
more: Let the Inducements to thoſe Miſtakes 
be never ſo great and generous, that does not 
alter the Nature, they are MzFakes ſtill. 
Intereff is an uncertain thing: It goeth and 
cometh, and varieth according to Fimes and 
Circumſtances ; as good build upon a QOuick- 
ſand, as upon a Preſumption that Intereſt ſhall 
not alter. Where are the Men ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of Mankind, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for them to miſtake their Itere#?? Who 
are they that have ſuch an Exemption from 
human Frailty, as that it can never happen to 
them not to ſee their Intereſt for Want of 
Underſtanding, or not to leap over it by Ex- 
ceſs of Zeal ? Me 
Above all, Princes are the moſt liable to 
Miſtake, not out of any Defect in their Na- 
ture, which might put them under ſuch an un- 
fortunate Diſtinction; quite contrary , the 
Blood they derive from wiſe and great Ance- 
ſtors, does rather diſtinguiſh them on the bet- 
ter Side: Beſides that, their great Character 
and Office of Governing giveth a Noble Exer- 
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ſe to their Reaſon, which can-very hardly fail 
to raiſe and improve it. But there is one Cir- 


cumſtance annexed to their Glorious —_— 


which in this Reſpect is ſufficient to outwei 


all thoſe Advantages ; it is, that Mankind, di- 
vided in moſt things elſe, agree in this, to con- 


ſpire in their Endeavours to deceive and 
miſlead ' them ; which maketh it above the 
Power of Human Underſtanding, to be ſo ex- 
atly guarded as never to admit a Surprize ; and 
the higheſt Applauſe that could ever yet be 
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viven to the greateſt Men that ever wore a 


Crown, is, That they were no of tner decerv d. 


Thus I have ventured to lay down my 
Thoughts of the Nature of a Bargain, and 


the due Circumſt ances belonging to an Equi- 


valent; and will now conclude with this ſnort 


Word: Where Diffrufli 


may be the Cauſe 


of provoking Anger, and Trufing may be 
©the Cauſe of bringing Ruin, the Choice ia 


© too eaſy to need the being explamed. 
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Upon Occaſion of His M a JESTY'sS 
late Gracious Declaration of In- 
dulgence. | 


91 R, 
SINCE Addreſſes are in Faſhion, give me 


Leave to make one to you. This is nei- 
ther the Effect of Fear, Intereſt, or Reſent- 
ment; therefore you may be ſure it is ſincere : 
and for that Reaſon it may expect to be kind- 
ly received. Whether it will have Power 
enough to convince, dependeth upon the 
Reaſons of which you are to judge; and upon 
your Preparation of Mind, to | proces 
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by Truth, whenever it appeareth to you, 
It ought not to be the leſs welcome, for co. 
ming from a friendly Hand, one whoſe 
Kindneſs to you is not lefſened by Difference 
of Opinion, and who will not let his 


Thoughts for the Publick be ſo tied or confi. 


ned to this or that Sub-diviſion of Proteſtants, 
as to ſtifle the Charity, which beſides all 
other Arguments, is at this time become ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve us. 

I am neither Surprized nor Provoked, to 
ſce that in the Condition you were put into 
by the Laws, and the ill Circumſtances you 
lay under, by having the Excluſion and Rebel- 
lion laid to your Charge, you were deſirous 


to make your ſelves leſs uneaſy and obnoxi- 


ous to Authority. Men who are ſore, run 
to the neareſt Remedy with too much haſte 
to conſider all the Conſequences: Grains of 
Allowance are to be given, where Nature 
giveth ſuch ſtrong Influences. When to Men 
under Sufferings it offereth Eaſe, the pre- 
ſent Pain will hardly allow Time to examine 


the Remedies; and the Rronges Reaſon can 


hardly gain a fair Audience from our Mind, 
whilſt ſo poſſeſſed, till the Smart is a little 


allayed. 


I do not know whether the Warmth that 


naturally belongeth to new Friendſhips, may 


not make it a harder Task for me to perſuade 
you. Tt is like telling Lovers, in the Be- 
ginning of their Joys, that they will in a 


little Time have an End. Such an unwelcome 
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tile doth not eaſily find Credit: But I will 
ſuppoſe you are not ſo far gone in your new 
Paſſion, but that you will hear ſtill; and 
therefore I am under the leſs Diſcouragemenr, 
then 1 offer to your Conſideration two 
Things ; the Firff is, The Cauſe you have 
to ſuſpe& your new Friends. The Second, 
The Duty incumbent upon you, in Chri- 
tianity and Prudence, not to hazard the 
Publick Safety, neither by Deſire of Eaſe, nor 
of Revenge. 

To the Firſt, Conſider that notwithſtanding 
tie ſmooth Language which is now put on 
to engage you, theſe new Friends did not 
make you their Choice, but their Refuge: 
They have ever made their Firſt Courtſhips 
to the Church of England, and when they 
vere rejected there, they made their Applica- 
tion to you in the Second place. The Inſtances 
of this might be given in all Times. I do not 
repeat them, becauſe whatſoever is unneceſſary, 
muſt be tedious; the Truth of this Afertion 
being ſo plain, as not to admit a Diſpute. 
You cannot therefore reaſonably flatter your 
ſelves, that there is any Inclination to you. 
They never pretended: to allow you any Quar- 
ter, but to uſher in Liberty for themſelves un- 
der that Shelter, I refer you to Mr. Coleman's 
Letters, and to the Journals of Parliament, 
where you may be convinced, if you can be ſo 
miſtaken as to doubt; nay, at this very Hour 
they can hardly forbear, in the height of their 
Cunſhip, to let fall hard Words of 7 1 
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little is Nature to be reſtrained ; it will fart 
out ſometimes, diſdaining to ſubmit to the 
Uſurpation of Art and Intereſt. 

This Alliance, between Liberty and Infali. 
bility, is bringing together the Two mos 
contrary Things thit are in the World, 
The Church of Rome doth not only diſlike 
the allowing Liberty, but by its Principles 
it cannot do it. Wine is not more expreſly 
forbid to the Mabometans, than giving 
Hereticks Liberty to the Papiſts: They are 
no more able to make good their Vos to 
you, than Men married before, and their 
Wife alive, can confirm their Contract with 
another. The Continuance of their Kind- 
neſs, would be a Habit of Sin, of which 
they are to repent; and their Abſolution is to 
be had upon no other Terms, than their Pro- 
miſe to Legroy you. Vou are therefore to be 
hugg'd now, only that you may be the better 
ſqucezed at another Time. There muſt be 
ſomething extraordinary, when the Church of 
Romg ſetteth up Bills, and offereth Plaiſters 
for Tender Conſciences, Ry all that hath hi- 
therto appeared, her Skill in Chirurgery lieth 
chiefly in a quick Hand to cut off Limbs; but 
ſhe is the worſt at healing, of any that ever 
pretended to it. Lon 

To come fo quick from another Extreme, is 
ſuch an unnatural Motion, that you ought to 
be upon your Guard. The other Day you were 


Sons of Belial, now you are Anpels of Light. 
This is a violent Change, alas will be fit for 
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jou to pauſe upon it before you believe it: If 
your Features are not altered, neither is their 
Opinion of you, whatever may be pretended. 
Do you believe leſs than you did, that there is 
_ in the Church of Rome? Sure you do 
not. See then how they treat both in Words 
and Writing, thoſe who entertain that Opint- 
on. Conclude from hence, how inconſiſtent 
their Favour is with this ſingle Article, except 
they give you a Diſpenſation for this too, and 
by a Non Obflante, ſecure you that they will 
not think the worſe of you, 

Think a little how dangerous it is to build 
upon a Foundation of Paradoxes. Popery now 
b the only Friend to Liberty, and the known 
Enemy to Perſecution: The Men of Taunton 
ind Trverton are above all other Eminent for 
Loyalty : The Quakers, from being declared 
by the Papiſts not to be Chriſtians, are now. 
made Favourites, and taken into their particu- 
ur Protection; they are on a ſudden grown the 
moſt Accompliſhed Men of the Kingdom in 
good Breeding, and give Thanks with the beſt 
brace in double-refined Langnage. So that I 
ſhould not wonder, though a Man of that 
Perſuaſion, in ſpite, of his Hat, -ſhould be 
Maſter of the Ceremonies. Not to ſay harſher 
Words, theſe are ſuch very new Things, that 
It is impoſſible not to ſuſpend our Belief, till 
by a little more Experience we may be inform'd 
whether they are Realities or Apparitions. 
We have been under ſhameful Miſtakes, if 
tieſe Opinions are true; but for the preſent 
| wc 
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we are apt to be incredulous, except that ye 
could be convinced, that the Peieft's Words in 
this Caſe too are able to make ſuch a ſudden 
and effetua] Change; and that their Power iz 
not limited to the Sacrament, but that it ex. 
tendeth to alter the Nature of all other Thing, 
as often as they are ſo diſpoſed. 

Let me now ſpeak of the Inſtruments of your 
Friendihip, and then leave you to judge, whe- 
ther they do not afford Matter of Suſpicion. 
No Sharpneſs is to be mingled, where Healing 
only is intended; ſo nothing will be ſaid to ei- 
poſe particular Men, how ſtrong ſoever the 
Temptation may be, or how clear the Proof, 
to make it out. A Word or two in genen, 
for your better Caution, ſhall ſuffice, Suppoſe 
then, for Argument's Sake, that the Mediators 
of this new Alliance ſhould be ſuch as have 
been formerly employ d in Treaties of the ſame 
Kind, and there detected to have acted by Or- 
der, and to have been impower'd to give En- 
couragements and Rewards; Would not this 
be an Argument to ſuſpe& them? 

If they ſhould plainly be under Engagements 
to one Side, their Arguments to the other 
ought to be received accordingly : Their fair 
Pretences are to be looked upon as Part of their 
Commiſſion, which may not improbably give 
them a Diſpenſation in the Caſe of Truth, 
when it may bring a Prejudice upon the Ser 
vice of thoſe by whom they are employed. 

If there ſhould be Men, who having for- 
merly ha& Means and Authority to perſuade by 
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ſecular Arguments, have, in purſuance of that 
Power, ſprinkled Money amongſt the Diſſent- 
ing Miniſters ; and if thoſe very Men ſhould 
now have the ſame Authority, practiſe the 
ame Methods, and diſburſe where they cannot 
otherwiſe perſuade; it ſeemeth to me to be ra- 


ther an Evidence, than a Preſumption of tlie 
Deceit. | | 
If there ſhould be Miniſters amongſt you, 


who by having fallen under Temptations of 


this Kind, are in ſome Sort engaged to con- 
tinue their Frailty, by the Awe they are in left 
it ſhould be expoſed; the Perſuaſions of theſe 
unfortunate Men muſt ſure have the leſs Force, 
and their Arguments, though never ſo ſpecious, 
are to be ſuſpected, when they come from Men 
who have mortgaged themſelves to ſevere Cre- 
ditors, that expect a rigorous Obſervation of 


the Contract, let it be nzver ſo unwarrantable. 


If theſe, or any others, ſhould at this time 
preach up Anger and Vengeance againſt the 
Church of England; may it not without In- 
juſtice be ſuſpected, that a thing ſo plainly out 
of Seaſon ſpringeth rather from Corruption 
than Miſtake; and that thoſe who a& this 
cholerick Part, do not believe themſelves, but 
only purſue higher Directions, and endeavour 
to make good that Part of their Contract, 
which obligeth them, upon a Forfeiture, to 
make uſe * their inflaming Eloquence ? They 
might apprehend their Wages would be re- 
trench'd, if they ſhould be moderate: And 
therefore, whilſt Violence is their _— 

| thoſe 


ht 
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thoſe who have not the ſame Arguments, haye 
no Reaſon to follow ſuch a partial Example, 
If there ſhould be Men, who by the Loaddf 
their Crimes againſt the Government, have been 
bowed down to comply with it againſt fhei 
Conſcience; who by incurring the Want of x 
Pardon, have drawn upon themſelves a Necel! 
ſity of an entire Reſignation : Such Men are to 
be lamented, but not to be believed. Nay, 
they themſelves, when they have diſcharget 
their unwelcome Taſk, will be inwardly glad 
thar their forced Endeavours do not ſucceed, 
and are pleaſed when Men reſiſt their Infinus- 
tions; which are far from being voluntary or 
ſincere, but are ſqueezed out of them by the 
Weight of their being ſo obnoxious, 
If in the Heighth of this great Dearnefz, 
by comparing Things, it ſhould happen, 
that at this Inſtant, there is much a ſurer 
Friendſhip with thoſe who are ſo far from al- 
lowing Liberty, that they allow no Living 
to a — under them: Let rhe Scene 
lie in what Part of the World it will, the 
Argument will come Home, and ſure it wil 
afford ſufficient Ground to ſuſpect. Appa- 
rent Contradictions muſt ſtrike us; neither 
Nature nor Reaſon can digeſt them: Le 
Flattery, and the Deſire to deceive our ſelves 
to grarify preſent Appetite, with all their 
Power, which is great, cannot get the better 
of ſuch broad Conviction, as ſome things carry 
along with them. Will you call theſe vain 
and empty Suſpicions? Have you bcen at ll 
. Ines 
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times ſo void of Fears and Jealouſies, as to juſtify 
your being ſo unreaſonably Valiant in having 
none upon this Occaſion ? Such an extraordi- 
rary Courage at this unſeaſonable Time, to 
fy no more, is too dangerous a Virtue to be 
commended, | | | 
If then, for theſe and a thouſand other 
Reaſons, there is Cauſe to ſuſpeR, ſure your 
new Friends are not to dictate to you, or ad- 
viſe you. For Inſtance: The Addrefſes that 
fly abroad every Week, and murther us with 
another to the ſame ; the firſt Draughts are 
made by thoſe who are not very proper to be 
Secretaries to the Proteſtant Religion: and it 
is your Part only to write them out fairer 

again, 2 c. 
— that you who have been formerly 
ſo much againſt Set Forms, ſhould now be con- 
tent the Prieſts ſhould indite for you, The 
Nature of —— _ prev Conſe. 
uence of bein ed or obliged; they grow 
h the Hearr, * from thence ſhew . 
ſelves either in Looks, Speech, Writing, or 
Action. No Man was ever thankful becauſe 
he was bid to be ſo, but becauſe he had, or 
thought he had ſome Reaſon for it, If 
then there is Cauſe in this Caſe to pay 
ſuch extravagant Acknowledgments, they 
will low naturally, without taking ſuch Pains 
to procure them; and it is unkindly done 
to tire all the Poſt-Horſes. with carrying Cir- 
cular Letters to ſolicit that which would be 
done without any Trouble or * 
1 F 
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If it is really in it ſelf ſuch a Favour, what 
needeth ſo much preſſing Men to be thank. 
ful, and with ſuch eager Ciremſtances, that 
where Perſwaſions cannot delude, Threatning 
are employed to fright them into a Compi. 
ance, Thanks muſt be voluntary, not only 
unconſtrained, but unſolicited, elſe they are 
either Trifles or Snares, that either ſignif 
Nothing, or a great deal more than is intend- 
ed by thoſe that give them. If an Inference 
ſhould be made, That whoſoever thanketh 
the King for his Declaration, is by that enga- 
ged to juſtify it in Point of Law; it is a 
greater Stride, than I preſume all thoſe care 
to make who are perſuaded to Addreſz, 
If it ſhall be ſuppoſed, that all the Thanken 
will be Repealers of the TEST, whenever 
a Parliament ſhall meet; Such an ExpeQation 
is better prevented before, than diſappointed 
afterwards; and the fureſt Way to avoid the 
lying under ſuch a Scandal, is not to do any 
Thing that may give a Colour to the Miſtake, 
Theſe beſpoken Thanks are little leſs impro- 
2 than Love-Letters that were ſolicited 
y the Lady to whom they are to be di- 
rected: ſo, that beſides the little Ground 
there is to give them, the Manner of getting 
them doth extremely leſſen their Valuc, It 
might be wiſhed that you would have ſupprel- 
ſed your Impatience, and have been content 
for the Sake of Religion, to enjoy it within 
your ſelves, without the Liberty of a publick 
Exerciſe, till a Parliament had allowed — 
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bot f that, could not be be, aud that the 
Artifices of ſome am Hav. poſer 
uſe of 'the'\vell* ed 05 ene e 
to draſy them into this Miſtake; 1 am, it 
from blaming you with chat "Shay Hels 
which, perhaps, the Matter in Ariftng = 
would bear, thay I am "ready * ert on 
dide of ele more gentle Conſtruction. 
There is 4 teat Differerice betwe: 131 
ing, netly the Advantages, of an A 
mlarly done by others, And the goin 
bout to ſup port it againft the Laws in bein oy 


The om is ſo Sacred, that OP efpaſs 
gainſt It is to Defchded; Ver F e ma 
in ſome Meaſure: be ex When they Cal 


not be juſtified d. The Defie of | en Wie 
Liberty from which Men have bee 
long reftraihed, may be a Temptation that 
thetr Reaſon is not & all ti mes Able to xeſiſt. 
If in ſuch a Caſe ſome Ob) ettſons are Tea 
over, indifferent Men will be more'tatlin 
ment the Occaſion, than to fz Lego Hard 10 
on 'the Fault, whilt it 1d C pete with" the 


Apology of a good Iſitention. But cr 105 to 
reſcue your ſelves from tlie Severity of one 
Law, you give a Blow to all the Laws, b 


which your Relig 5 and Liberty are 0 be pro- 


tected; and inſtead of fflently =o 1 
Benefit of this 15 1 0 9 5 5 
docates to fupport 91555 5 
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:Charta, who. hath done nothing to deſerve het agai: 
_ falling thus under your Diſpleaſure. uu 
If rhe Caſe then ſhould. be, that the Pricy 

expected from you for this Liberty, is giving up in ti 
your 14 in the Laws, ſure you will ki | 


twice before you go any farther in ſuch a loſing W App 
Bargain. After . Thanks for the Breach 2 Re 
of one Law, you loſe the Right of complaining any 


of the Breach of all the reſt; you will not ven and 
well know how to defend your ſelves when you exciu 
are preſſed ; and having given up the Queſtion 
when it was for your Advantage, you cannot 
recall it when it ſhall be to your Prejudice 
If you will fet up at one time a Power to help 


you, which at another time, by Parity of Rea II 
| 1 ſhall be made uſe of to deſtroy you; vou put t 
will neither be pitied, nor relieved. againſt a ſtitut 
Miſchief you draw upon your ſelves, by being be ve 
ſo unreaſonably thankful. It is like calling ini you } 
Auxiliaries to help, who are ſtrong é toll the ! 
ſubdue you, In ſuch a Caſe your Complaint Dang 
will come too late to be heard, and your Suffer made 
ings will raiſe Mirth inſtead of Compaſſion, I you 1 
If you think, for your Excuſe, to expound Thou 
your Thanks, ſo as to reſtrain them to this pati ſelf b 
_ ticular Caſe; others, for their Ends, will e the P 
tend them farther: And in theſe differing In upon 
terpretations, that which is back d by Aucthoſl Th 
_ rity will be. the moſt likely to prevail; eſpecyfÞ being 
ally when by the Advantage you have giv and a 
them, they have in truth the better of things a 
Argument, a di that the Inferences from you which 
"own: Conceſſions are very ſtrong and expreſſ us lea 
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being a 
og Suppoſition, that there was ak; 
nſtance of it the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 
in the Houſe of Lords, where the firſt Thanks, 
tho Things of Courſe, were interpreted to be the 
Approbation of the King's whole Speech, and 
2 Reſtraint from the further Examination of 
any Part of it, though never ſo much diſliked; 
and it was with Difficulty obtained, not to be 
excluded from the Liberty of objecting to this 
mighty Prerogative of Diſpenſing, merely by 
this innocent and uſual Piece of good Manner, 
by which no ſuch thing could poſſibly be in- 
tended. _ WICKED ats ooh Yn hb Ak 54 1.10 19 
This ſheweth, that ſome Bounds are to'be 
put to your good Breeding, and that tlie Con- 
ſtitution of England is too valuable a thing to 
be ventured upon a Compliment. Now hat 
you have for ſome time enjoyed the Benefit of 
the End, it is time for you to look into the 
Danger of the Means: The ſame Reaſon that 
made you deſirous to get Liberty, muſt make 
you ſolicitous to preſerve it; ſo that the next 
Thought will naturally be, not to engage your 
ſelf beyond Retreat; and to agree ſo far with 
the Principles of all Religion, as not to rely 
upon a Death- bed Repentance. EY 
There are certain Periods of Time, which 
being once paſt, make all Cautions ineffe&nal, 
and all Remedies deſperate. Our Underſtand- 
ings are apt to be hurried on by the firſt Heats, 
which, if not reſtrained in time, do not give 
us leave to look back, till it is too late. Con- 
| Ki2 ſider 
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ſider this in the Caſe of your Anger againſt the 
Church of England, and take warning by their 
Miſtake int the ſame Kind, when after the late 
King's Reſtoration they preſerved fo long the 
bitter Taſte of your rough Uſage to them in 
other Times, that it made them forget their 
Intereſt, and ſacrifice it to their Revenge. 
Either you will blame this Proceeding in 
them, and for that Reaſon not follow it; or if 
you allow it, you have no Reaſon to be offend- 
ed with them; ſo that you muſt exther diſmiſs 
your Anger, or loſe your Excuſe; except you 
ſhould argue more partially than will be ſuppo- 
ſed of Men of your Morality and Underſtand- 
"If you had now to do with thoſe rigid Pre- 
lates, who made it a Matter of Conſcience to 
give you the leaſt Indulgence, but kept you at 
an uncharitabe Diſtance, deal even to your moſt 
reaſonable Scruples continged ſtiff and inexo- 
rable, the Argument might be fairer on your 
Side; but ſince the common Danger has ſo laid 
open that Miſtake, that all the former Haugh- 
tineſs towards you is for ever extinguithed, and 
that it hath turned the Spirit of Perſecution 
into a Spirit of Peace, Charity, and Conde- 
ſcenſion; ſhall this happy Change only affect 
the Church of England? And are you ſo in 
Love with Separation, as not to be mov'd by 
this Example? It ought to be followed, were 
there no other Reaſon than that it is Virtue; 
but when beſides that, it is become neceſſary to 


your Preſervation, it is impoſſible to fail * 


Ming its Effect upon you. 
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heir If it ſhould be ſaid, That the Church of 
England is never humble but when ſhe is out of 
Power, and therefore loſeth the Right of being 
believed when ſhe pretendeth to it: The An- 
ſwer is, Firft, It would be an uncharitable Ob- 
jection, and very much miſ-timed; an unſea- 
ſonable Triumph, not only Ungenerous, but 
Unſafe: So that in theſe Reſpects it cannot be 
wged without Scandal, even though it could be 
ſaid with Truth. Szcondly,. This is not ſo in- 
fact, and the Argument muſt fall, being built 
upon a falſe Foundation; for whatever may be 
told you at this very Hour, and in the Heat and 
Clare of your preſent Sunſhine, the Church of 
Pre- EFneland can in a Moment bring Clouds again, 
ice to aud turn the Royal Thunder upon your Heads, 
ou at MW blow you off the Stage with a Breath, if ſhe 
- moſt MW would give but a Smile or a kind Word; the 
nexo- leaſt Glimpfe of her Compliance would throw 
| your vou back into the State of Suffering, and draw 
© laid MW vpon you all the Arrears of Severity, which” 
augh- have accrued during the Time of this Kindneſs- 
1, and to you; andeyet the Church of England, with” 
cution I al her Faults, will not allow her ſelf to be 
"onde- MY reſcued by ſuch unjuſtifiable Means, but chuſeth - 
affect to bear the. Weight of Power, rather than lie 
ſo in under the Burthen of being criminal. 


v'd by It cannot be faid; that ſhe is unprovoked: 
|, were Books and Letters come out every Pay wo ein 
Virtue; for Anſwers, yet ſhe will not be ſtirred. From 
ay to die ſuppoſed Authors and the Stile, one would 


ail the 


ſwear they were Undertakers, and had made a 
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Contra& to fall out with the Church of Eng- 
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to Picqueer, and to begin a Fray amongſt the 
Proteſtants, for the Entertainment as well as 
the Advantage of the Church of Rome. 
This Conduct is fo good, that it will be 
ſ-andalous not to applaud it, It is not equal 
Dealing to blame our Adverſaries for doing i], 
and not commend them when they do wel], 
Jo hate them becauſe they perſecuted, and 
not to be reconciled to them when they are 
ready to ſuffer, rather than receive all the Ad- 
vantages that can be gained by a criminal Com- 
pliance, is a Principle no Sort of Chriſtians 
can, own, ſince; it would give an Objection to 
them never to be anſwereſs. 
Think a little who they were that promoted 
your former Perſecutions, and then conſider 
how it, will look to be angry with the Inſtru- 
ments, and at the ſame-time to make a League 
with the Authors of your Sufferings. 
| Have you enough conſidered what will be 
expected from you? Are you ready to ſtand in 
every Borough by Vertue of a Conge d Eſlire, 
and inſtead of Election, be ſatisfied if you are 
reurnedꝰ oe oh 110 Lit 
Will, you in Furliament juſtify: the Diſpen- 
ſing Power, with all its Conſequences, yo 
a6, ; | repca 
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repeal the Teſt, by which you will make way 
for the Repeal of all the Laws that were made 
to preſerve your Religion, and to ena& others 
that ſhall deſtroy it? 71 | 


Are you diſpoſed to change the Liberty of 


Debate into the Merit of tence: and to 


be made Inſtruments to Repeal ar Enact Laws, 


when the Roman Conſiſtory are Lords ef the 
eren e . 
Are yoo ſo linked with your new Friends, as 
to reject any Indulgence a Parliament ſhall of- 
fer you, if it ſhall not be ſo: comprehenſive as 
to include the Papiſts in it? 02 . HOY 
Confider, _ 
your New Treaty, are no leſs than that 
are to do every thing you are deſired, with 
examining and that for this ptetended'PÞiber- 
ty of Conſcience; your real Freedom is to bꝭ 
Teriecd Your former | Faults hang“ Uke 
Chains'Mll about you, you are let looſe only 
upon Bail; the firſt At of Non-compliance 
ſendeth you to Goal again. 3 , 


#4 


not rely upon the Tegality of this Power which 
yon are to ſuſtify; finee the being ſo very earneſt 
to get it Eſtabhſhed by x Law, and the doing 


ſuch very Hard Things in order, as they think, 


to obtain it, is a clear Evidence, that they do 


not think that the ſingle Power of the Crown 
is in this Cafe a good Foundation; eſpecially 


when this is done under a Prince, ſo very ten- 


der of all the Rights of 'Sovereignty, that he 


would think it a Dhniaution to his Prerogative, 


K 4 where 


char ths imply Conditions of 


_ You 5 that the Papiſts themſelves do 
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where he conceiveth it ſtrong enough to 90 
alone, to call in the Legiſlative Help to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport it. 


You have formerly blamed the Church of 
gland, and not without Reaſon, for going 
ſo far as they did in their Compliance; and yer 
as ſoon as they ſtopped, you ſee they are not 
only deſerted, but proſecuted, Conclude they 
from this Example, that you muſt either break 
off your Friendſhip, or reſolve to have no 
Bounds in it, If they do not ſucceed in their 
Deſign, they will leave you firſt; if they do, 
you muſt either leave them, when it will be 
too late for your Safety, or elſe, after the 
Squeazineſs of ſtarting at a Surplice, you muſi 
be forced to ſwallow Tranſubſtantiation. 
_ Remember, that the other Day thoſe of the 
_ Church of a ui were Trimmers. for endu- 
ring you; and now by a ſudden. Turn, you are 
become the Favourites : Do not-deceive your 
ſelves, it is not the Nature of laſting Plants 
thus to ſhoot up in a Night; you may look 
ay and green for a little time, but you want 2 


Root to give you a Continuance. It is not ſo | 


long ſince, as to be forgotten, that the Maxim 
was, It js impoſſibis for a Diſſenter not to be a 
REBEL. Conſider at this time in France, 
even the New Converts are ſo far from being 
employed, that they are diſarmed; their ſud- 
den Change maketh them ſtill to be diſtruſted, 


notwithſtanding. that they ane ,; reconciled: 


What are you to expect then from your dear 
Friends, to whaw, wheneyer; they ſhall up 
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fit to throw you off again, you have in other 
Times giyen ſuch Arguments for their Excuſe 2; 
Beſides all chit, ee unſkilfully. 
1gainſt your viſible Intereſt, it you throw 
away the Adyantages, of which you can hardly- 
fail in the next probable Revolution. Things. 
tend naturally to what you would have, if you 
would let them alone, and not by an unſea- 
ſonable Activity loſe the Influences of your. 
good Star, which promiſeth you every thing. 
that is proſperous. 5 1 
The Church of England convinced of its. 


—_—_— 


. 


knor in being ſevere to you; the Parliament... 
whenever it meeteth, ſure to be gentle to you ;. 
the next Heir, bred in the Country which you - 
have ſo often quoted for a Pattern of Indul- 
the I gence; a general Agreement of all thinking. 
"44. I Men, that we muſt no more cut our ſelves off 
| are if Fom the Proteſtants abroad, but rather enlarge, 
your the Foundations upon which we are to, bale” 
8 our Defences againſt the Common Enemy % So. 
look chat in Truth, all Thirigs ſeem to conſpire to 
ma eve you Eaſe and Satisfaction, if by too much 
of ſo haſte to anticipate your good Fortune, you do 
dot deftroy it. e e 
* The- Proteſtants have but one Article of 
ance, nap Fe to oppoſe the Power which is 
\eing now againſt them, and that js, not to loſe the. 
? Advantage of their Numbers, by being ſo un- 
aſted, I vary as to let themſelves be divided. 
led; We all agree in our Duty to our Prince: 
dear Our Objections to his Belief, do not hinder us 
think phos i © from 
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from ſecing his Virtues; and our not comply. 
ing with his Religion, hath no Effect upon our 
Allegiance. We are not to be laughed out of 
our Paſſive Obedience, and the Doctrine of 
Non: reſiſtance, though even thoſe who perhaps 
owe the beſt Part of their Security to that 
Principle, are apt to make a Jeſt of it. 
So that if we give no Advantage by the fa- 
tal Miſtake of miſapplying our Anger, by the 
natura] Courſe of Things this Danger will paſs 
away like a Shower of Hail; fair Weather will 
ſucceed, as lowring as the Sky now looketh, 
and all this by a plain and eaſy Receipt: Let 
us be flill, quiet, and untlivided, firm at the 
fame time to our Religion, our Loyalty, and our 
Laws; and ſo long as we continue this Method, 
it is next to impoſſible, that the Odds of Tuo 
Hundred to One ſhould Wi the Bett; except 
the Church of Rome, which hath been ſo long 
barren of Miracles, ſhould now, in her decl:- 
ning Ape, be broug hi to Bed of One that woll 
out-do the beſt ſhe can brag of in her Legend. 
To conclude;* the ſhort Queſtion will be, 
Whether you will join with thoſe who muſt in 
the end run the ſame Fate with you? If Pro- 
teſtants of all Sorts, in their Behaviour to one 
another, have been to blame, they are upon 
more equal Terms, and for that very Reaſon it 
is fitter for them now to be reconciled, Our 
Diſ-union'is not only a Reproach, but a Dan- 


ger to us; Thoſe who believe in Modern Min 


2 } 
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— 
des, have more Right, or at leaſt more Excuſe, 
to neglect all 3 no Cautions; but for us, it 


is as \Suſti6able to have no Religion, as wil- 
fully to throw away the Human Means of 
preſerving it. 


I am, 
Dear S iR, 
Tour moſt Affettionatæ 
Humble Servant, 


1. W. 
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n member in general, That beſides other Con- 


SOME 


CAUTIONS 


OFFERD 


To the Conſideration of thoſe) who 


are to Chuſe Members to Serve for 
the Enſuing Parliament. 8 2nk 


I. Will make no other Introcdaclion, than that 


it is hoped the Counties and Boroughs will 


ſequences, they will have the Credit of a good 

Choice, or the Scandal that belongs to en ill 

ne. 

The Creataln will be thorny ht like their Crea: 

tures ; and therefore an ill Choice will eitherbe 

2 x Diſparagement of their Underſtanding, or 
their Morals. 

There cannot be a faſter App robation of a 
thing, than the Chuſing of it; ſo that the 
Fault of the Members choſen, if mewn pa 
* will be judged to be of the Growth Fe 

that 


the Means becoming a 


"RY 
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-_ 


that County or Borough, after ſuch a ſolemn 
Approbation of.them.. .” .”. . . 

In ſhort, thoſe that ſend up their Repreſen- 
tatives to Weſtminſter, ſhould take care they 


may be ſuch as will do them Right, and their 


Country Honour. 


Now to the Particulars: 


I. A very extraordinary Earneſtneſs ts be 
choſen, is no very good Symptom: A Deſire to 
ſerve the Nation in Parliament, is an Engliſh 
Man's Ambition; always to be Encouraged, 
and never to be diſapproved. 


A Man may not only be willing to ſtand; 


but he may declare that Willingneſs to his 
Friends, that they may aſſiſt him, and by all 
Modeſt and Prudent 
Man, he may endeavour to ſucceed, and pre- 
vent the being difappointed in it. 

But there is a wide Difference between this, 


and the raiſing a kind of petty. War in the. | 
County or Corporation; entring the Liſts ra- 


ther for-g Combat than an Election; throwing 
Fire-Balls to put Men into Heats, and orhitting 
to ſpread, no: Reports, whether True or Falſe, 


which may give an Advantage by laying a Ble- 
W > Competitor. 
Iheſe 


Methods will ever be Suſpicious ; it. 
will, neyer'be thought a. Natural Thing for 
Men to take ſuch extravagant. Pains for the 


mere ſake of doing good to others. 
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' To be content to ſuffer ſomething for la good 
End, is that which many would do without, 
iny great repugnance: But where a Man can 
pneſtly propoſe nothing to himſelf, except 
Troubles, Charge, and 1565 by Abſence from 
tis own Affairs, to be ſo violent in the purſuit 
of ſo ill a Bargain, is not at all ſuited to the 
knguiſhing Virtue of Mankind corrupted, 

uch a ſelf-denying Zeal in ſuch a ſelf-ſecking 
Ne, is ſo little to de imagined, that it may! 
without Injury be ſuſpected. 

Therefore when 4 Bluſtring Pretender 
me upon the Stage, their natural Temper 
ind other Circumſtances ought to be very well 
onfider'd, before Men truſt them with the 
liſpoſal of their Money, or their Liberty, 

And am apt to believe, there could hardly 
e found one ſingle Man whoſe other Qualifß 
ations would over-balance the Objections dad 
le againſt ſuch i importante > Suitors, ......'. !, 


I. Recommending Letters ought. to have 
o Effect upon finder Wd 

4 this. myſt dift 1 for tho in ftrict⸗ 
refs perhaps. there ſh : he no exception; yet. 
n compliance with lang Pra dice, and out or 
n Indulgence that is Vn 1 Ls time when 
Wa is. ; $99, 15 i looſene from, ſevere 


Rules, to be kept Garg oy Letters ſent 
ly from PR: Men, che * t 
by win cee 0 ring 
en 28 99g ug pe ed ns * bra 752 Ade ſo, 
ud freeing them, from,unjult , 


A fp: lions, may 
be ill allowed, oi * The 
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The Letters] mean, are from Men ef Pom 
er, where it may be beneficial to comply, and 
inconvenient to op 

Choice muſt not only be free From! Force, ba 
from Influence, which is a Degree of Force, 
There muſt be no Difficulty, no Apprehenſſ jon 
that a Refuſal will be ill taken or reſented, 

The Frecholders muſt be Freemen too; they 


are to have no Shackles upon their Votes i in an 


Election: And the Men who ftand, ſhould 


carry their own Letters of R; commendation 


about them, which are their good Charader 


and Behaviour in the World, without borrow- 
ng Evidence, eſpecially when it comes from 
ſuſpected Hands. 

Thoſe who make uſe of theſe Epiſtles, ought 
to have no more Advantage from them, than 
the Meſcovites have from the Letter put into 
theit Hands when they are Buried, to recom» 
mend them to St. Wicolas, 


The firſt ſhould as littie get Admittance for 
Men into the Parliament, as theſe Letters can 


introduce the Bearerg into Heaven. 
The Scandal of fuch Fetter Hieth firft in the 
arrogant impoſi ag 
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that need'the! 


Men muſt Ber fallen very low in their Credit, 
who upon ſuch an Occaſion have a Recourſe to 
Power to ſupport it : Their ic ror could not 


give ſtronger Evidency of their not 


that which'they pretend to. Knd if che Ele- 


dars judge flere, they will de pretty ſure 


of thoſe that” write them, 
and next in the wretched Meannefs of, thoſe 


fit for 


n a het] 


III. N 
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who hav 
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rs ha A. hn ts td 


0 2 | x htdle" time to ſe their Miſtake, and to 
= it. | 8 


III. eee in ee pale ts 
woht-to be a Bar againſt the Choice of Men 
#ho have been guilty of it. 

It is one of the worſt Kinds of Non-Refi- 
&nce, and the leaſt to be excuſed : It is very 
rd that Men fhould- defpife a Duty, which 


would as is the only ground of che Reſpect that 
a id to them. 


tis ſuch a Piece of Sa yci ah for: any one to 
. ges for the Honour of Serving in Parliament, 
rom ud then to be careleſs in Attending it, that in 

tHouſe where there were ſo many Officers, 
ught Wie Penalty had not been improper to have 
than aſhier'd' them for not appearing at the General 
mis luſter. l 

Men forhear to come out of Lazineſß, 
kt them be gratified by taking their Eaſe at 
Home without Interruption *Je out of ſmall 
Cunning, to avoid Difficulties, and to eſ-a 
tom the Inconvenience of Voting in Critical 
Cafes, let them enjoy that deſpicable Pitch of 
Wiſtom, and never pretend to make a Figure 
ſhere the Publick is to be ſerved: 

If it would not be thought adviſable to truſt 
Man immediately after he hath been drawn 
ut of Goal, it may be as reaſonible to look 
pon one, Who for his Non-Attendance in the 
uſe hath" been ſent for in Cuſtody, as a Kind 
F Bankrupt, which puttech him upon unequal 
ſerms with thoſe who have been aſſiduous in 
be diſcharge of their Duty. 
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They who thought fit in one : Sefton to neg. neo. emſelve 
led the publick Polin, may be juſtly ſuſped. Nee at qui 
ed, by their ade in the next, to intend by Degre 
their o 6Ww n, private. If 

Beſides theſe more Fr SERA Offender 1 contin 
there are ſome who do not Attend even when well lon 
they are in the Houſe; abſent in their Thought Scruple 


for want, of Compr rehending the Buſineſs tat o th 
18 doing, and therefore diverted from it by any what 
thing that is Trivial. | being fe! 
Such Men are Nuſances tb a fcrious Aſſem- Nay | 
bly ; and when they are Numerous, it amount- Where is 
eth almoſt to a Diſſolution ; it being ſcare ie Gen! 
{ob for good Senſe to be heard, whilt a N nent te 
oiſe is made by the deen of theſe Horſe-W it. 
flies, [ dou 


The Roman Cenſors . Senator v ay, 
for yawning whilft there was a Debate, would i dan it 
have much more abundant, Matter herę upon Why Tri 
which they might exerciſe their Juriſdiction. Men tc 

To conclude this Head; there are fo few that ¶ uve tc 
ever mended in theſe Caſes, that after the firſt i The 
Experiment. it is not at all repſongble to take Wihey a. 


ede new Tryal. ie inf; 1 + cbeir Þ 
are at 

IV. Men wp 01 are unquiet and buſy ! in their ,cc; * 
Natures, are to give more than ordinary Proofs W this 1 


of their Integrity, before the Electing them om t 
into a Publick Truſt can be juſtified. As a hot MW muſt | 
Summer breedeth greater Swarms of Flies, 4 their | 
an Active Time breedeth a Greater eie liſpen 
me Met e nr. a 


c 
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0 eee 
lt is pretty ſore, that Men who cannot allow 
geg memſelves to be at Teſt, will let no Body elſe 
et. Je at quiet. Such a. perpetual Activity is apt 
Degrees to be applied to the purſuit of their 
private Intereſt. And their Thoughts being in 
1 continual Motion, they have not time to 
well _y enough upon'any Thing to entertain 
Wuff... 095436547 Y 9 8 
90 that they are generally at full Liberty to 
b what is moſt convenient for them, without 
being fetttered by any Reſtraints © 
\ Nay further; whenever it happeneth that 
there is an Impunity for Cheating, theſe nim- 
tle Gentlemen are apt to think it a Diſparage- 
nent to their Underſtandings not to go into 
i A 


doubt it is not a Wrong to the preſent Age, 
to ſay, that a Knave is a leſs unpopular Calling 
than it hath been in former Times. And to 
fy Truth, it would be Ingratitude in ſome 
Men to turn Honeſt, when they owe all they 
lave to their Knavery. eee 

The People are in this reſpe& unhappy ; 
they are too many to do their own Buſineſs ; 
their Numbers, which make their Strength, 
ue at the ſame time the Cauſe of their Weak- 
neſs; they are too unweildy to move; and for 
this Reaſon nothing can ever redeem them 
fiom this incurable Impotency : So that they 
muſt have Solicitors to purſue and look after 
their Intereſts; who are too often diſpoſed to 


er ot diſpenſe with the Fidelity they owe to thoſe 
| | | 17.575 | that 


that truſt them; eſpecially if the Governmeul Not 
will pay their Bills without Abatement. Brain, 
It is better theſe Gentlemen's Dexterinffl leaſt of 
ſhould be employed any where than in ParlaM ſeeped 
ment, where the Ill Conſequence of their beim ¶ may be 
Members is too much diffuſed, and not : lie on 
ſtrained to the County or Borough who ſh Vet 
be ſo unwary as to Chu'e them. they a 
V. Great Drinkers are leſs fit to ſerve in drown 
Parliament than is apprehended. ſhall n 

| Mens Virtue, as well as their Underſtand ty too 
Ing, is apt to be tainted by it, aſt gre 
The Appearance of it is Sociable and well Il w 


natur d, but it is by no means to be relyd when 


upon. was la 
Nothing is more frail than a Man too far Drunk 
engaged in wet Popularity. either 

The Habit of it maketh Men careleſs of terribl 
their Buſineſs, and that naturally leadeth them I ca 


into Circumſtances, that make them liable to 1647 ; 


Temptation. Ts : 
It is ſeldom. ſeen, that any Principles have on of 
ſuch a Root, as that they can be Proof againſt weak 
the continual-Droppings of a Bottle. Thi 
As to the Faculties of the Mind, there is ed, by 
not leſs Objection; the Vapours of Wine may for th 


ſometimes throw out Sparks of Wit, but they 

are like, ſcattered Pieces of Ore, there is no FW VI 
Vein to work upon. Suſpic 
Buch Wit, even the beſt of it, is like pay- Chuſ 
ing great Fines ; in which Caſe there muſt of ſuch 


Neceſſity be an Abatement of the conſtant © atio1 
Rent. Nothing 


— — — 


Nant 
thing 


Vet ſo arrogant are ſome Men, as to think 
they are ſo much Maſters, of -Buſineſs as that 
they can play with it: They imagine they can 
drown their Reaſdn once a Day, and that it 
ſhall not be the worſe for it; forgetting, that 
by too often dividing, the Underſtanding at 
aft groweth too weak to riſe up again. 


I will ſuppoſe this Fault was leſs frequent, 


when Solon made it one of his Laws, That it 


was lawful to kill a Magiſtrate, if he was found 
Drunk. Such a. Liberty. taken in this Age, 
either in the Parliament or out of it, would do 
terrible Execution. ur 
I cannot but mention a Petition in the Year 
1647 , from the County of Devon, to the 
Houſe of Commons, againſt the undue Electi- 
on of Burgeſſes, ho are ſtrong in Wine, and 
weak in Wiſdo mum 
The Cauſe of ſuch Petitions is to be prevent- 
ed by Chuſing ſuch as ſhall not give Handle 
r them: AT Fd 


VI. Wanting Men give ſuch Cauſe of 
Suſpicion where- ever they deal, that ſurely the 
Chuſers will be upon their Guard, as often as 
ſuch dangerous Pretenders make their Appli- 
ation to them. 13 5 
| et 
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Let the Behaviour of ſich Men be never {, 
_- plauſible) and untainted, yet they who ate tg 
2 upon thoſe they are to truſt with all they 

ave; may be excuſed, if they do not only con- 
ſider what they are, but what they may be. 

As we pray our ſelves we may not be led in 

to Temptation, we ought not by any Means to 
thruſt others into it, even though dur-ow I 
tereſt was not concerned; and ſure when it is 
the Argument hath no leſs Porcc. 
lf a Man hath a ſmall Eſtate, and a nume- 
xous Family; where it happeneth that a Man 
hath as many Children as he hath Tenants, it 
is not a Recommending Circumſtance for his 
lection. Leitl 100 S110; ji ain eic? 12 

When it cometh to be the Queſtion with 
Fach a Man, whether he ſhall be Juſt to the 
Publick, or Cruel to his Family; it is very poſ- 
ſible the Deciſion may be on rhe Side of cor- 
It is a Compliment to this Age, which it 
doth not deſerve; to ſuppoſe Men are ſo ty d up 
to Morality, as that they cannot be pinched out 
of it; eſpecially now when it is called Starving, 
not to be embroidered; or ſerved in Plate. 

| The Men choſen to ſerve their Country, 
ſhould not be loaden with Suits that may tempt 
them to aſſume Privileges; much leſs under 
ſuch Neceſlities as may more immediately pre- 
pare them for Corruption. e 
Men who need a Parliament for their ow 
particular Intezeſt, have more Reaſon to offer 
their Service than others have to accept of it. 
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And Nd Ido not do bf, but there may_be 
ſome” who = . 2 2 pry - wide 
Wants them preſſinig y 
brpoſe the 'Publick- EM" Hazard of be 
ceived, is that which can never be juſtify du 
thoſe that Chuſe. —— tho it muſt be 5 4 
poſſible for a Wanting © be EN 
If is Keren k. a Kao © De. Wile hal a 100 
i 1 Alete toi 9; If g 
rere 1 
VII. "There" i is 2 Shit of Men tin 20 
Iinſel-Wit, which makes them ſhines 
thoſe who cannot judge. 208 "OF mw 5 
Club and Coffee-hou'e Gentlemen , petty 
Merchants of ſmall Conceits, who hay an 
with empty Habit of pratinng 'without'l Mela 185 8 
the They always aim at Wit, and g generally" as 
falſe Fire. -* 63 noMoqq 
Their Buſineſs is less to learn, than ti 
themſelves out; which makes them chuſe ti be 
wth ſuch as can only be Witneſſes of their 
ſmall Ingenuity, rather "han with ſuach Ag _ 
improve it. Ik bnormnyg 01 
There is a ſubordinate Wit, as mithi'infel 
ror to a Wit of Buſineſs, a *Fadlemge * 
Wake is to the lofty Sound of an Orgaii2rl? no 
Men of this Size are in no degreeflirnaut© 
the Buſineſs of Ig Grievances, hd mA 


here is a patliament-Wit to be diſtiyguifyd | 
 owh tom all other Kinds; Thoſe who hv i wo 
) offer N vot tuff their Heads only with Cayils And 

of it. ſetions. 809 id 2 120y — ity 


And e L elde pney 


ling Laws. volt er, 


208-11. 31363 THT CINHDOD FOE n= Gang 
- They, have 2. deliberate and an obſerving 
Wits x Head rurned fo publick Things; Me 
wy V place a greater P eaſure in mending a 
Fark than in finding it out. 
Ipheir Underſtanding directeth them to ob- 
ject in the right place; and nat like thoſe who 
89. by no ther Rule than to conclude, that 
muſt be the beſt Counſel which was not taken. 
Theſe Wholeſale Judges ſhew ſuch a groſ 
and peeviſh. Ignorance, that appeareth ſo open- 
Ain, all, they ſay or do, that they give loud 
rning to all conſidering Men, not to chuſe 


them. 
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VIII. The, Diſlike of ſlight airy Men muſt 
not go, fo far, as to recommend Heavineſs in 
Oppoſition to it, eſpecially where Men are 
2 of it by Experience in former Seſ- 

As a lively, Coxcomb will ſeldom fail to lay 
in his. Claim for Wit; ſo a Blockhead is apt 
to pretend, that his Heavineſs is a Proof of his 

1agment.: -: | 


dSeme have an univerſal Lethargy ſpread up- 
on their: Underſtanding, without Exception; 
hers; have an Inſufficiency quoad hoc, as in 
ſome Caſes Men have quoad banc: Theſe laſt 
can never ſo turn their Thoughts to publick 
Bufineſs,as to — the Attention that is neceſ- 
ſary to comprehend it. F 

a There . have ſuch a thick Shell 
upon their Brains, that their Ignorance is im- 
penctrable, and maketh ſuch a ſtout Reſiſtance 

I 


againſt 
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ag I 2gainft common Senſe, that it will never be 
en WM ſubdued by it: True Heart-of-Oak Ignorance, 
a that will never yield, let Reaſon beat never ſo 
hard upon it; and tho' their kind Neighbours 
\b- W have at ſeveral Elections ſent them up to School 
ho WW again, they have ſtill return d the ſame incura- 
hat ble Dunces, | 
n There is a falſe Gravity that is a very ill 
os MW Smprom ; and it may be ſaid, that as Rivers, 
en- which run very ſlowly, have always the moſt 
oud Mud at the Bottom; 60 a ſolid Stiffneſs in the 
wſe MW conſtant Courſe of a Man's Life, is a Sign of a 
thick Bed of Mud at the Bottom of his Brain, 
A dull Man is ſo near a dead Man, that he 
nuſt W is hardly to be ranked in the Liſt of the Living; 
and as he is not to be buryd whilſt he is half 
alive, ſo he is as little to be employed whilſt he 
is half dead. Is ' 

Parliaments are now grown to be quite other 
things than they were formerly, 

In Ancient Times they were little more than 
breat Aſſizes; a Roll of Grievances; Magna 
Charta confirmed; Privileges of Holy Church 
preſerved; ſo many Sacks of Wool given, and 
away. 

Now there are Traps and Gins laid for the 
well-meaning Country-Gentleman ; he is to 
grapple with the Cunning of Men in Town, 
which is not a little improv'd by being reward- 
ed and encourag'd. 


Shell So that Men, whoſe good Intentions are not 
s un- JF ſeconded and ſupported by ſome Degree of 
* Ability, are as much the more dangerous, as 
8 


2 | they 
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they are leſs criminal than cunning Knaves. 
Their honeſt Miſtakes, for want of diſtinguiſh- 
ing, either give a Countenance to, or at leaſt 
leſſen the Scandal of the injurious Things that 
are done to the Publick ; and with Leave aſk'4 
for ſo odd an Expreſſion, their innocent Guilt 
is as miſchievous to the Laws and Liberties, as 
the moſt deliberate Malice of thoſe that would 
deſtroy them. 


IX. There is an Abuſe, which daily in- 
creaſeth, of ſending ſuch to Parliament, as are 
ſcarce old enough to be ſent to the Univerſity. 

I would not in this reſtrain the Definition of 
theſe Boys to the Age of Twenty One: If my 
Opinion might take place, I ſhould with that 
none might be choſen into the Houſe of Com- 
mon under Thirty; and to make ſome Equali- 
ty, I ſhould from the ſame Motives think it 
convenient, that no Lord ſhould have a Vote 
in Judicature under that Age. 

But to leave this Digreſſion; J cannot ſee 
why the Chuſers ſhould not at leaſt make it a 
Rule among themſelves, not to ſend any May 
to repreſent them under the Age of Twenty 
Five, which is the Time of Majority in moi 
other Places of the World. | | 

Surely it is not that we are earlier Plants 
than our Neighbours. 

Such Suppoſition could neither be juſtified by 
our Climate, nor by the Degree of Latitude in 
which we are placed; I muſt therefore attribute 


it to the Haſte our Anceſtors had (and not 
bn: : with- 
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without Reaſon) to free themſelves from the 
deverity of Wardſhips. 1 
But whether this, or any thing elſe, was the 
Cauſe of our earlier ſtepping into Man's 
Eſtate; ſo it is now, that according to our 
Laws, Twenty One is the Age of Diſcretion ; 
and the Young Man is then veſted with a Legal, 
how defective ſoever he may be in his Natural 
Underſtanding. | 

With all this there ought to be a Difference 
made between coming out of Popilage, and 
leaping into Legiſlatorſhip, 

It is perhaps inconvenient enough, that a 
Man ſhould be fo ſoon let looſe to deſtroy his 
own Eſtate ; but it is yet worſe, that he ſhould 
then have a Power of giving away other Mens. 

The Law muſt make General Rules, to which- 
there always will de ſome Objections. 

If there were Triers appointed to judge when 
Leading ſtrings may be left of, many would 
wear them a very great while, and ſome per- 
haps with their Gray Hairs; there being no 
ſmall Number of Old Boys in all Timcs, and 
eſpecially in this. FL. 11 20, 

It is neceſſary therefore to make Exceptions 
to this General Rule, where the Caſe ſo much 
requireth it, as it doth in the Matter in 
Queſtion, 

The Ground of ſending theſe Minors to 
Parliament, ought not to recommend the Con- 
tinuance of it to thoſe who are Lovers of Li- 
berty; fince it was by the Authority and In- 
fluence of Great Men, that their Stripling Sons 

3 were 
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were firſt receiv'd by the humble depending 
Boroughs, or the complying Counties, 

They called it, as many do ſtill, the beſt 
School for Young Men. Now Experience 
hath ſhew'd us, that it is like a School only in 
this Reſpect, That theſe Voungſters, when they 
are admitted, deſerve to be whipp d in it. 

If the Houſe of Commons is a School, it 
muſt be for Men of riper Age: Theſe are too 
young to learn there, and being elevated by a 
miſtaken ſmattering in ſmall Politicks, they 
grow too ſupercilious to learn any where elle; 
io that inſtead of improving young promiſing 
Plants, they are deſtroy'd by being miſplac d. 

If then they do themſelves hurt by it, it is 
ſurer yet that they do the Houſe no good by 
coming 1nto 1t. 


Ther werc not Green Geeſe that are ſaid on 


have ſav d the Capitol; they were certainly of 
full Age, or elſe their Cackling could not have 
been heard, ſo as to give warning. 

Indeed it look d of late, when the Faſhion 
was to have long continu'd Parliaments, as if 
we might plant a Boy in the Houſe, with a 
Proſpect that he might continue there till he 
had Gray Hairs; and that the ſame Sapling 
might have ſuch a Root, as that he might grow 
up to be Timber without being remov d. 

If theſe Young Men had Skill enough to 
pitch upon ſome-body in the Houſe, to whom 
they might reſign their Opinion, and upon 
whoſe Judgment they might lean without Re- 
| ſerve, thexe might be leſs Objection, 1 
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ing But to ſpeak Truth, they know as little how 
to chuſe, as thoſe did who Elected them; ſo that 
beſt there is no other Expedient left, than the let 
nce ting them alone. 7 4 of 
in One may ſay, generally ſpeaking, That a 
hey young Man being too ſoon qualify d for the ſe- 
rious Buſineſs of Parliaments, would really be 
, it II no good Symptom. t 
too It is a Sign of too much Phlegm, and 00 
ya BY little Fire in the Beginning of Age, if Men 
hey have not a little more Heat than is convenient; 
ſe; for as they grow older, they will run a Hazard 
ing of not having ſo much as is neceſſary. |, 
J. The Truth is, the Vigor of Youth is ſoften d 
t is and miſapply d, when it is not ſpent either in 
by War or cloſe Studies; all other Courſes have a1 
idle Mixture that cometh to nothing, A 
73 © maketh them like Trees, which for want c 
of Pruning run up to Wood, and ſeldom or nen 
ave er bear any Fruit. 77 
To conclude: this Head; It muſt be und, 
ion chat there is no Age of our Life, which doth 
sif not carry Arguments along with it to humble 
\ 2 Jus; and therefore it would be well for t! 
he Buſineſs of the World, if young Men would 
ing I ſtay longer before they went into it, and old 
ow Nen not fo long before they went out of it. 


to  X. Next to theſe may be rank d a Sort of 

om I Superfine Gentlemen, Carpet-Knights, Men 

on whoſe Heads may be ſaid to be only Appurte- 

de- mances to their Perukes, which entirely ingroß 
all their Care and Application. 

5 L 4 Their 
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Their Underſtanding is fo ſtrictly appropria- 
ted to their Dreſs, that no Part of it is, upon 


unn... 


pain of their utmoſt Diſpleaſure, to be diverted | 


to any other Uſe, 


It is not by this intended to recommend an 


affected Clown, or to make it a neceſſary Qua- 
hfication for a Member of Parliament, that he 
muſt renounce clean Linnen or good Manners; 
but ſurely a too earneſt Application to make 
every thing fit right about them, ſtriketh too 
deep into their ſmall Stock of Thoughts to al- 
low rt Furniture for any thing elſe, 

To do right to theſe fine-ſpun Gentlemen, 
Buſineſs is too coarſe a thing for them, which 
maketh it an unreaſonable Hardſhip upon them 
to oppreſs them with it; ſo that in Tenderneſs 
che no leſs than out of Care to the Pub- 
Ok; it le beſt to leave them to their Taylors, 
Wich WHem they will live in much better Cor- 
reſpondence , when the Danger is prevented of 
their falling out about Privileges. 
on inn, {2 
XI. Men of Injuſtice and Violence in their 
Yivate Dealings, are not to be truſted by the 
People with a' Commiſſion to treat for them 
in*Parliamernt. © | 

In the Ath of Edward III. the King com- 
mandeth in his Writs, not to chuſe any Knights 
who had been guilty of Crime, or Mauntc- 
hs, cf gn er 
"Theſe warm Men ſeldom fail to run into 


: 
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. It is an unnatural Sound to come from * 
n Man that is Arbitrary in his Neighbourhood 
d WF to talk of Laws and Liberties at W-/mmſter ; 
he is not a proper Vehicle for ſuch Words, 
n BW which ought never to be Prophaned. 
1 An habitual Breaker of the Laws, to be 
de made one of the Law- makers, is as if the 
; MW Benches in WefZminfter-hall ſhould be filled 
le with Men out of Newgate, 
0 Thoſe who are of this Temper cannot change 
|- WF their Nature out of Reſpect to their Country. 
Quite contrary, they will leſs ſcruple to do 
„ Wrong to a Nation where no Body taketh it 


to himſelf, than to particular Men, ro whoſe 
m BW Reſentments they are more immediately ex- 
ſs poſed. | . 
b- In ſhort, they lie underſuch ſtrong Objecti- 
'S, ons, that the over-balance of hetter Men can- 
_ not altogether purify an Aſſembly where theſe 


of unclean Beaſts are admitted, 


XII, Exceſſive Spenders and' unreaſonable 


Ir vers are to be Excluded; being both greedy 
he from differing Cauſes. 
m 


They are both of them Diſeaſes of Infection, 
and for that Reaſon are not to be admitted 
ms into Publick Aſſemblies. 


A Prodigal Man mult be greedy, becauſe he 


bn thinketh he can never ſpend enough. | 
_ The Wretch muſt be fo, becauſe he will ne- 
} ; 


ver think he can hoard enough. 


It L The 


— WAY * 


An wowed 


The World firſt admireth Men's Wiſdom for 
getting Money, and then raileth at them if 
they do not throw it away. So that the Prodi- 
gal Man is only the leſs unpopular Extreme; 
he is every jot as well prepared as the Miſer 19 
fall out with his Morals, when once a good 
Temptation is offered him to lay them aſide, 

On the other ſide, ſome Rich Men are as 
| Eager to overtake thoſe that are Richer, as a 

Running-Horſe is to get to the Race-Poſt be- 
fore the other that contendeth with him. 

Men often deſire to heap, rather becauſe 
others have more, than that they know what 
to do with that which they Covet with ſo much 
Impatience. = 

So that tis plain, the Fancy hath as great 


a Share in this imaginary Pleaſure of gather- 


ings as it hath in Love, Ambition, or any 
other Paſſion. 
It is pretty ſure, that as no Man was ever 
the Richer for having a good Eſtate, if he did 
not look after it, ſo neither will he be the Ho- 
neſter if he hath never ſo much. 

Want of Care will always create want of 
Money; ſo that whether a Man is a Beggar be- 

cauſe he never had any Money, or becauſe he 
can never keep any, it is all one to thoſe who 
are to truſt him. 3 

Upon this Head of Prodigality, it may be 
no unreaſonable Caution to be afraid of thoſe 
who in former Service have been extravagant) 


Liberal of the Publick Money. 
Truſting 


ing 


\ 
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is ſo hazardous a Thing thzt it 
ſhould never be done but where it is negelfary : 
S that when Truſtees are found upon Tryal to 
be very Laviſh, even without examining, into 
the Cauſes of it, (which are generally very 
ſuſpicious) it is a reaſonable Part of preventing 
Wit to change Hands, or elſe the Chuſets will 
pay the Penalty that belongeth to Good- nature 
i miſplaced, and the Conſequences will be at- 
tended with the Aggravation of their mot be- 
ing made Wiſer by ſuch a ſevere and coſtiy 
arning. PL Aba 


XIII. It would be of very great uſe to take 
a'general Reſolution throughout the Kingdom, 
that none {ould be choſen for a County but 
ſuch as have either in Poſſeſſion, or Reverſion, 
a conſiderable Eſtate in it; nor for a Borough, . 
except he be Reſiant, or that he hath ſome 
Eſtate in the County, in preſent or expectancy. 

There have been Eminent Men of Law who + 
were of Opinion, that in the Caſe of a Bur- 
gels of a 
give Judgment according to the Statute, not- 
withſtanding Cuſtom to the Contrary. 

But not to inſiſt now upon that, the pru- 
dential Part is Argument enough to ſet up a 
Rule to abrogate an ill Cuſtonmn. 

There is not, perhaps à greater Cauſe of 
the Corruption of 1 than by adopt - 


ing Members, yho may be ſaid to have no Ti- 
tle by their Births. „). „ 44 
The. 


own not Reſiant, the Court is to 
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1252 
i 1Thie woidoare by the Law to be Ex —— 
und mall there be ſeſs care that the Repreſents- 
tivi sf the People be fo roo? 
©  Syxe the Intereſt of the County is beſt placed 
1e. the Hands of ſuch as TG ſome ſhare | in 
Yp3 199574 To mu 
The Gutliers are not 10 e kep within 
"the Pale of the La wC . 

They are offen choſn without being known, 
Which is more like chuſing Valentines, than 
Members of Parliame t. The Motive of their 
ſtanding is more juſtly to be ſuppo'ed that they 
may Redre's their own Grievances which they 
Kno, thin toe of the Country! to. whuch 
: They are Stra! ers. iis (GN ELK 

They are Choſen at London to Serve in Corn: 
wall Keel and ate often Parties, before they 
come to de Reprel ſentat ves: One would think 
the Reproach it is for a County not te have 
Men within their own Circle to Serve them in 
Parliament, ſhould be Argument enough to re- 
-je& theſe Treſpalſers, without urging the ill 
Tanke een in LP Reſpeas of Their being 
- Admattet.' 


XIV. 81 in we Caſs it is adviſable to give 

n total Excluſion to Men not fitly Quality'd; 
ſo in others it is more proper to lay down a 
Gegen Rule of Caution, with Allowance of 
Forne Exceptions, where Men have given ſuch 
Proots- of themſelves, as create. a Right for 
them to be 3 d. | 2 . 
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to: Of this Nature is that which I ſhall ſay con- | | 
tz. .cerning Lawyers, who, by the fame Reaſon 
that they may be Uſeful, may be alſo very 
cel W Dangerous. 
in The Negligence, and want of Application 
in Gentlemen, hath made them to be thought 
hin W more neceſſary than naturally they are in Par- 
liament. E nn e n 
wn, They have not only ingroſſed the Chair of 
han W the Speaker, but that of a Committee is hard- 
heir ly thought to be well filled, except ir be by a 
they WM Man of the Robe. 


they This maketh it worthy of the more ſerious 
nch Reflection of all Gentlemen, that it may be 1 
an Argument to them to qual fy themſelves in 1 


Parliamentary Learning, in ſuch a Manner, as It 
that they may rely upon their own Abilities, 1 
in order. to the ſerving their Country. 

But to come to the Point in Queſtion; it is 
not without Precedent, that Practiſing Lawyers 
have been excluded from Serving in Parlia- 
ment; and without following thoſe Patterns 
ſtrictly, I cannot but think it reaſonable, that 
whilſt a Parlia nent ſitteth, no Member of 
Parliament ſhoul Plead at any Bar. 

The Reaſon of it is in many Reſpe s ſtrong 
in it ſelf, and is grown much ſtronger by the 
long Sitting of Parliaments of late; but I will 
not dwell upon this: The Matter now in Que- 
ſtion being concerning Lawyers being Elected, 
which I conceive ſhould be done with ſo much 
Circumſpection, that probably it would not Þ 
often happen. re I 
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If Lawyers have great Practice, chat ought 
to take them up; if not, it is no great Sign of 


their Ability ; and at the ſame time giveth a 


Suſpicion, that they may be more liable to be 
1 | 10 | 

If it ſhould be ſo in Fact, that no King ever 
wanted Judges to ſoften the Stiffneſs: of the 


Laws that were made, ſo-as to make them - ſuit 


better with the Reaſon of State, and the Con- 
venience of the Government; it is no Injury 


now to ſuppoſe it poſſible for Lawyers in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſo to behave themſelves in 


the making of New Laws, as the better to 

_ way for the having their Robes lin'd with 
urr. 11 

They are Men uſed to Argue on both Sides 

of a Queſtion; And if ordinary Fees can in- 


_ them with very good Reaſons in a very ill 


uſe, that Faculty exerciſed in Parliaments, 
where it may be better encouraged, may prove 
very inconvement to thoſe that chuſe them, 

And therefore, without Arraigning a Pro- 
feſſion, that it would be Scandalous for a Man 
not to Honour ; one may, by a Suſpicion, which 
is the more excuſable when it is in the Behalf 
of the People, imagine that the Habit of ta- 
king Money for their Opinion, may create in 
ſome ſuch a forgetfulneſs to diſtinguith, that 
they may take it for their Vote. 
They are generally Men who by a laborious 
Study hope to be Advanced: They have it in 
their Eye as a Reward for the Toil they un- 


dergo. 
| This 
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This maketh them generally very ſlow, and 
ill-difpoſed (let the Occaſion never ſo much re- 

uire it) to wreſtle with that Soil where Pre- 
3 groweth. 

Now if the Suppoſition be in it ſelf not un- 
reaſonable, and that it ſhould happen to be 
ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by Experience, it 
will be very unneceſſary to ſay any more upon 
this Article, but leave it to the EleQtors to 
conſider of it. 


XV. I cannot forbear to put in a Caveat 
apainſt Men ty'd to a Party. * 
There muſt in every Body be a Leaning to 
that Sort of Men who profeſs ſome Principles, 
more than to others who go upon a different 
Foundation; but when a Man is drown'd in a 
Party, plung'd in it beyond his Depth, he 
runneth a great Hazard of being uponill Terms 
with good Senſe, or Morality, if not with both 
of them, 1 1 
Such a Man can hardly be calld a Free 
Agent, and for that Reaſon is very unfit to be 
truſted with the Peoples Liberty, after he hath 
given up his own, 
It is ſaid, that in ſome Part of the Indies 
they do ſo affect little Feet, that they keep 
them ſqueezed while they are Children, ſo that 
they ſtay at that ſmall ſize after they are grown 
Men, 15 FE. | 
One may ſay ſomething like this of Men 
Lock'd up in a Party ; they put their Thoughts 
into ſuch a narrow Mould, that they can me 
e 


ut 
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be enlarged nor releaſed from their firſt Gay 


finements. SED 

Men in a Party have Liberty only for their 
Motto; in reality they are greater Slaves than 
any Body elſe would care to make them. 
A Party, even in Times of Peace, (tho 
againſt the Original Contract, and the Bill of 
Rights) ſets up and continues the Exerciſe of 
Martial Law : Once Enroll'd, the Man that 
quitteth, if they had their Will, would be 
hang' d for a Deſerter. 

They communicate Anger to one another by 
Contagion : And it may be ſaid, that if too 
much Light dazzleth the Eye; ſight, too much 


Heat doth not leſs weaken the Judgment. 


Heat reigneth in the Fancy; and Reaſon, 
which is a colder Faculty of the Brain, taketh 
more time to be heard, than the other will 
allow. | | 


The Heat of a Party is like the Burning of a 


Fever; and not a Natural Warmth, evenly di- 
ſtributed to give Life and Vigor. 


There was a Time indeed when Anger ſhew'd 


a good Sign of Honeſty: but that Evidence is 


very much weakned by Inſtances we have ſeen 
ſince the Days of Yore : And the Publick-Spi- 
rited Choler hath been thrown off within time 


of Memory, and loſt almoſt all its Credit with 


ſome People, ſince they found what Govern- 


ments thought fit to make their ſo doing a Step 
to their Preferment. f 
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A ftrong Bluſtring Wind ſeldom continues 
long in one Corner. . | 

Some Men knock loud only to be let in; 
the Buſtle they make is animated by their Pri- 
nte Intereſt, The outward Blaze only is for 
Religion and Liberty: The true laſting Fire, 
ike that of the Veſtals which never went out, 
. an Eagerneſs to get ſomewhat for them- 
elves. | VE 

A Houſe of Commons compoſed of ſuch 
Men, would be more properly ſo many Mer- 
hants Incorporated in a Regular Company, 
to make their particular Adventures, than 
Men ſent from the People to Serve and Repre- 
ent them. 1 

There are ſome Splenetick Gentlemen who 
onfine their favourable Opinion within ſo nar- 
vv a Compaſs, that they will not allow it to 


my Man that was not hang'd in the late 


Reigns, 
Now by that Rule one might expect they 


| hould Reſcue themſelves from the Diſadvan- 


age of being now Alive ; and by Abdicating 
World ſo little worthy of them, get a great 
Name to themſelves, with the general fatis- 
_ of all thoſe they would leave behind 
them, | 
Among the many other ill Conſequences of 
1 ſtated Party, it is none of the leaſt, that it 
empteth low and inſignificant Men to come 


pon the Stage, to expoſe themſelves, and to 


oil Buſineſs. 
NES: 5 
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1 


It turneth a Cypher into a Figure, ſuch x 


one as it is: A Man in a Party is able to make 

2 Noiſe, let it be never ſo empty a Sound. 
A weak Man is eaſily blown out of his ſmall 

Senſes, by being Muſter'd into a Party; he is 


flatter d till he liketh himſelf fo well, that he. 


taketh it extremely ill if he hath not an Em- 
ployment. 

Nothing is more in Faſhion, than for Men 
to deſire good Places, and I doubt nothing is 
leſs ſo than to deſerve them. 

From Nobody to Somebody is ſuch a violent 
ſtride, that Nature, which hath the Negative 
Voice, will not give its Royal Aſſent to it; ſo 
that when inſufficient Men aim at being in 
Buſineſs, the worſt of their Enemies might out 

of Malice to them, Pray for their Preferment. 
I here could be no End, if one did not ſtop 
till this Theme had no more Matter to furniſh, 
I will only ay, Nothing is more evident, than 
that the Good of the Nation hath been ſacri- 


ficed to the Animoſities of the ſeveral Con | 


tending Parties ; and without entring into the 
Diſpute which of them are more or les in the 
right, it is pretty ſure, that whilſt theſe Oppo- 
fite Sets of Angry Men are playing at Foot- 
ball, they will break all the Windows, and do 
more hurt than their pretended Zeal for the 
Nation will ever make amends for. 

In ſhort, a Man ſo engaged is retained be- 
fore the People take him for their Council; 
he hath ſuch a Reſpect for his Party, that it 
is not adviſable for thoſe who would chuſe him 
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to depend upon his Profeſſions. All Parties 
aſſuming ſuch a Diſpenſing Power, that by 
their Sovereign Authority they Cancel and Diſ- 
ſalve any Act or Promiſe that they do not 
afterwards approve, | 

Theſe Things conſidered, thoſe who will 
chuſe ſuch Men deſerve whatever followeth. 


XVI. Pretenders to Exorbitant Merit in the 


ate Revolution, are not withour Objections 
2gainſt them, when they ſtand to ſerve in Par- 
hament, It would not only be a Low, bur a 
Criminal kind of Envy, to deny a diſtinguiſh- 
ing Juſtice to Men who have been Inſtrumen- 
ul and Active, when the Service of their 


Country required it. But there ought to be 


Moderation in Men's Claims, or elſe it is out 
& tne Power of our poor Iſland to ſatisfy them. 
k is true, Service of all Kinds is grown much 
barer, like Labourers Wages, which formerly 
WY occaſioned ſeveral Statutes to Regulate. them. 

But now the Men who only carried Mortar 
to the Building, when it is Finiſhed think 
they are ill dealt with if they are not made 
Maſter-Workmen. 21 7 90 

They -preſently cry out, the Original Con- 
tract is broken, if their Merit is not rewarded, 
it their own Rate too. 
Some will think there never ought to be an 
End of their Rewards; when indifferent Judg- 
es would perhaps be puzzled to find out the 
Beginning of their Merit. 


They 
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They bring in ſuch large Bills, that they 
muſt be Examin'd : Some Bounds muſt be put 
to Men's Pretenſions; elſe the Nation, which 
is to pay the Reckoning, will every way think 
it a ſcurvy thing to be undone, whether it be 
by being over-run by our Enemies, or by the 
being exhauſted by our Friends, 


— 


For 1 
ſuch un 
courag 
well at 
if thet 


There ought therefore to be Deductions 2 Jef 
where they are reaſonable, the better to juſtify The 
the paying what remaineth, | hots: 5 

For Example, if any of theſe Paſſionate Truth 
Lovers of the Proteſtant Religion ſhould not I ach N 
think fit in their manner of Living, to give N "ep 
the leaſt Evidence of their Morality, their i © The 
Claims upon that Head might ſure be ſtruck off 0 
without any Injuſtice to them. | wy 

If there arc any who ſet down great Sums 8 


as a Reward due to their Zeal for Reſcuing 11 a 
Property from the Jaws of Arbitrary Power; age 
their Pretenſions may fairly be Rejected, if H fbr. 
now they are fo far from ſhewing a Care and ah 
Tenderneſs of the Laws, that they look rather 
like Council retained on the other Side. e C: 

It is no leſs Strange, than I doubt it is True, * 
that ſome Men ſhould be fo in Love with their Hor ( 
dear Miſtreſs Old England, with all her Wrin- 1 
kles, as out of an Heroick Paſſion, to Swim Th 
over to Reſcue Her from being Raviſh'd ; and M 0 
when they have done the Feat, tlie firſt Thing 3 
after Enjoyment is, that they go about to iſ *'5 
Strangle Her. 


For 


%® 
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For the ſake of true Love it is not fit that 
ſuch wage Gallants ſhould be too much en- 
courag d; and their Arrogance for having done 
well at firſt, will have no Right to be excuſed, 
if their doing fo ill at laſt doth not make 
them a little more Modeſt. | 

True Merit, like a River, the deeper it is, 
the leſs Noiſe it makes. _ 4 : 

Theſe loud Proclaimers of their own De- 
ſerts, are not only to be ſuſpected for their 
Truth, but the Electors are to conſider that 
ſuch Meritorious Men lay an Aſſeſſment upon 
thoſe that Chuſe them. | 

The Publick Taxes are already heavy enough 
without the Addition of theſe private Reckon- 
ings, It is therefore the ſafer way, not to em- 
ploy Men, who will expect more for their 
Wages, than the miſtaken Borough thar ſend- 
5 them up to Parliament could be ſold 
or. 


XVII. Wich all due Regard to the Nobleſt 
ok Callings, Military Officers are out of their 
true Element when they are miſplaced in a 
Houſe of Commons. 3 

Things in this World ought to be well ſuited. 
There are ſome Appearances ſo unnatural, that 
Men are convinc'd by them without any other 
Argument. 
The very Habit in ſome Caſes, recommend- 
eth or giveth Offence. 


If 
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If tlie Judges upon the Bench ſhoulJ, in. 
Read of their Furs, which ſignify Gravity, and 
beſpeak Reſpect, be Cloathed like the Jockey 
at New- Market, or wear Jack-Boots and Steen. 
kirks ; they would not in Reality have leſ 
Law, but Mankind would be fo ſtruck with An C 
this unuſual Object, that it would be a great Orders. 
while before they could think it poſſible to re. (Calling 
ceive Juſtice from Men fo Accouter d. AM 

It is to ſome Degree the ſame Thing in this Ide tend 
Caſe; ſuch Martial Habits, Blue-Coats, Red Nnay th. 

Stockings, Cc. make them look very unlike An C 
Grave Senators, One would almoſt Swear they {Se 2! 
were Creatures apart, and of a different Spe. {WUPport 
cies from the reſt of the Body. | 
| In former Times, when only the Reſiant enough 

Shopkeeper was to Repreſent his Corporation Inade. 

(which by the way is the Law ſtill at this . A N 
Day) the Military Looks of one of theſe Sons I Ihoug! 
of Mars, would have ſtared the Quaking Civil A 
Member down again to his Borough. _ vp the 
| Now the Number of them is fo mcreaſed, niled a 
that the Peaceable Part of the Houſe may law- The 
fully Swear they are in fear of their Lives, N aced 
from ſuch an Awful Appearance of Men of WW! di 
War. | hows te 

It maketh the Room look like a Guard- . It i 
Houſe by ſuch an Ill-ſuited Mixture. But this I Phere 
is only the Out-ſide, the Bark of the Argu- mal 
ment; the Root goeth yet deeper againſt Chu- Ine ab 
ſing ſuch Men, whoſe Talents ought to be both e 
otherwiſe applied. Intra 


neither 
nels, 


Their 


8 
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Their Two Capacities are fo inconſiſtent, 
that Mens undertaking to ſerve both the Cures 
will be the Cauſe in a little time, that we hall 
neither have Men of War, nor Men of Buſi- 
xeſs, good in their ſeveral Kinds. 

An Officer is to give up his Liberty to obey 


Orders.; and it is neceſſarily incident to his 


Calling that he ſhould do ſo. 
A Member. of Parliament 1s Originally to 


de tender of his own Liberty, that other Men 


may the better truſt him with theirs. 

An Officer is to enable himſelf by his Cou- 
nge, improved by Skill and Experience, to 
ſupport the Laws (if Invaded) when they are 
made ; but he is not ſuppoſed to be at leiſure 


enough to underſtand how they ſhould be 


made, 

A Member of Parliament is to fill his 
Thoughts with what may beſt conduce to the 
Civil Adminiſtration ; which is enough to take 


up the whole Man, let him be never ſo much 


niſed above the ordinary Level. 
Theſe two oppoſite Qualifications, being 
paced in one Man, make him ſuch an ambigu- 


ous divided Creature, that he doth not know 


how to move. | 

It is beſt to kee \Men within their proper 
ſphere ; few Men have underſtanding enough 
eractly to fill even one narrow Circle, fewer 


ue able to fill two; eſpecially when they are* 


both of ſo great compaſs, and that they are ſo 
ontrary in their own Natures, 


The 
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where he may export moſt Advantage by it. 
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Ibpe Wages he hath as a Member, and tba 


he receiveth as an Officer, are paid for Service 
that are very differing ; and in the doubt which 
likely the greater Salary may direct him, with. 
out the further Inducements of Complying mof 


In ſhort, if his Dependance is not very great, 
it will make him a Scurvy. Officer; if it i 
great, it will make him a Scurvier Member. 


XVIII. Men under the Scandal of being 


thought Private Penſioners, are too fair a Mark 


to eſcape being conſider d, in reference to the 
Point in Queſtion, | N 
In caſe of plain Evidence, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed poſſible, that Men Convicted of ſuch 
a Crime ſhould ever again be Elected. 

The Difficulty is in determining what is to 
be done in Caſe of Suſpicion. _ 
There are Suſpicions ſo well grounded, that 
they may pretend to have the Force of Proofs, 


Provided the Penalty goeth only to the for- 


bearing to Truſt, but not extending it ſo far as 

to Puniſh. th £4 | 
There muſt be ſome Things plain and ex- 

preſs to juſtify the latter, but Circumſtances 


may be ſufficient for the former: As where 


Men have had ſuch ſudden Cures of their Il 


Humours and Oppoſition to the Court, that 
it is out of the way of ordinary Methods of 


Recovery from ſuch Diſtempers, which havea 
much flower Progreſs ; it muſt naturally be _ 
| | pute 
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bole pured to ſome Specifick that maketh ſuch a 
ick Alteration of the whole Maſs of Blood. 
There Men haye raiſed their Way of Li- 
ving, without any viſible Means to ſupport 
them in it, a Suſpicion is juſtified, even by the 
Example of the Law, which in Caſes of this 
Kind, though of an inferior Nature, doth up- 
on this Foundation, not only raiſe Inferences, 
but inflict Puniſhments, es PH | 
Where Men are Immoral, and Scandalons 
in their Lives, and diſpenſe familiarly with the 
being Rules by which the World is Govern'd, for the 
Mark better preſerving the Bonds of Human Society; 
it muſt be a Confidence very ill placed, to con- 
dude it impoſſible for ſuch Men to yield to a 
Temptation well offer d and vurſu d; when, 
the Truth is, the Habit of ſuch Bons vivants, 
which is the faſhionable Word, maketh a Su- 
ſpicion ſo likely, that it is very hard not to be- 
lieve it to be true. | $a 
If there ſhould be nothing but the general 
Report, even that is not to be neglected. 
Common Fame is the only ar that de- 
ſcryeth to have ſome Reſpect ſtill reſerv'd to it; 
tho' ſhe telleth many an Untruth, ſhe often 
d ex-MWhits right, and moſt eſpecially when ſhe ſpeak- 
ſtances Heth ill of Men. 
where Her Credit hath ſometimes been carried too 
eir I- Naur, when it hath gone to the Diveſtirg Men of 
ny thing of which they were Poſſeſs d, with- 
dut more expreſs Evidence to juſtify ſuch a 
Iro-ecding, 


be im- | | | 
puted 1 M If 
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If there was a Doubt whether there ever Sui 
was any Corruption of this Kind, it would alter Thou 
the Queſtion; but ſure that will not bear the too n 
being controverted. | liame 
We are told, that Charles the Vth ſent ova It 

into England 1 200 Crowns to be diſtributed ment 
n the Leading Men, to encourage them from 
to carry on Elections. | Maſte 


Here was the Proteſtant Religion to be It 
bought out for a valuable Conſideration accord-W Man 
ing to Law, though not according to Goſpel tion 
which exalteth it above any Price that can bel Tt e 
ſet upon it, more 

Now, except we had reaſon to believe thai or for 
the Virtue of the World is improv d ſince that ther, 
time, we can as little doubt that ſuch Temp femblz 
ions may be offered, as that they may be re It e 
ceived, Ts Wl Gover 

It will be owned, that there is to be a pre Necef] 
Tenderneſs in Suſpecting; but it muſt be allowd] ment! 
at the ſame time, that there ought not to lf the Ar 
leſs in Truſting, where the People are ſo mul ok 1 

Concern'd; eſpecially, when the Penalty upon virtue 
the Party ſuſpected goeth no further than ] xqQ, 


Suſpenſion of that Confidence, which it is ne this la! 
ccſſaiy to have in thoſe who are to repreſen... 
the Nation in Parhament. . vert! 
I cannot omit the giving a Caution again A 8 
admitting Men to be Choſen, who have Place crengt 

of any Value. that a 


: 


There needeth the leſs to be ſaid upon thi Boroug 
Article, the Truth of the Propoſition bein ach Pr 
ſupported by ſuch plain Arguments. cu wald] 


A. e 
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ever Sure no Man hath ſuch a plentiful Spring of 
alter Thought, as that all that floweth from it, is 
r the too much to be applied to the Buſineſs of Par- 
liament. 1 
over It is not leſs ſure, that a Member of Parlia- 
butelF ment, of all others, ought not to be exempted 
then from the Rule, That no Man ſhould ſerve two 
Maſters. 6 ai: 03 HUN 
0 be It doth ſo ſplit a Man's Thoughts, that no 
corl- Man can know how to make a fitting Diſtribu- 
ſpell tion of them to two ſuch differing Capacities. 
in b It expoſeth Men to be ſuſpected and tempted, 
more than is convenient for the Publick Service, 
: that or for the mutual good Opinion of one ano- 
e that ther, which there ought to bè in ſuch an Aſ- 
mpta ſembly. E | . rally 1 None 
be re It either giveth a real Dependance upon the 
Government, which is inconfiſtent with the 
ren Neceſſity there is, that a Member of Parlia- 
lou dq ment ſhould be diſengaged; or at leaſt it hath 


to be the Appearance of it, which maketh them not 
much book like Freemen, though: they ſhould have 
1255 Virtne enough to be ſo. | 

han 


More Reaſons would leſſen the Weight of 
this laſt, which is, That a Bill to this Effect, 
ommonly called the S2If-d-ny; :g Bill, paſs d 
even this laſt Houſe of Commons. 


Is ne 
Yreſen 


Plac A greater Demonſtration of the irreſiſtible 
lace dtrength of Truth cannot poſſibly be given: So 

mY that a Copy of that Bill in every County or 
125 Borough, would hardly fail of diſcoura ing 


ſuch Pretenders from Standing; or at leaſt it 
would prevent their Succeſs, if their own Mo- 


Su M 2 deſty 
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deſty ſhould not reſtrain them from attempting 


XX. If Diſtinctions may be made upon par- 
ticular Men, or Remarks fix d upon their Votes 
in Parliament, they muſt be allow d in relation 

to thoſe Gentlemen, who for Reaſons beſt 
known to themſelves, thought fit to be againſt 

the Triennial Bill. b Wee 

Ihe Liberty of Opinion is the thing in the 
World that ought leaſt to be controul'd, and 

eſpecially in Parliament. OR 

But as that is an undoubted Aſſertion, it is 
not leſs fo, that when Men fin againſt their own 

Light, give a Vote againſt their own Thought, 
they muſt not plead Privilege of Parliament 
againſt the being Arraigned for it by others, 

after they are Convided of it by themſelves. 

| There cannot be a Man, who in his Defini- 
tion of a Houſe of Commons, wall ſtate it to 
be an Aſſembly, that for the better redreſſing 
of Grievances the People feel, and for the bei. 
ter furniſhing ſuch Supplies as they can bear, 
is to continue, if the King ſo pleaſeth, for his 
whole Reign. 

This could he as little intended, as to throw 
all into one Hand, and to renounce the Claim 
to any Liberty, but ſo much as the Sovereign 
Authority vould allow. % 

It deftroyeth the End of Parliaments; it 
anakoth uſe of the Letter of the Law, to es- 
tinguththe Life of it. 
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It is, in truth, ſome Kind of Diſparage- 
ment to fo plain a thing, that ſo much has 
been ſaid and written upon it; and one may 
fay, it is ſuch an Affront to theſe Gentlemens 
Underſtandings, to cenſure this Vote only as a 
Miſtake, that, as the Age goeth, it is leſs Di- 
credit to them to call it by its right Name, and 
if that 1s rightly underſtood by thoſe who are 
to chuſe them, I ſuppo'e they will let them ex- 
exciſe their Liberty of Conſcience at Home, 
and not make Men their Truſtees, who in this 
Solemn Inſtance have ſuch an Unwillingneſs to 
ſurrender, 

It muſt be own'd, that this Bill hath met 
with very hard Fortune; and yet that doth not 
in the leaſt diminiſh the Value of it. 

It had in it ſuch a. Root of Life, that it 
might be ſaid, it was not dead, but fleeped ; 
and we ſee that the laſt Seſſion, it was revived 
and animated by the Royal Aſſent, when once 
fully inform d of the Conſequence, as well as 
of the Juſtice of it.. 


In the mean time, after having told my 
Opinion, Who ought not to be choſen ; 

If I ſhould be asked, Who ought to be? 
my Anſwer muſt be, Chuſe Enghſh:nen; and 
when I have ſaid that, to deal honeſtly, I will 
not undertake that they are eaſy to be found. 
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1 Will make no other Introduction to the 


following Diſcourſe, than that as the Impor- 


tince of our being ſtrong at Sea was ever very 
great, ſo in our preſent Circumſtances it is 


grown to be much greater; becauſe, as former- 
ly our Force of Shipping contributed greatly to 
our Trade and Safety ; ſo now it is become 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to our very Being. | 

It may be ſaid now to England, Martha, 
Martha, thou art buſy about many things; 
but one thing is neceſſary to the Queſtion, 
What ſhall we do to be Saved in this World? 


There is no other Anſwer but this, Look to. 
your Moat, 


M + The 
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The firſt Article of an Engliſbman's Politi- 
cal Creed muſt be, That he believeth in the 
Sea, Oc. without that there needed no Gene- 
ral Council to pronounce him capable of Sal. 
vation here. 

We are in an Ifland, confin'd to it by God 
Almighty, not as a Penalty, but a Grace, and 
one of the greateſt that can be given to Man- 
kind. Happy Confinement, that has made us 
Free, Ri h, and Quiet; a fair Portion in this 
World, and very well worth the preſerving; 2 
Figure that ever hath been envied, and could 
never be imitated by our Neighbours. Our 
Situation hath made Greatneſs abroad by Land- 
Conqueſts unnatural Things to us. It is true, 


* 


we made Excurſions, and Glorious ones too, 


which make our Names great in Hiſtory, but 


they did not laſt. 


Admit the Eugliſb to be Giants in Courage, 
yer they muſt not hope to ſucceed in making 
War againſt Heaven, which ſeemeth to have 
enjoined them to acquieſce in being happy 


within their own Circle. It is no Paradox to 


fay, That England hath its Root in the Sea, 
and a deep one too, from whence it ſendcth its 


Franches into both the Indies. We may ſay 


Further in our preſent Caſe, That if Allegianc- 


is due to P otedlion, ours to the Sea is due 


from that Rule, fince by that, and by that 
alone, we are to be protected; and if we have 
of late ſuffered Uſurpation of other Methods, 
contrary to the Homage we owe to that which 
maſt prejexve us, it is time now to reſtore the 


Sea 


real 
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Sea to its Right; and as there is no Nepentance 


effetual without Amendment, fo there is not a 


Moment to be loft in their going about it. 

It is not pretended to launch into ſuch a Vo- 
luminous Treatiſe, as to ſet down every thing 
to which ſo comprehenſive a Sabjet might lead 


me; for as the Sea hath little leſs Variety in 


it than the Land, ſo the Naval Force of Enz- 
land extendeth it | ſelf into a great many 
Branches, each of which are important enough 


to require a Diſcourſe apart, and peculiarly ap- 


plied to it. But there muſt be Preference to 
ſome Confideration -above others, when the - 
Weight of them is fo viſibly ſaperior, that it 
cannot be conteſted. It is there, firſt, that 

the Foundations are to be laid of our Naval 
Oeconomy : Amongſt theſe, there is one Ar- 


ticle which in its own Nature muſt be allowed: 


to be the Corner. Stone of the Bui ding: 

The Choice of Officers, with the Diſgipliue | 
and Encouragement belonging to them, Upon «+ | | 
this Head only, I thall then take rhe Liberty to 1 
venture my Opinion into the World, with a 
real Submiſſion to thoſe, who may offer any 
thing better for the Advantage of the Publick. 

The firſt Queſtion then will be, Out of what 
Sort of Men the Officers of the Heat are to be 
Choſen? And this immediately leadeth us to 
the preſent Controverſy between the Gentlemen. 
and the Torpaulins, | | | 
The uſual Objetions on both Sides are too [| 
general to be rely'd upon. Partiality and: 
common Prejudices direct moſt Mens Opinious, 

With. 
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without entring into the particular Reaſons, 
which ought to be the Ground of it. There is 
ſo much Faſe in acquieſcing in Generals, that 
the Ignorance of thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, 
and the Largeneſs of thoſe who will not, 
maketh Men very apt to decline the trouble of 
ſtricter Enquiries, which they think too great 
a Price for being in the Right, let it be never 


ſo valuable. | 


This maketh them judge in the Lump, and 


either let their Opinions ſwim along with the 


Stream of the World, or give them up wholly 
to be directed by Succeſs. The Effect of this 
is, that they change their Minds upon every 
preſent Uneaſineſs, wanting a ſteady Foundati- 
on upon which their Judgment ſhould be 
formed. This is a Pearching upon the Twigs 
of Things, and not going to the Root, Bur 
ſure the Matter in queſtion deſerveth to be ex- 


amined in another Manner, ſince ſo much de- 
pendeth upon it. 


To ſtate the Thing impartially, it muſt be 
owned that it ſeemeth to lie faireſt for the 
Tarpaulin: It giveth an Impreſſion that muſt 


have ſo much Weight as to make a Man's Opi- 


nion lean very much on that ſide; it carrieth 
ſo much Authority with it, ſeemeth to be ſo 
un queſtionable, that thoſe are fitteſt to Com- 
mand at Sea, who have not only made it their 
Calling, but their Element ; that there mull 
naturally be a Prejudice to any Thing that can 
be faid againſt it. There muſt therefore be 


ſome Reaſon extraordinary to ſuppoft the Ar- 
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gument on the other ſide, or elſe the Gentle- 
men could never Enter the Liſts againſt ſuch a 
violent Objection, which ſeemeth not to be re- 
ſiſted, I will introduce my Argument with an 
Aſſertion, which as I take to be true almoſt in 
all Caſes, ſo it is neceſſary to be explained and 
enforced in this. The Aſſertion is, that there 
is hardly a ſingle Propoſition to be made, which 
is not deceitful, and the tying our Reaſon too 
cloſe to it, may in many Caſes be deſtructive, 
Circumſtances muſt come in, and are to be 
made a Part of the Matter of which we are 
to judge; poſitive Deciſions are always dan- 
gerous, more eſpecially in Poiticks. A Man, 
who will be Maſter of an Argument, muſt do 
like a skilful General, who ſendeth Scouts on 
all Sides, to ſee whether there may not be an 


Enemy. So he muſt look round to ſee what 


Objections can be made, and not go on in a 
ſtrait Line, which is the ready Way to lead 
him into a Miſtake, 

Before then that we conclude what ſort of 
Men are fitteſt to Command at Sea, a Princi- 
ple is to be laid down, that there is a differing 
Conſideration to be had of ſuch a Subject- 
Matter, as is in it ſelf diſtin and indepen- 
dent, and of ſuch a one as being a Limb of 
a Body, or a Wheel of a Frame, there is a 
Neceſſity of ſuiting it to the reſt, and pre- 
ſerving the Harmony of the whole. A Man 
muſt not in that Caſe reſtrain himſelf to the 
ſeparate Conſideration of that ſingle Part, bur 
muſt take care it may fall in and agree with 
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the Shape of the whole Creature, of which it 
is a Member, According to this Propoſition, 
which I take to be indiſputable, it will not, I 
hope, appear an Affe ation, or an extravagant 
Fit of unſeaſonable Politicks, if, before I enter 


into the particular State of the preſent Que- 
ſtion, I ſay ſomething of the Government of 


England, and make that the Ground- work of 


what ſort of Men are moſt proper to be made 
uſe of to Command at Sea. 

The Forms of Government to which Eng- 
land muſt be Subjected, are either Abſolute 
Monarchy, a Conimon- wealth, or a Miæt Mo- 
narchy, as it is now; with thoſe natural Alte- 
rations that the Exigency of Aﬀurs may from 
time to time ſuggoit, As to Abſolute Monarchy, 
Iwill nor allow my ſelf to be tranſported in- 
to ſuch Invectives, as are generally made againſt 
it; neither am | ready to enter into the ag- 
gravating stile of calling every Thing Slane/), 
that reſtraincth Men in any part of their Free- 
dom: One may diſcern in this, as in moſt 
other Things, the Good and Bad of it. We 
fee by too rear an Inſtance, what Franc? doth 
by it; it dot not only ſtruggle with the reſt 
of Cbriſtanloin, but is in a fair way of giving 
Law to it. 1 

This is owing in great Meaſure to a Deſpo- 
tick and Undiviied Power : the uncontroulable 
Authority of the Dregtive Councils maketh 
every Thing move without Diſorder or Oppo- 
ſition, which muſt give an Advantage, that is 
plain enough ct it ſeif, without being Prove 
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by the Melancholy Experience we have of it at 
this time, © 

I ſee and admire this; yet I conſider at the 
fame time, that all Things of this Kind are 
comparative: That as on one fide, without 
Government Men cannot enjoy what belongeth 
to them in particular, nor can a Nation be ſe- 
cure, or preſerve it ſelf in general: So on the 
other ſide, the End of Government being, that 
Mankind ſhould live in ſome competent State 
of Freedom, it is very unnatural to have the 
End deſtroyed by the Means that were origi- 
nally made uſe of to attain it. In this Re- 
ſpect, ſomething is to be ventured, rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch a precarious State of Life, as 
would make it a Burthen to a reaſonable Crea- 
ture ; and therefore, after I have owned the 
Advantages in ſome kind, of an Unlimited Go- 
vernment; yet, while they are attended with 
ſo many other diſcouraging Circumſtances, I 
cannot think but that they may be bought too 
dear; and if it thould be fo, that it is not poſ- 
fible for a State td be Great and Glorious, un- 
leſs the Subjefts are wretchedly Miſerable ; Tam 
nor aſhamed to own my Low-ſpirited Fiailty, 
in preferring ſuch a Model of Government, as 
may agree with the reaſonable En'oyment of a 
Free Lopte, before ſuch a one, by which Em- 
pire is to be Extended at ſuch an unnatural 
Price. Beſides, whatever Mens Opinions may 
be one way or another in the general Queſti- 
on, there is an Argument in our Caſe that 
d:utteth the Door to any Anſwer to it; (Vz. 
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We cannot ſubſiſt under a Deſpotick Power, 
our very Being would be deſtroyed by it; for 
we are to conſider, we are a very little Spot in 
the Map of the World, and make à great Fi: 
gure 34, by Trade, which is the Creature of 
Liberty; one deſtroyed, the other falleth to 
the Ground by a natural Conſequence, that 
will not admit a Diſpute. If we would be 
meaſured by our Acres, we are poor inconſi- 
derable People; we are exalted above our na- 
tural Bounds, by our good Laws, and our ex- 
cellent Conſtitution... By this we are not only 
happy at Home, but conſiderable Abroad. Our 
Situation, our Humour, our Trade, do all con- 
cur to ſtrengthen this Argument. So that all 
other Reaſons muſt give place to ſuch a one as 


maketh it out, that there is no Mean between 


a Free Nation and No Nation. 
We are no more a People, nor England can 


no longer keep its Name, from the Moment 


that our Liberties are extinguiſh'd ; the Vital 
Strength that ſhould ſupport us being with- 
drawn, we ſhould then -be no more than the 


Carcaſs of a Nation, with no other Security 
than that of Contempt; and to ſubſiſt upon 
no other Tenure, than that we ſhould be below 


th2 giving Temptation to our ſtronger Neigh- 
bours to devour us. In my. Judgment, there- 
fore, there is ſuch a ſhort Deciſion to be made 
upon this Subject, that in Relation to A 


an Avſolute Monarchy is as an unreaſonable 


Thing to be wiſhed, as I hope it will be im- 
poſſible to be obtained. | 
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It muſt be conſidered in the next Place, whe- 
ther England is likely to be turn'd into a 
Commonwealth. It is hard at any time to 
determine what will be the Shape of rhe next 
Revolution, much more at this time would it 
be inexcuſably arrogant to undertake it. Who 
can foreſee whether it will be from without, or 
from within, or from both? Whether with or 
without the Concurrence of the People? Whes 


ther regularly produced, or violently impoſed ? 


I ſhall not therefore Magiſterially declare it 
impoſhble, that a Commonwealth ſhould be- 
ſettled here ; but 1 may give my humble Opt- 
nion, that according to all Appearances, it is 
very improbable, 23 

1 will firſt lay it down for a Principle, that 
it is not a ſound way of Arguing to ſay, that 
if it can be made out, that the Form of a 
Commonwealth will beſt ſuit with the Intereſt 
of the Nation, it muſt for that Reaſon of 
Neceſſity prevail. Pn 

I will not deny, but that Fitereft will not lie, 
is a right Maxim, where-ever It is ſure to be 
underſtood ; elſe one had as good affirm, that 
no Man in particular, nor Mankind in general, 
can ever be miſtaken, A Nation is a great 


while before they can ſee, and generally they 


muſt feel firſt before their Sight is quite cleared. 
This maketh it ſo long before they can fee. 
their Intereſt, that for the moſt part it is too 
ate for them to purſue it: If Men muſt be 
ſuppoſed always to follow their true tereſt, it 
muſt be meant of a New Manufactory of. 

LET. | Ts Mankind, 
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Mankind by God Almighty ; there muſt the 
ſome new Clay, the old Stuff never yet made 


any ſuch Infallible Creature. 


This being premis'd, it is to be enquired, 
Whether inſtead of Inclination, or a Leaning 
towards a Commyunwealth, there is not in 
England a general Diſlike to it; if this be fo, 
as Tek it to be, by a very great Diſparity in 


Numbers; it will be in vain to diſpute the | 


Reaſin, whilſt Humour is againſt it. Allowing 
the Weight that is due to the Argument, 


which may be alledged for it; yer, if the 


Herd is againſt it, the going about to convince 
them, would have no other Effet than to 


ſhew, that nothing can be more impertinent 


than good Reaſons, when they are miſplaced 


or ill- timed. LEA 4 
TI muſt obſerve, that there muſt be ſome pre- 
vious Diſpoſitions in all great Changes, to fa- 


cilitate and to make way for them: I think it 


not at all abſurd if I affirm, that ſuch Reſolu- {| 


tions are ſeldom made at all, except by the ge- 
neral- Preparations of Men's Minds they are 
half made before, and it is plainly viſible that 
Men go about them, = _ 

Though ir ſeemeth to me that the Argu- 


ment alone maketh all others unneceſſary, yet | 
I muſt take notice, that beſides what hath been 


ſaid upon this Subject, there are certain Preli- 


minaries to the firſt Building a Commonwealth. 


Some Materials abſolutely neceſſary for the car- 
Tying on ſuch a Fabr:ick, which at preſent are 
wanting amongſt us; I mean Virtue, Morality, 

= | | Diligence, 
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Diligence, or at leaſt Hypccriſy. Now this 
Age is ſo plain-dealing, as not to Diſſemble, 
ſo far as to an outward Pretence of Qualities, 
which ſeem at preſent ſo Unfa/hionable, and 
under ſo much Diſcountenance, 

From whence we may draw a phin and na- 
tural Inference, that a Commonwealth is not 
fit for us, becanſe we are not fit for a Common» 
wealth. Og j orig LI TTg 
This being granted, the Suppoſition of this 
Form of Government of England, with all its 
Conſequences as to the preſent Queſtion, muſt 
be excluded, and Abſolute Mcnarchy having 
been ſo too by the Reaſons at once alledged, it 
will without further Examination fall to a 
Mit Government, as we now are. I will not 
ay, that there is never to be any Alteration 
the Conſtitution of the ſeveral Parts that con- 
cur to make up the Frame of the Prefent Go- 
vernment, may be altered in many Things, in 
ſome for the better, and in others perhaps for 
the worſe, according as Circumſtances ſhall 


ariſe to induce a Change ; and as Paſſion and 


eth in the whole ſo far a Miæt Monarchy, that 
there ſhall be a Reſtraint upon the Prince, as 
to the Exerciſe of a Deſpotick Power, it is 
enough to make it a Ground- work for the pre- 
ſent Queſtion, Tt appeareth then, that a bound- 
ed Monarchy is that kind of Government 
which will moſt probably prevail and continue 
in Exgland; from whence it muſt follow bg 
g £ | | th 


Intereſt ſhall have more or leſs Influence upon 
the Publick Councils; but ſtill, if it remain» 
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bath been hinted before) that every conſide- 
rable Part ought to be fo compoſed, as the 
better to conduce to the preſerving the Har- 
mony of the whole Conſtitution. The Na 
is of ſo great Importance, that it would be 
diſparaged by calling it leſs than the Life and 
Soul of Government. 5 
Therefore to apply the Argument to the 
Subiect we are upon; in Caſe the Officers be 
all Tarpaulins, it would be in reality too great 
a Tendency to a Commonwealth ; ſuch a Part 
of the Conſtitution being Democratically diſ- 
poſed, may be ſuſpected to endeavour to brin 
it into that Shape; where the Influence mu 
be ſo ſtrong, and the Suppoſition will be the 
more juliftable. In ſhort, if the Maritime 
Force, which is the only thing that can defend 
us, ſhould be wholly directed by the lower ſort 
of Men, with an entire Excluſion of the No- 
bility and Gentry ; it will not be eaſy to an- 
cer the Arguments ſupported by fo great a 
Probability, that ſuch a Scheme d not 
only lean towards a Democracy, but directly 
Bows... / 
Let, us now examine the contrary Propoſi- 
tion, (viz.) That all Officers ſhould be Gen- 


 tlemen, 


Here the Objection lieth ſo fair, of its Intro- 
ducing an Arbitrary Government, that. it is as. 


little to be anſwered in that Reſpect, as the 


former is in the other. Gentlemen in a gene- 
ral Definition, will be ſuſpected to lie more 
than other Men under the Temptations of be- 
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ing made Inſtruments of Unlimited Power; 
their Relations, their Way of Living, their 
Tafte of the Entertainments of the Court, in- 
ſpire an Ambition that generally draweth their 
Inclinations toward it, beſides the gratifying 
of their Intereſts, Men of Quality are often 
taken with the Ornaments of Government, 
the Splendor dazzleth them fo, as that their 
Judgments are ſurpriz d by it; and there will 
be always ſome that have ſo little remorſe for 
invading other Men's Liberties, that it maketh 
them leſs ſolicitous to preſerve their on. 

Theſe Things throw them naturally into 
ſuch a Dependance, as might give a dangerous 
Bias ; if they alone were in Command at Sea, 
it would make that grear Wheel turn by an 
irregular Motion ; and inſtead of being the 
chief Means of preſerving the whole Frame, 
might come to be the chief Inſtruments to 
di compoſe and diſſolve it. | 

The two further excluſive Propoſitions be- 
ing neceſſarily to be excluded in this Queſtion, 
there remaineth no other Expedient, neither 
can any other Concluſion be drawn from the 
Argument, as it hath been ſtated, than that 
there muſt be a Mixture in the Navy, of Cen- 
tlemen and Tarpaulins, as there is in the Con- 
ſtitution of the Government, of Power and 
Liberty. This Mixture is not to be ſo rigo- 
roufly defined, as to ſet down the exact Pro- 
portion there is to be of each; the greater or 
leſſer Number mult be directed by Circumſtan- 


ces, of which the Government is to judge, 


and 
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and which makes it improper. to. ſet ſuch 
Bounds, as that upon no Occaſion it ſhall on 
either ſide be leſſened or enlarged. It is poſh- 
ble, the Men of Wapping may think they are 
injur'd, by giving them any Partners in the 
Dominion of the Sea; they may take it un- 
kindly to be Joſtled in their own Element by 
Men of ſuch a different Education, that they 
may be ſaid to be of another Species; they 
will be apt to think it an Uſurpation upon 
them, and notwithſtanding the Inftances that 
are againſt them, and which give a kind of 
_ Preſcription on the other fide, they will not 
eaſily acquieſce in what they conceive to be a 
Hardſhip to them. e 

But I ſhall in a good meaſure reconcile my 
ſelf ro them by what follows; (viz.) The 


Gentlemen ſhall not be capable of bearing 


Office at S2a, except they be Tarpaulins too; 
that is to ſay, except they are ſo trained up by 
a continued Habit of living at Sæa, that they 
may have a right to be admitted free Denizen; 
of Mapping. Upon this dependeth the whole 
Matter; and indeed here lieth the Difficulty, 
becauſe the Gentlemen brought up under the 


Connivance of a looſer Diſcipline, and of an | 


eaſter Admittance, will take it heavily to he 


reduced within the Fetters of ſuch a New MO. 


del; and I conclude, they will be extremely 
_ averſe to that which they call an unreaſonable 
Yoke upon them, that their Original Conſent 
is never to be expected. Bur if it appeareth 
to be conyement, and which is more, that it 
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ſuch is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the whole 
| that it ſhould be ſo; the Government muſt be 
zoff. Y call'd in Aid to ſuppreſs theſe firſt Boilings of = 
| Diſcontent ; the Rules muſt be impoſed with | 
the ! fuch Authority, and the Execution of them . 
un- muſt be fo well ſupported, that by Degrees 
t by their Impatience will be ſubdued, and they 
they will concur in an Eſtabliſhment to which they 
they will every Day be more reconciled. — 

They will find it will take away the Obje- 
that Qions which are now thrown upon them, of 
d of ſetting up for Maſters without having ever 
not been Apprentices ; or at leaſt, without having 
ſerved out their Time. 5 5 

Mankind naturally ſwelleth againſt Favour 9 
| and Partiality ; their Belief of their own Me- || 
The nit maketh Men object them to a proſperous 8 
Competitor, even when there is no Pretence 9 


| 1 
os: Þ for it; but when there is the leaſt Handle f 
by offered, to be ſure it will be taken. So, in | 
hey this Caſe, when a Gentleman is preferr d at 1 
ent Sea, the Tarpaulin is very apt to impute it to |. 
ole Friend or Favour : But if that Gentleman hath E 

ty, J before his Preferment paſſed through all the | 


the Steps which lead to ir, that he ſmelleth as 
much of Pitch and Tar, as thoſe that were 
be Ml Swad/ed in Sorlcloath : his having an Eſcutche- | 
on will be fo far from doing him harm, that it 
| will ſet him upon the Advantage-Ground : It 1 
ble will draw a real Reſpet to his Quality when, 11 
ſo ſupported, and give him an Influence and Þ 

en Authority infinitely ſuperior to that which the || 
- it ere Seamen can never pretend to. | 
When 


—_—. 
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When a Gentleman hath learned -how. to 


Obey, he will grow very much fitter to Con- 
#:and ; his own Memory will adviſe him not to 
inflict too rigorous Puniſhments. He will better 
reſiſt the Temptations of Authority (which are 


great) when he reflecteth how much he hath | 
at other times wiſhed it might be gently exer. | 


ciſed, when he was liable to the Rigor of it. 


When the undiſtinguiſh'd Diſcipline of 2 


Ship hath tamed the young Maſterſhip, which 
is apt to anſe from a Gentleman's Barth and 


Education; He then groweth Proud in the | 


right Place, and valueth himſelf firſt upon 

knowing his Duty, and then upon doing it. 
In plain Eugliſb, Men of Gale in their 

ſeveral Degrees muſt either reſtore themſelves 


to a better Opinion, both for Morality and 
Diligence, or elſe Quality it ſelf will be in Y 


danger of being-extinguiſhed. 


The Original Gentleman is almoſt loſt in | 
Strictneſs, when Poſterity doth not ſtill further 
adorn by their Virtue the Eſcutcheon their An- 


ceſtois firſt got for them by their Merit; they 
deſerve the Penalty of being deprived of it. 
"To expect that Quality alone ſhould watt 
Men up into Places koi Employments, is as 
unreaſonable, as to think that a Ship, becauſe 
it is Carved and Guilded, ſhould be fit to go 
to Sea without Sails or er But when 


a Gentleman maketh no other uſe of his Qua- 
lity, than to incite him the more to his Duty, 
ir will give ſuch a true and ſettled Syp2rority, 


as muſt deſtroy all Competition fiom Rog 
8 t 


that arc below him. 
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It is time now to go to the Probationary 
Qualifications of an Officer at Sa: And 1 
have ſome to offer, which I have digeſted in 
my Thoughts, I hope impartially, that they 
may not be Speculative Notions, but things 
eaſy and praQticable, if the directing Powers 
will give due Countenance and Encouragement 
to the Execution of them. But whilſt I am 


—— 


going about to ſet them down, though this lit- 


tle Eſſay was made to no other End, than to in- 
troduce them, I am upon better Recollection, 
induced to put a Reſtraint upon my ſelf, and 
rather retract the Promiſe I made at the be- 
ginning, than by adviſing the particular Me- 
thods, by which I conceive the good End that 
is aimed at may be obtained, to incur the Im- 
putation of the Thing of the World, of which 
[ would leaſt be guilty, which is of anticipating, 
by my private Opinion, the Judgment of the 
Parliament, or ſeeming out of my ſlender 
Stock of Reaſon to diftate to the Supreme 
Wiſdom of the Nation. They will, no doubt, 
conſider the preſent Eſtabliſhments for Diſc:- 
pline at Sea, which are many of them very 
good, and if well executed, might go a grear 
way 1n the preſent Queſtion. But I will nor 
ſay they are ſo perfect, but that other may be 
added to make them more effectual, and that 
ſome more Supplemental Expedients may be 
neceeſſary to compleat what is yet defective : 
And whenever the Parliament ſhall think fit to 
take this Matter into their Conſideration, I 
am ſue they will not want for their Direction, 


the 


the ——_— 
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the Auxiliary Reaſons of any Man without 
Doors, much leſs of one, whoſe Thoughts are 
ſo entirely and unaffectedly reſigned to whatever 
they thall determine in this, or any Thing 
elſe relating to the Publick. | 
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M A X 1 M S 
8 TA TE. 


1 THAT a Prince who falleth out with 
Laws, breaketh with his beſt Friends. 

2. That the exalting his own Authority 
above his Laws, is like letting in his Enemy to 
Surprize his Guards. The Laws are the only 
Guards he can be ſure will never run away 
from him 

3. A Prince that will ſay he can do no 
Good, except he may do every Thing; met. 
eth the People to ſay, They are Slaves, 1 
* muſt not do whatever they have a Mind 


* That Power tid Liberty are like Heat 
and Moiſture ; where they are well mixt, every 


Thing proſpers ; where they are ſingle, they 
are deſtructive. 


N. 3 5. That 
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5. That Arbitrary. Power is like moſt other 
Things, that axe very hard, they are alſo very 
apt to break, 5 
6. That the Profit of Places ſhould be mea- 
ſured as they are more or leſs conducing to the 
Publick Service ; and if Buſineſs is more ne- 
ceſſary than Splendor, the Inſtruments of it 


ought in Proportion to be better paid; that the 


contrary Method is as impertinent, as it would 

be to let the Carving of a Ship coſt more than 

all the reſt of it. 
7. That where the leaſt uſeful Part of the 


People have the moſt Credit with the Prince, 


Men will conclude, that the way to get every 
thing is to be good for nothing. 
8. That an extravagant Gift to one Man, 
raiſeth the Market to every Body elſe; fo 
that in Conſequence, the unlimited Bounty of 
an unthinking Prince makerh him a Beggar, 
let him have never fo much Money. 
9. That if ordinary Beggars are Whipp ch 
the daily Beggars in fine Cloaths (out of a pro- 
portionable Reſpect to their Quality) ought to 


be Hang d. 


10. That Pr:de is as loud a Beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more Sawcy. 

11. That a Princs, who will give more to 
Im portunity than Merit, had as good ſet out 
a Proclamation to all his Loving Subjects, for- 
bidding them to do well, upon the Penalty of 
being undone by it. 


it 
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12. That a wiſe Prince will nct oblige his 
Courtiers, who are Birds of Prey, fo as to diſo- 
blige his People, who are Beafts of Burt hen. 

13. That it is ſafer for a Prince to judge of 
Men by what they do to one another, than 
that they do to him. 125 | 

14. That it is a groſs Miſtake to think, that 
a Knave between Man and Man, can be honeſt 


to a King, whom of all other Men generally 


they make the Jeaſt Scruple to deceive. 
15. That a Prince who can ever truſt the 
Man. that hath once deceived him, loſeth the 


Right of being Faithfully dealt with by any 


other Perſon. 

16. That it is not poſſible for a Prince to 
find out ſuch an Honeſt Knave, as will let no 
Body elſe Cheat him. 

17. That if a Prince does not ſhew an Aver- 
fion to Knaves, there will be an Inference that 
will be very Natural, let it be never ſo Un- 
mannerly. | 


18. That a Prince who followeth his own 
Opinion too ſoon, is in danger of repenting it 


too late. 
19. That it is leſs Dangerous for a Prince to 


mind too much what the People ſay, than too 


little. 


20. That the Prince is to take care that the 
greater Part of the People may not be angry at 
the fame time; for though the firſt beginning 
of their I Humour ſhould be againſt one ano- 


ther, yet if not ſtopt, it will naturally end in 
Anger againſt him. 
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21. That if Princes would Neflact how much 


they are in the Power of their Miniſters, they 


would be more circumſpe&t in the Choice of 


them. 

22 That a wiſe Prince will ſupport good 
Servants againſt Men's Anger, and not ſupport 
ill ones againſt their Complaint, . | 

23. Thar Parties in a State generally, like 
Free-booters, hang out Falſe Colours; the Pre- 


rence is the Pablick Good ; the real Buſineſs is, 


to catch Prizes ; like the Tartars, where-ever 


they ſucceed, inſtead of Improving their Vi- 


Cory, they preſently fall upon the Baggage. 
24. That a Prince may play fo long between 


Two Parties, that they may in time joyn toge- 


ther, and be in earneſt with him. Ts 
25. That there is more Pignity in open Vio- 


lence, than in the unskilful Cunning of a Prince, 


who goeth about to Im1poſe upon the P-ople. 
20. That the P-ople will ever ſuſpect the 


Remedies for the Diſeaſes of the State, where 


they are wholly excluded from ſeeing how they 
are prepared. 

27. That changing Hands without changing 
Meaſures, is as if a Drunkard in a Drop/y 
ſhould change his Doctors and not his Dyet. 
28, That a Prince is to watch that his Req- 


ſon may not be ſo ſubdued by his Nature, as 


not to be ſo much a Man of Peace, as to be a 


Jeſt in an Army ; nor ſo much a Man of War, 


as to be out of his Element in his Council. 
29. That a Man who cannot mind his own 
Buſineſs, is not to be truſted with the Ning s. 
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30. That Quality alone ſhould only ſerve to + 


ich make a ſhew in the Embroidered Part of the 
+ Government; but that norance, though ne- 


ver ſo well born, ſhould never be admitted to 
ſpoil the Publick Buſineſs. 

31. That he who thinks his Place below 
him, will certainly be below his Place. 

32. That when a Princes Exampleceaſeth to 
have the Force of a Law, it is a ſure Sign that : 
his Power is waſting, and that there is but lit- 
tle Diſtance between Men's neglecting to Imi- 
tate, and their refuſing to Obey. . 

33. That a People may let a King fall, yet 
ſtill remain a People; but if a King let his 
People ſlip from him, he is no longer King. 


[ 
| 


A LETTER ſent by his 
LorDSHIiPp to CHARLES 
Corron, Eſq; upon his 
New Tranſlation and Dedlica- 


tion of Montaigne's Eſſays. 


SIR, 


] Have too long delayd my Thanks to you for 

giving me ſuch an obliging Evidence of your 
Remembrance : That alone would have been a 
welcome Preſent, but when joyn'd with the 
Book in the World I am the beſt entertained 
with, it raiſeth a ſtrong Deſire in me to be ber- 
ter known, where I am ſure to be ſo much 


pleaſed, I have till now thought Wit could not 


be Tranſlated, and do till retain ſo much of 
that Opinion, that I believe it impoſſible, ex- 
cept by one whoſe Genius cometh up to that of 
the Author, You have ſo kept the Original 
Strength of his Thought, that it almoſt tempts 
a Man to believe the Tranſnneration of Souls, 
and that his being uſed to Hills, is come into 
the Moor-Lands to Reward us here in England, 
for doing him more Right than his Country 
will afford him. He hath by your Means mend- 
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ed his Firſt Edition: To tranſplant and make 
him ours, is not only a Valuable Acquiſition to 
us, but a Juſt Cænſurè of the Critical Inper- 
tinence of thoſe French Scriblers who have 
taken Pains to make little Cavils and Excep- 
tions, to leſſen the Reputation. of this Great 
Man, whom Nature hath made too big to 
Confine himſelf to the Exactneſs of a Studied 
Stile. He let his Mind have its full Fight, and 
ſneweth by a generous Kind of Neghgence that 
He did not Write for Praife, but to give to the 
World a true Picture of himſelf 1 of Man- 
kind. He ſcorned Affdted Period, or to pleaſe 
the miſtaken Reader with an empty Chime of 
Words, He hath no Affectation to ſet himſelf 
out, and dependcth wholly upon the Natural 
Force of what is his own, and the Excellent 
Application of what he borroweth. 

You ſee, Sir, I have kindneſs enough for 
Monſieur de Mont aigne to be your Rival, but 
no Body can pretend to be in equal Competi- 
tion with-you : I do willingly yield, which is 
no ſmall Matter for a Man to do to a more 


proſperous Lover; and if you will repay this 
Piece of juſtice with another, pray believe, that 
he who can Tramſlatè ſuch an Author without 


doing him Wrong, muſt not only make me 
Glad but Proud of being his 


Very Hamb'e Servant. 


HAL LIT AX. 
Sacellum 


— 


Sacellum Apollinare. 
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Funeral POEM, 
T 0. HE 
MEMORY 
Ce WE TRAT 
Great Patriot and Stateſman, 


GEORGE, 


Marquiſs of HAL LIFAX. 


AS HEAV N it Self 's on Empire's Axis 
Roll'd 
(For Godhead's but Dominion Uncontroul'd J) 


do the Crown d Head, the Sublunary 70 % E, 


Does, in his Loyal Orb of Glory, move; 

With all his Bolts of Fate, in his High- Poſt 

Of S. vereign Pow'r, the weilded Thunder boaſt. 
1 


But, 
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But, in the higheſt tow'ring Flight of Kings, 85 
'Tis the Great Stateſnan plumes their Fe 
Wings; 
They move the Great Machine, Hz Sets the 
Springs. 
And thus, whilſt Pregnant EMPIRE's La- 
[bourmg Head, 
With ſome vaſt Of-ſpring teems ; the Stateſ- 
[man's Aid, 
To bring the Fair Divine Minerva forth, 
Is call d the Great Lucina to the Birth. 
Wiſdom and Coun 2 1! Tis their Min'ſtring Ray, 
Thoſe Bright CROWN. Genij, cheer th 
Imperial Sway: 
The Harmony of WORLDS is only Theirs ; 
Empire but Guides, 'tis They that Tune the 


[ Sphzres, 
Counſel, in Church or state, the Warmth, by 
[whom 
Aaron's and Moſes's Bodding Wands both 
bloom : 
Thus MONARCHY, what, tho' She Reigns 
| [ Alone, 
Tis by her Acgus-Eyes She Guards her 
[ Throne : 
Her Lights an Hundred, tho' her Hand's but 
1: RAG 


Of thoſe Rich Tikes Great HALLIFAX 

ſhin'd there ; 

In Tow ys whole Conſtellation, None more Fair : 

In Caluis or Storms, in every varying Gale, 

The Furl'd, the r or the E 
- 16 le 


"he 
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The Helm to Mana age, or the Mates to Cheer, 
No Pilpt-Hand cou d ever worthier Steer: ' 
TRUST, the Magnetick Load-Star of his Soul ; 
And FAITH, and ZEAL, his Needles to the 


[Pole, 

The Studied World was his Long Theam, _ 
The Politick Movements of the Mighty 247 

Ves, the Ola World He had fathom d o're and 
ſore; 

Nay, had there been yet Unknown Globes 
rexplore, 

To give that H-ad, that Reach, thoſe De ths, 4 

[their Due 


He'd flood a Fair Columbus, for the New. 


In SEN ATES, There, with all his 
[Brighteft Beams, 
Not Michael, to th Embatt ld — Vi | 
A Mightier Leading CHIEF ; Qraculous Senſe: 
ViRorious Right 4. Amazing Eloquznce | 
All from that cleareſt Organ ſweetly Sung; 
From that bold Engl CictRo'sSilver Tongue, 
Well might Great TRUTH, 75 Genuine 
[ Juice flow; 
For he look'd Lipward, when he tal d Below, 
Up to ASTRA A, Heaven's tranſlated 
T ride, 
Her Righteous Balanc-⸗ his Great Standard 
Guide. 


In 


* 
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In Redreſs d Wrongs, and Succour d ' Right; 
e [APE A L, 
No Hand, in the 7udiciary Scale, 
More Weigh'd and Pois'd, than HALL I 4 AX 
| i 
Ev'n Half the Great Tribunal, was his Own. 
But, in that more Exalted Patriot-Cauſe, 
The Moulding of thoſe Stamps Imperial, Laws; 
Then, when the whole Divinity of Pw, 
In her Collect ine Strength, that Lab ring Hour, 
In her All- wiſe Conſulting Providence, | 
Sits, ſome New Fair Creations to Commence; 
In that High Work, for the Great FIAT fixt, 


No Hand like Fs, the Sovereign Elements mixt. 


This Famd GAMALIEL in the Great 
335 . | State-Schools, 
Thus by unerring PRUDENCE Sacred Rules, 
No wonder, on that Card nal Hinze He mov'd; 
In Pow'r Craft Skill'd, that Bold Arts-Maſter 


prov'd : 


The Great Performing Part He had Studyd 


| thro'; 
And no leſs learnt the Greater Duty we. 
The Publick Spirit, and the Active Sou“, 

More lively Marmtb, than ere Prometheus ſtole, 


Thoſe Champions both of Earth and Heaven's 


[Juſt Right, 


Bound by their Great Indenture Tripartite, 
Their equally divided FAITH muſt bring, 
Petwixt their GOD, their Country, and their 


[ King. 


In 


tole, 
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In Piw'r and Truſt, thro his whole Life's 


[long Scene, 


Never did Honour wear 2 Hand more Clean: 
He from the Hrael- Prophets Copy drew ; 
TheSuppliant Naaman for his Grace might ſue. 
Diftreſs, tis true, his Succour ner could lack— 
But then her Laded Chariots muſt go Back, 
No Syrian Bribe was on his Shoulders worn; 
That Tainted Robe ſuch TRUTH and 
| | [VIRTUE Son, 
Thus, like the Eden Pair, Why is Truth drawn 
A Naked Beauty, in Tranſparent Lawn? _ 
Yes, till her Innocence, for Impious Gold, 
That Tempting Falſe Heſperian Apple, Sold; 


Tis from that Fall, Original Bluſhes came: 


Twas then She wanted Fg- Leaves for her 


4a . ores 
A Brihe | That moſt loath'd Thoupht! E 


vn his 


whole Roof, 
f. 


His humbleſt Menials, that Temptation-Proo 
(So Fair their Leading LoRD's Example ſtands) 
Oblige with Frank Ful Hearts, but Empty 
| Fi Hands. 
His Favours in that Generous Current run, 
As Providence vouchſafes her Rain and San. 
His Favours Cheaper ev'n than Haven's Con- 
| [ferr'd: 
For, though, like H-av'n, th' Imploring Pray v 
: Dat 3 F [He heard ; 
et no Thankſgrvims- Offerings Return d, 
To: his Kind 6 Feb 
5 | [cenſe burn d. 
Ay; 


R AC E, no Gums, nor In- 
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Ay, and twas Nobly Brave ! What can more 
| (high, 


Than an Unmercenary Greatneſs fly? 
If ought his ObÞgations muſt Defray, 
He rather choſe that Hav'n, than Man - 
N ay: 
Ves, with a Fair Ambition, juſt D dais : 
Scorn d leſs than JOY E, his Golden Show ri 
| 2 85 | 8 Rain. 
And well ſo High, that Fair Ambition towrd; 
For HAtlirax fo Scornd, and 70 V 
* [ſo Showr'd : 
Whilft that vaſt Afluence Warm d his Fruit. 
[ ful Soil, 
Till his Rich Glebe, and Loadad Harveſt-Pils, 
With that Increaſe, that Milky Canaan flow d: 
Proſperity thus Reap'd, where Virtue Sow d. 


NATURE and FORT UNE, here, 
ſboth Rzvals joynd. 


Which to their Darling ALL IF AX. N 
1 „„ 7 LAT 
Should heap the Ampler Maſs : Nature her 
[more 


Refin'd, and Fortune in her Courſ»r Oar. 
The World but Smil'd, where Heavn had 


[Smil'd before.“ 
Great Bleſſings, when by Greater ME R 5 
| [ ſhar'd, 


(Not Promdence's Gift, but her Reward,) 

Are all H-ay'ns Faireſt Blazon, Nobleſt Pr1de; 
Th' Eternal DISPENSA TION Hi 

„ Th' Righh- 


* — 
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The Rightoou Diſtribut ion ought no leſs : 
S Great tis to Deſ erve, and then Poſſeſs. 


Nor in Proud Courts, nor States alone, that 
[Great 

Diktator! Ee n in the DES PO TIC Seat, 
In his own narrower Domeſtick Sway 
His Houſhold Sweat Be deckt ſo Gay; 
To VICE, like Hannibal to Rome, that Sworn 
Eternal Pee; and VIRTUEs Champion born: 
To his own Filial Nurſery, ſo Kind 
A FA THER, with thoſe Leading Lights He 


en 


HO NOUR, ſo Lovely by that Pencil drawn, 
The Farly Phoſl pher to their M Dawn: 
So Fam Fi his equally Paternal Care, 
T Inftruſt the Great, and to Adorn the * Fair. 
Thus BEA UTY's Toilet ſpread ſo all Di- 
vin 
Her Cabinet Gems ſo Farniſht from That Wines 
The Virgin, and the Bridal Coronet, 
Were by Kind HAL LIF a x, fo richly Set; 
VIRTUE and INNOCENCE ar that fill 
View 
As ev'n th' Original Eden Londſcape iba. 
All her whole Hierarchy of Graces ; not 
One leaſt Enamell d Heavenly Spark forgot ; 
Each Star in the whole Fe; 5 Renown, 


From Cafſiopzia's CHAIR, to Ariadne's 


[ CROWN. 


- \ . 
1 — 8 


* His Advice to a Daughter. 
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In the Rich Furniture of that Fair MIND) mu 
Thoſe dazling Intellectual Graces ſhin d, b Her C 
To draw the Loveand Homage of Mankind; 
Nothing cou'd more than his firm FRIEND. 
| (SHIP Charm; W wy 
Chearful, as Bridal. Songs; as 1 . 
5 ; Warm, © 
And Fixt, as Nortbern- Stars: When e're He zack 
1 ang Ldeignd I To fu 
The Solemn Honour of his Phghted Hand, 
He ſtood a more than Second Pylades; For A 
Unſhaken, as Immutable DECREES. What 


Rar whilſt theſe vaſt P2rfe&ons | Recount, \ * 
The Heights to which thoie Soaring Glories hrt 
mount: 

My Muſe thus rapt into that Chearſul Sphere; 
Is this her Mailing Dirge? her Funeral Lear! Fills 
For his Sad DEATH, to Draw his Glor:us 2 
F 1) 16G FE 1 e 
Paint Lights for Shades and Extaſies for Grief |  _ 
Are theſe the Melancholy Rites She brings, 3 
Fit Airs to Tune the Mournful Theme She N 
Bet 1 | [Sings | her- 

Ves, the True Mourner's in th' Hiflorian Play'd: Thi, 
What's Preſent Grief, but Paſt Delight Di- That 
5 . [fplayd:M or i 
Counting what once was Ours, we need no Wl a D 


more: Som. 
To Sum th' Enjoyment, does the Loſs Deplore. M = 


Beſides, What's all our Sable Cavalcade, 
To the Great DEAD our Darkeſt W = 
as Thu. 
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Dt? Ar 7 Ihuſtrious Virtue, Grief” $ an Eafie Debt; 

Her Glorious Amulet but Cheaply Set: 3 
He finds the Diamond, and We the Fet. 


-Suns And the Gerat ks of Ce- 
arm YA bonsliꝰ 45.45 + Leſtial Fre 


Vm; nenten. e, Ex pire, 
OUL IF & ar 5 
e He Back te their Blanental Sburce Retie- 5 


ignd J ſuch Rich D U 3 1. in vain we Pyramids 


LRear; 
For Mauſolewi are but P eants there, 
What' s Poor Short-liv' Pile of Crumbling 
Earth, 
\ Au ring Tomb, t' AtoBinary Worth ? 
Worth, that ſo far from ſuch 2 Narrow Bound ' 
Hreads a Large Field! moves tli Univerſal 
| 13 ! 
Fills evety Tongue ! Thus, what no Urn con- 


[ta ins, 


*. | IMAINSõ. 


Nor Jet Pletick pant Nn 
Her Boaſted Dreams, Her Miracles of Verſe : 
Think, in ſome poor Recorded EPITAPH, 


Or in ſome more Volummous Folio Pile, 
A Davidess, or Arthur s Sweating Toil, 


t*Inftal ; 
2 No; when Great NAMES ne'r Dye, That 


The World's the cala to thoſe Great RF. 


That ſhallow Page of Braſ's, or Marble Leaf; 


Some. Sacred WORTH * s Death oſs Eanie 
Raisd by ter Lyres, like the Old Neben Wall, 


IT Mork alone 
IIlu- 1s all: a” Fair Creation of me Own. True 
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True GLORY Shines by her Own Light 


'Tis not the Muſes Song, but Maſes mp 


When in Great HALTIPAY, WIT; 
© [Pantheon fell, 
And Danth: now huſht that Silenc d ORACIE; 
From Fair Eliza s Hallowed * Hehicon Walls, 
Methinks I hear a Fatal Summon calls 
When, lo! the Delphick f SE ER, that Re. 
( verend Bard, 
Of Sacred Literature's rich Foot, prepar'd 
Th' Expiring H ALLIFAX, in Death to 
1 wait. 
No leſs Attendant on his! Naser ats, 
Fate to that ever  Honour'd HEAD cou'd 
owe: 
LEARNING it ſelf muſt ſhake, at ſuch a Blow, 
But, tho with all this Mine of Learning ſtor d; 
He Liv d. and Dy d, no Niggard of that ard: 
Witneſs his own long Pio. F Founded Piles, 
Where a La 4 A R T 85 by. his 7 
| miles, 
Tune their: Tong. Voices to che: Muſs s Song, 
Nerv'd by his H AND to Books and Virtue 
l[ſctrong. 


Thus: as th' old I eat Patriarch; to his once 
Slows tt E to his Hundred Sons, 


— YE - 


0 
_ ay 25 Tre 
5 


0 Miner Sab, LOO . Dr. 8 bh a 
the ſame Day. A Free-School Foundation, 


His 


———— 
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His Fruitful CHARITY's Adopted Race, 
(With all his Tendereſt Drffuſtve Grace,) 
Doals, with a true Paternal Glory Crown'd, 
His Living and his Dying Bleſſing round, 
Yes, from that Hang, the Scatter'd Mie 


| Se | [muſt fall : 
He Furniſhes thoſe Numerous Pencils, all 
To Copy from his Great Original: 
Reſolv'd, if poſſible, Reſolv d t bnſj ey -* ; 
To this Joung Nurſery, his Cheriſh d Choir, 
His own Nich Scul,their Tranſinigrated Fire, 


But, why (if tis not a too Bold Offence, 
To dare eee with Oumipotence)) 
Why ſhould Prodigious Worth, from th Orb it 
3 [warm'd, 
Snatch'd from the Soil it Cheriſht, Eyes it 
1 | | | [charm'd, 
From its Deſerted Charge, unkindly fly, 
Quit th' Earth it Bleſt, lmpoverith Worlds, and 
Dye ? 
No, the Kind Hav n, in Mercy, to 4 — 
That Mighty Leſs, the too keen Edge of Fate, 
Have incl Virtue in a Fence ſo High, 850 
As ſtands ſo ſafe, it knows not how to Die * 
But founds its own Proud Immortality, 
For, as ſome Lofty Cadar, long had ſtool 
The Landmark of the Plain, and Glory of the 
; . God; 
Till the Dread Voice of ' Fate, Ne As 
2 : LBlaſt, 
The Bolt of tlie Deſtroying Thunder caſt, © 
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All che tall PRIDE lies Faln—Yet Ml fom 
. 00t, 

Sone tender Scyen from the Sacred RO O T, 
By its Natrimental PAREN I Succours fed, 
Springs, Grows, Spreads, Flouriſhes ; till th 
[Uprear 'd Head, 
Do's : all its Great Original HEIGHTS 
{1mprove, 


A Second Peareh for the Fair Bird of 70 VE. 


so may Great HALL IFA Himſelf Sur- 


[vive ; 


Thus Fall, and thus his Peathleſi Virtues 


| Live : 
LIVE in his Fair SUCCESSIO! , ever 


[Bleſt ; 
Whilſt Hinour Builds its own Rich PH A- 


VERS ers 


FINIS. 
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